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The unfailing satisfaction given its users is 
the reason why year in and year out they prefer 


FAIRY SOAP 


For toilet and bath 
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made by experts, of the choicest materials. Its whiteness sug- 
gests the purity that is shown in the rich, free lather 

and the refreshing cleansing qualities. 


The oval, floating cake fits the hand and wears to 
the thinnest wafer without losing its fine quality. 


[THE NK FAIRBANK company | 


‘Have you a little Fairy in your home?” 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew it at once, using the blank inclosed 
in your final copy. Please sign your name exactly as it 
appears on your present address label. Sometimes a 
subscriber who has already renewed may receive this 
blank. We begin to pack in mail-bags two weeks or 
more before mailing, and the renewal may have reached 
us after the copy containing the blank has been packed. 
In requesting a change of address please give ys four 
weeks’ notice. 


The Price of the Home Journal 


| pee many once a month. By subscription: $1.50 a 
year, postage free in the United States, Alaska, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands. Single copies: 15 cents each. In Canada the 
subscription price is $1.75 a year. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 10 shillings, 3 pence, payable by International 
money order ($2.50 in American money), Single copies: 
1 shilling net each (25 cents in American money). 
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remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers can supply 
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Songs of the 


By the Christmas Poets 


The Third Christmas Eve 
By Roscoe Gilmore Stott 


N THE third great eve, meek Mary, 
Of a Christmas Day to be, 
When His lips with baby sweetness 
Formed their carol merrily, 
When His eyes were glancing, dancing, 
As you told Him He was ‘“‘three,”’ 
Did you feel a gentle stillness 
That to-night steals over me? 


Did you journey with your Joseph, 
As to-night we two will go, 

For the toys to please your Man Son? 
Did your eyes with lovelight glow 

As you planned the great to-morrow? 
Did you fear to face the flow 

Of the fleeing years that bore Him 
Toward the manhood He must know? 


My Gift to You 


By Perrin Holmes Lowrey 


WISHED for wealth to buy you splendid 
gifts 
Proportioned to my large regard for you; 
I wished for jewels, warm with colored rifts 
Of sunset, constant rubies, opals blue 
With shifting lights, bright, versatile and fine; 
I wished for gold to buy the things that lend 
A glow to life—that I might give them all 
To you, my friend. 


And then I said in sadness: “All of this 

Is tinsel to the heart that feels and knows! 
A gift must be a part of one—a kiss, 

A thought, a feeling—one that goes 
In pointed sweetness to the other’s heart. 

I'll give a gift that grows. I will not bend 
To artificial, purchased things; Ill give 

My friend a friend.” 


And if the simple gift I give is poor 

And worthless in your eyes and dear esteem, 
I’ll make it better, for the gods, I’m sure, 

Will help one to become one’s dearest dream. 
And, as the seasons come and swiftly go, 

I’lldream my dream, and daring shall ascend 
To meet my dream: It is, because of you, 

To be a friend. 


And thus at each succeeding Christmastime 
I'll give a better gift, my friend, to you, 
That draws a little nearer the sublime 
Of perfect friendship, candid, tender, true! 
Each year I’ll give myself, the better me, 
Developing for you. For I intend, 
Since I am yours, my friend, to try to be 
A better friend. 


Room for the Christ Child! 
By Daniel M. Henderson 


E HAD His birth by stall and bin; 
There was no room for Him in the inn. 


He brought good tidings of great joy; 
Men turned from Him—poor Joseph’s boy! 


He played in lane and market place— 
None saw the glory in His face, 


And only Mary’s heart foreknew 
~The godly deed He was to do. 


Judge not the past with bitter breath— 
The world has still its Nazareth! 


Oh, men! We celebrate the day; 
Our hearts are light; our halls are gay; 


We feast; we ornament our trees; 
We hold the ancient revelries; 


Our children’s voices ring with mirth— 
But is the Christ Child by our hearth? 


The Magnet 
By Louis B. Capron 


UITE unconsciously we strayed 
Underneath the mistletoe. 

No such plans, I vow, were laid; 

Quite unconsciously we strayed. 

Truth to tell, whene’er that maid 
Strolled with me that evening, though, 

Quite unconsciously we strayed 
Underneath the mistletoe. 


An Irish Cabin Cradle Song 


By Ruth Sawyer 
Author of ‘‘ Seven Miles to Arden,’’ Etc. 


USH, mo croidhe, hush! 
The birds are asleep in the brush; 
The stars are crowdin’ the sky wi’ their light 
As they did long ago on Nativity Night. 
Hush, mo croidhe, hush! 


Sleep, mo croidhe, sleep! 

Each hill holds its full 0’ white sheep. 
Three kings on their camels wi’ treasures I see; 
But love is the birthgift my heart brings to ye. 

Sleep, mo croidhe, sleep! 


Dream, mo croidhe, dream 
O’ mountain an’ moorland an’ stream! 
The turf smoke is thick as it curls from the fire, 
But I mind that the wee Lord was born in a 
byre. a: 
Dream, mo croidhe, dream! 


Rest, mo croidhe, rest! 

Each mother that beareth is blest. 
Hark, Mother Mary, look down as I pray, 
An’ bless ye my first-born at this ring o’ day. 

Rest, mo croidhe—rest! 


The Christmas Travelers 
By Nora Archibald Smith 


O SEEK the Babe of Bethlehem 
Three Kings of Orient came: 
Wise Balthazar and Melchior, 
With Gaspar, great in fame. 


Across the lonely desert 
They took their trackless way, 
To find their King and worship Him 
That wondrous Christmas Day. 


A heav’nly guide their Lord did send, 
A radiant jewel star; 

Serene and bright it journey’d on, 
And sent its rays afar. 


Around the Shepherds as they lay 
It shed its glorious light; 

The Angels came, in multitude, 
And fill’d the sky of night. 

“‘Good will,” they sang, ‘‘to ev’ry man, 
And glory in the height!” 


To seek the Babe of Bethlehem 
We come this Christmas Day, 

A pilgrim band—our Promised Land 
The Manger where He lay. 


No splendid robes enfold us, 
No regal gifts we bring; 

With simple faith we celebrate 
The birthday of our King. 


Oh, star divine, still shine on us, 
Still let thy radiance burn, 
Till into David’s city 
Our lowly footsteps turn! 


There, like the Shepherds, wondering, 
We'll worship, kneeling still; 

There, like the Angel multitude, 
Our songs the heavens fill, 

And tell the birth of peace on earth 
To men of gentle will! 


A Forest Christmas 
By Arthur Guiterman 


I EEP in the heart of the timberlands 
The Christmas fir of the woodfolk stands, 
Bright with the glitter that the Frost King 
loans 
To its rich green tassels and its dark-brown 
cones. 


And the woodfolk come through the drifted 


snow 

For their Yuletide gifts that are heaped be- 
low— 

Bark for the beaver, sprouts for the hare, 

Golden honey for the drowsy bear, 

Moss for the doe and the antlered buck, 

Wildwood apples for the gray woodchuck, 

Nuts for the chipmunk, haws for the grouse, 

And alder fruit for the whitefoot mouse. 
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By Edna Randolph Worrell 


Why not add individuality to your gifts 
by accompanying them with suitable rimes 
written in your own hand on decorative cards ? 


The Easy-Chair 


HERE’S nothing like an easy-chair 
To drive away the thoughts of care; 
So please accept this cozy nest, 
In which to chat or read or rest. 


Hair-Ribbon Bows 


CHARMER whom everyone knows 
Ts ever so fond of her ‘‘ bows.” 
But when she would use ’em 
She’s destined to lose ’em— 
May these help her out of her woes, 


Smoking Jacket 


“T“HIS smoking jacket, meant for you, 
Is something of a joke; 
Despite its name 
And worldly fame, 
It really doesn’t smoke. 


Needlebook 
f &~<: gift is very tiny, but ’tis big enough 
to hold 
The many goodly wishes that are hid in every 
fold. 


Guest Towels 


OR the guest room 
Or the tub, 
When they’re needed, 
“Here’s the rub.” 


Flowers 


NV AY flowers ever strew your way 
x From now until next Christmas Day. 


Photograph 


“speaking likeness” you have here, 
To wish you merry Christmas cheer. 


Slippers 
N AY your “‘sole”’ be always easy! 
1V1 But if twinges you should feel, 
I hope the gift I send you 
Will all your troubles ‘‘heel.’’ 


Chain 


CHAIN of pleasant memories 
P I always have of thee; 
And so I hope these fetters light 
Will link thy thoughts to me. 


Clock 


ZOU may think that this present 
Was meant to “‘alarm”’ you, 
When only from slumbers 
It sweetly would charm you. 


Candy 
ERE’S to the sweetest of all sweet girls, 
With cream-dipped cheeks and candy 
curls, 
With sugary words—which we all prefer— 
And chocolate drops for the eyes of her. 


Umbrella 


8 gift I send is rather strange; 

No doubt you'll lend or lose it. 

You'll like to have it close at hand, 
Yet how you'll hate to use it. 


Sandwich Basket 
DAINTY, delectable sandwich or two 
Will result in my being of service to you. 
Pocketbook 


F ALL the books the world contains— 
Just put them to the test— 
The friendly pocketbook’s the one 
We really like the best. 


Breakfast Cap 


A BIT of silk, a frill of lace, 
£-\ To frame a charming morning face. 


Cutlery 


le friend, I think I might do worse 
Than quote to you this old-time verse: 
“Tf you love me as I love you, 

No knife can cut our love in two.” 


Pin 
: O GIVE away 
A pin, they say, 
Will friendship cut in two. 
So pay a cent, 
Or I'll repent 
This Christmas gift to you. 


Handkerchiefs 


HOPE this piece of cambric sheer 
May ne’er be used to wipe a tear. 


Bowl 


CCEPT this Christmas gift from me. 
’Tis not an empty dish, 
But filled, and running o’er the brim, 
With every kindly wish. 


Plant 


T ONLY takes a daily drink 
Of water pure and clear 

To keep me as a constant friend 
Throughout the coming year. 


Fountain Pen 


Wa writing letters to the friends 
/V Of whom you kindly think, 
Remember that I’d like to have 

A sample of your ink. 


Hot-Roll Cover 


N AY the rolls that are wrapped 
pi In the cover I send 
Keep always as warm 
As the love of your friend 
(Signature) 


Sweater 


COULD think of nothing better 
Than a neat and jaunty sweater, 
To keep the gentle wearer nice and warm. 
With cheeks all bright and rosy, 
She should feel so snug and cozy, 
That she’ll never mind the coldest winter 
storm. 
Tray 
CCEPT from me this humble tray, 
d ’Tis well to have about, 
When haughty tea and coffee pots 
Must stand around and spout. 


Bag 
Te contents of a lady’s bag 
Are always gay and fleeting; 
Yet this one holds, if nothing else, 
A merry Christmas greeting. 


Sachet 
WEETS to the sweet, 
Is what I would say, 
In giving my friend 
This little sachet. 


Book 


BOOK, they say, is a very good friend. 
May this prove true of the one that I send. 


Stockings 
Ws: ALL are apt to make mistakes; 
We bungle things with ease; 
And yet I hope you'll ne’er do worse 
Than put your foot in these. 


Handmade Gift 


MADE this present all by hand, 
And finished it with care, 

To let you know that I have sewed 
Good wishes everywhere. 


Gloves 


OME are fond of books to read, 
Others dote on candy; 
Gloves I know appeal to you, 
And these will come in “ handy.” 
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A Department Which Aims to 
Bring the American Woman in 
Touch With Her Government 


How Do You Stand? 


A New Light on the Busi- 
ness of the Home 


By Edward N. Hurley 


Chairman, Federal Trade Commission 


OU are intrusted with the future of your 

children; you desire to have them suc- 

ceed, and it is your hope and prayer that 
they will some day be worthy of the effort you 
have put forth in their behalf. 

If you desire to have your children enter the 
business world you should start now to assist 
them to acquire knowledge that will be a sound 
foundation for their future careers. 

Children should be taught the value of the 
articles that they wear and of the food that 
they eat. The price of every article purchased 
for the household should be discussed freely 
with them in order that they may not be 
ignorant of the elements of sound business. 

At twelve every boy and every girl should be 
able to make out a complete list of articles on 
the farm and in the home. This list should 
show the date of purchase, the original cost 
and the present value. Not only will this in- 
formation be instructive to your children but 
it may be very helpful to you in running your 
home economically. Every housewife and 
every farmer should take an annual inventory, 
which should show in detail the furniture, au- 
tomobiles, horses, cattle, hogs and crops on 
hand, giving the original cost and present 
value. 

In America we have been indifferent about 
encouraging this sort of education. We have 
thought it unnecessary. We have felt that it is 
red tape. But even if those of us who are 
older prefer to continue our happy-go-lucky 
way of managing our affairs, we should think 
of our children’s future and for their sake do 
something practical that will make them effi- 
cient men and women, competent to fight the 
battles of life that we all know will be harder to 
fight in the future than they have been in the 
past. 


ib. Federal Trade Commission has found 
that business men generally have been in- 
different about conducting their affairs, partic- 
ularly with reference to ascertaining the true 
cost of manufacturing and selling their goods, 
taking proper inventories and charging off for 


ordinary wear and tear—a thing which in the- 


language of business is called depreciation. This 
situation is only another case of the child’s 
being the father of the man. What the child 
did not learn in the home the man is now hav- 
ing difficulty in doing in the counting house and 
in the market place. 

Our efforts in the Commission have been 
directed to assisting and helping the merchants 
and manufacturers of the country to improve 
their accounting and business practices, and 
in general to helping them to overcome an in- 
herited indifference to efficient business meth- 
ods. We are sending to every merchant and 
manufacturer at the present time a booklet on 
better business methods, which we hope will be 
helpful to them. 

It will be hard to educate many business 
men to the necessity of adopting more modern 
methods of conducting their affairs, owing to 
the fact that their early training was neglected. 
They were not taught the simple lessons of 
taking an inventory of goods on hand and 
charging off for depreciation on articles that 
are old and worn and that are of considerable 
value to them but to no one else. 

The affairs of our state and national govern- 
ments will be conducted more efficiently, our 
business men will be more capable and our 
country more prosperous when the body politic 
is taught at home the fundamentals of busi- 
ness, which is commo?r sense plus knowing how 
you stand. 

Our Government could easily afford to 
furnish every householder, farmer and all 
school children inventory blanks to fill out for 
their own private use in order to prepare for 
the new business conditions which we shall 
have to meet after the European war is over. 


Bence MM 


Chairman, Federal Trade Commission. 
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United States Government. 





Tuis decttet is conducted with the sedi and | 
codperation of the Executive Departments of the 








Don’t Forget 


HAT Uncle Sam is prepared to furnish free 

to any American mother a copy of his com- 
plete book on the care of infants up to two 
years of age. 

That the WasHINGTON BurREAU of THE 
LapIEs’ HoME JournNat will furnish you at any 
time the latest official data on retail food 
prices, with comparisons showing increases and 
decreases. This is a guide to the cost of living. 
Just send a two-cent stamp. 

That your Government sells for 15 cents a 
valuable booklet containing colored pictures of 
fifty common birds, with brief descriptions. It 


will afford quite as much pleasure and instruc- 
tion to any boy or girl now as in summer. 
That Government educational authorities 
have prepared interesting and helpful reading 
courses for all the members of the family to 
pursue this winter. One is for parents, another 
for boys and a third for girls. Instructions for 
enrolling in these courses and the reading neces- 
sary to complete them are available for the ask- 
ing, and certificates will be awarded all who 
report a satisfactory completion of any course. 
Even if you do not wish to take an entire course, 
they are valuable as suggesting good reading. 


House Cleaning 


| Syroenepion’ a there is no greater tax on the 
time and energy of the homekeeping woman 
than the necessities of house cleaning—which 
makes particularly valuable a Bulletin written 
by Government home-economics experts in 
Tennessee. It shows the right way of doing 


every part of a big job, and not only tells 
what materials to use for various kinds of 
cleaning but also shows how at trifling expense 
any housewife can make many cleaning prepa- 
rations at home. This Bulletin is free if you 
live in Tennessee; if elsewhere, 5 cents. 


Your Government 


N ANY readers have written me that 
Vi through the medium of “My Govern- 
ment and I” they have gained an entirely new 
conception of Uncle Sam and his works, and 
have asked me to assist them in a study of the 
Government, its organization and functions. 
Uncle Sam is rather modest and has neg- 
lected to publish a complete account of him- 
self. However, some of the more progressive 
of the executive departments are prepared to 
supply this needed information about them- 
selves, and among them is the Department of 


Commerce, from which readers have received 
many helpful publications. The Department 
of Commerce is deeply interested in acquaint- 
ing the public with what it does and in bring- 
ing its services directly to the people. It has 
accordingly published an attractive 70-page 
booklet giving the history of its development 
and an account of the many services it renders. 
I will gladly ask the Department to send you a 
copy if you wish. This and other similar 
booklets I shall mention later may be used for 
club programs and papers. 


Farmers’ Loans 


Le Sam has no doubt that the new law 
designed to help the farmer borrow money 
on easier terms than heretofore is going to 
prove of great benefit to thousands of Amer- 
icans. He has found, however, that a great 
many people are suffering from imperfect and 
even extravagant notions of just what the new 
law provides and how it is going to help the 
farmer; nor is it generally realized that many 


weeks must elapse before the new loan ma- 
chinery can bein actual operation. It has even 
been found that unscrupulous persons were 
endeavoring to defraud the public by making 
false representations about the new kind of 
banks and alleging a connection with them. If 
you would like to be officially informed about 
the new loan system let me know, and I will 
ask the Federal Board to advise you fully. 


Saving Money 


RE your children learning to save money? 
All who have considered the vital subject 

of thrift—for which Americans are far from 
being noted—agree that while it is never too 
late for grown-ups to begin to learn how to 
save, success is sure if children are taught to 
save while in school. How this is being done is 


told in a booklet, published by Uncle Sam, on 
the subject of school savings banks. It ex- 
plains the variety of successful methods of 
conducting school savings banks, and is of in- 
terest to parents and teachers; also to women’s 
clubs and to merchants and bankers. The 
booklet costs a nickel. 








PLEASE READ THIS CAREFULLY 


RITE to the WASHINGTON BurEAu Editor for any Government publications 
or material in which you are interested, whether mentioned on this:page or not. 
| He will at once distribute among the proper Government authorities your request 
|| for free material; or will buy for you any Government publications for sale on 
receipt of the price in stamps; and will also obtain for you any available special 
information you may desire. Send a single two-cent stamp with your letter to cover 
part of the cost ofthe BuREAU’s services. Send extra stamps only whenspecifically | 
requested for particular material or services offered by the Burzau. Readers 
should remember that the supplies of free publications are usually limited and 
sometimes exhausted by the demands of Home JourNAL readers. Practically all 
publications are obtainable at all times by paying cost prices for them. On account 
of the physical limitations of this page, and to avoid confusing readers with a mul- 
titude of official designations, it is deemed impracticable to enumerate the official 
titles and sources of material mentioned. By availing themselves of the services of 
the WAsHINGTON BurEAvU and its staff of specialists in the study of Government 
activities, readers may reach any number of Government institutions in a single | 
letter, and be sure that each inquiry will be sent to the proper authority in the vast 
Government organization; but the BurEAv will, on request, place readers in direct 
communication with any source of Government material they may be interested in. 








Edited by 
DUDLEY HARMON 


At THE LADIES’ HOME JouRNAL Washington 
Bureau: Woodward Building, Washington, D.C. 











Follow the Fighting 


beer will have a much better understanding 
of the daily reports from the numerous bat- 
tle fronts in Europe, and of the basis on which 
peace must some day be made, if you have a 
good map of the great areas involved in the 
war. Also, by using colored pins to indicate 
positions of opposing forces you can play a war 
game all your own. 

I have arranged to make available to you at 
a low price the best European war map in this 
country. It was prepared by the expert map 
makers of the War College Division of the 
General Staff of the United States Army, and, 
furthermore, it has been frequently revised and 
so kept as nearly up to date as is believed to be 
humanly possible. 

This map is a special edition that has been 
arranged for the benefit of Home JourNAL 
readers. It is 28 by 34 inches in size, a con- 
venient home size, and costs 20 cents. Itisin 
four colors, showing all political divisions, hun- 
dreds of towns and cities, military and second- 
ary railways, fortified places and naval stations, 
cable lines, and all the important European 
ocean routes and distances. 


Corn—Plain and Pop 


Bem SAM has published a Bulletin on 
corn meal, containing a number of recipes 
for using it, which is free as long as the free 
supply lasts; after that 5 cents. This same 
Bulletin also discusses cowpeas as food, with 
recipes for using them. 

As for pop corn, Uncle Sam says that there 
would be fewer nickels wasted and more whole- 
some evenings spent about the family hearth if 
every home contained a corn popper and pop 
corn. A Bulletin telling how to pop corn, with 
recipes for making pop-corn confections, and 
what kind to pop when you want to use it for 
Christmas-tree or other decorations, is free as 
long as the free supply lasts; after that 5 cents. 
This Bulletin also tells how to grow pop corn. 


Measles 


F YOU are one of those parents still under 

the spell of the tradition that it is a good 
thing to expose a child to measles “and get it 
over with,” I earnestly suggest that you let me 
ask the Federal health authorities to send you 
a booklet telling of the serious dangers of this 
children’s affliction and how it may be avoided, 
or the patient cared for. Though familiarity 
with measles has made it less dreaded than 
smallpox or infantile paralysis, it causes more 
fatalities than either. 


Farm-Building Plans 


ISSISSIPPI has brought to a high degree 

of efficiency a most practical service to 
farmers and others. It has prepared scores of 
complete plans—all ready for use by the car- 
penter or builder—for all sorts of farm build- 
ings. It has plans for every kind of barn, hog 
house, poultry house and dwelling, from tenant 
cabin and bungalow up, and also for the miscel- 
laneous small constructions frequently desired 
on any country place. 

These plans are furnished free to residents of 
Mississippi, but non-residents can secure any 
of them for the purely nominal price of 25 
cents each. A catalogue of the more than 160 
plans now available, with a brief description of 
each, may be had for the asking. If you are 
interested in these plans I will gladly arrange 
on request for you to receive the catalogue, and 
then you can order from it any plan you wish. 


Community Civics 


NE of the most successful American writers 

on community civics has prepared for the 
Government a 60-page booklet on this subject. 
While intended primarily for teachers, I find 
that his work is splendidly adapted for use asa 
guide for women’s clubs interested in civic im- 
provement. It is most specific throughout and 
analyzes the American community, showing 
its agencies for welfare and how they may 
be utilized and promoted. Your Government 
charges 10 cents for this, but I am sure it isa 
good investment for any civic-club leader or 
member. 
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The Confession of a Dime-Novel Writer 





HAVE been a maker of 
sensational fiction, mostly 
for boys, for many years. 
I have written half-dime 
novels, “nickel weeklies,” 
paper-covered ‘“‘library”’ 
{ books sold for fifteen cents, 
“and boys’ stories to be 
bound in cloth and sold 
for twenty-five cents. It is these latter books 
to which I wish especially to call attention. 
Altogether I have written of such “thrillers” 
more than one hundred and twenty-five titles. 
They are all of the type of story that long ago 
was condemned under the term “‘dime novel.” 
Because of this output, I feel I can qualify as 
an expert on “‘dime novels.’”’ And, because 
my sense of decency finally rebelled at the 
writing of them, I propose to tell what I know 
about such stories. 

I wish to show how they are bought—tens of 
thousands of them—by good people who don’t 
know what they are buying, conservative peo- 
ple who give them to their sons and daughters 
freely, Sunday-school teachers and church peo- 
ple who would be shocked at the accusation 
that they are buying ‘‘dime novels”’ for their 
children. 

I began to write thrillers because I needed 
the money. I am a college man and a news- 
paperman. I traveled over this country and a 
good part of Europe gathering material for the 
book I wanted to write. I spent five years 
in travel and study—and then I wrote my 
book. It took more than a year. But it was 
a failure, and there came a time when I must 
earn money at once. 

I got into touch with one of the ‘“‘paper- 
cover’”’ book houses, as they call the publishers 
of ‘‘dime novels” in the trade. They liked 
what I submitted, and I was told to write a de- 
tective story of thirty thousand words and 
show what I could do. The result was that I 
was hired to grind out thirty thousand words 
each week in return for a weekly salary of fifty 
dollars. So I became a writer of ‘‘dime 
novels.” 








“T°HE letter telling me that I could consider 
myself on the publisher’s staff also told me 
that a batch of books was being forwarded to 
me, and gave me some instructions. Among 
them were some paragraphs about like these: 

Read the sample books carefully that you may 
familiarize yourself with the characters run in the 
series. For instance, one of the detectives is a ven- 
triloquist and makes use of his power to trap the 
men he is after. ; 

A live story has something happen at least every 
thousand words. Remember to emphasize the 
fact that crime does not pay and that punishment 
always overtakes the wrongdoer. 

Never make a hero of a criminal. If you attrib- 
ute a good act to a bandit, offset it by saying 
something like ‘‘ How fine a man he would have 
been had he turned his abilities to honest pur- 
suits,” or ‘“‘ He was not bad at heart, but had been 
driven to a life of crime by circumstances.” 


Now please note that (1) the publisher knew 
his stories were bad—were likely to suggest 
crime and make it look attractive to young- 
sters—and (2) he therefore deliberately tried 
to put in something to correct that tendency. 

The stories suggest mean, bad motives to 
impressionable young people. How far they 
are responsible for crime I cannot say. I have 
run across one startling piece of testimony, 
however. On a trip through the underworld, 
made in the company of a city detective while 
I was in search of local color, I was introduced 
to one of the most expert safe breakers in the 
United States. In the course of our conversa- 
tion that worthy volunteered the information 
that he and his kind eagerly read detective 
stories for new ideas and ways to turn their 
tricks! 

But there is further proof that these pub- 
lishers are aware that their crime stories are 
bad for youngsters. For every such house has 
one or more series that those in the office 
habitually speak of as “‘good series.’ In their 
advertising to sell these ‘‘good series’ the 
stock phrase is, ‘These stories are fit for any 
home,”’ which may be taken as an admission 
that their other series are not fit for any home. 


UT of these so-called “‘good series’ have 

been developed twenty-five-cent books 
bound in cloth that sell by the hundreds of 
thousands. The chances are that you have 
some of them in your house. 

Now the chief difference between the “half- 
dime novel” and the “‘good series” in paper 
covers is that the former deals with criminals 
and their capture or with Wild West thrills, 
while the latter deals with boys in school or in 
business, in travel, in history or adventure. If 
the story is about business life, the hero, a poor 
but honest lad with boundless ambition, starts 
in as an office boy. He soon makes an enemy, 
a dishonest office boy or clerk, and then it is a 
battle of wits between the hero and the villain. 
They resort to all sorts of tricks and devices; 
the dishonest boy does not hesitate to commit 
crime in order to trap the hero; and the hero, 
the humble office boy, does not hesitate to re- 
buke anyone up to the president of the concern 
in order to prove himself right. In the end he 
usually marries the president’s daughter. 

For the school story the only difference in 
the setting is that the scene is laid in-the school 
or in a summer camp, or on a trip to some for- 
eign country instead of in the business office. 


Eliminate the school or the business setting 
and you practically have the “‘ half-dime novel.”’ 
The hero takes the place of the detective; the 
bad boy, the criminal. Instead of cracking a 
safe, the bad boy steals books or examination 
questions, and hires thugs to beat his rival. 
The hero first suspects his enemy, then spies 
upon him and finally traps him. All the excite- 
ment and thrills of the “‘half-dime novel” are 
“rung in,’ no situations are impossible and, of 
course, the hero always comes out on top—in 
accordance with the publisher’s instructions 
“that crime does not pay.” 

One other notable difference between the 
“good series” and those that cannot be called 
“good” is that in the back of the latter are 
advertised hand- 
books on how to 
make love, for ex- 
ample, apparatus for 
practical jokes, pow- 
ders to make people 
sneeze or to cause 
itching, etc. 


LL the blame for 
“‘dime novels” 
and “‘half-dime nov- 
els” is therefore not 
to be placed upon 
the men and women 
who write them. In 
reality it is the pub- 
lisher who is pri- 
marily at fault. But 
he is ably abetted by 
those who carry the publications to all corners 
of the earth. In fact, though the publisher is 
the one who makes the money by pandering 
to the lowest in human nature, he could not 
make so much money did he not have the 
service afforded by many distributors. 

The poor penny-a-liners are simply bread- 
winners. They write for the money—fifty dol- 
lars for the thirty thousand and one hundred 
and fifty dollars for the sixty thousand word 
stories are the usual rates—and they are sub- 
jected to a terrific strain to get their stories 
out on time. A five-cent weekly story must 
be written in a week, and a “‘library book” in 
three weeks. 

In order to round out their lists the “‘ paper- 
cover” houses always have a love series for 
girls and women. This is said to be an even 
more lucrative field than the stories for men 
and boys. But the stories must be handled dif- 
ferently. 

The covers of such books are printed in quiet 
colors and usually consist of a head or a figure 
or two, instead of the scene of action in the 
detective or Wild West publications; for girls, 
while they love thrills, are hypersensitive about 
being accused of reading trash. 

As a general thing women write the love 
thrillers, but very often men do, though, with 
one or two well-known exceptions, a woman’s 
name is always signed to them. The instruc- 
tions which go to the writers of these stories 
are much the same as those for the men’s 
stories. There must be action 
every thousand words. The 
villain, taking the place of the 
criminal, must be defeated in | 
the end, and the readers must 
be told that the “‘straight and 
narrow”’ path is, after all, the 
only one which they can tread 
without danger of being kid- 
naped or betrayed. 


JOW the business of publish- 
1 ing paper-cover thrillers, 
“half-dime novels,” 
began some years ago 
seriously to decline. 
There have been sev- 
eral causes for this. 
The first break came 
when the low-priced 
magazines—some of 
them issued by the 
“‘paper-cover” pub- 
lishers themselves— 
were put on the market. 
The people—and by 
“‘people’”’ I mean the 
elders who used to read 
the weeklies—soon 
found that they could 
get more for their 
money in buying such 
a magazine than’they 
could in a five or fifteen 
cent library. Asa 
matter of fact, whereas 
before they received 
only one story for their 
money, each magazine 
contained a dozen or more short thrillers and 
two or three exciting serials. 

Then there has undoubtedly been an awak- 
ening of the public conscience brought about 
by the persistent work of organizations, sup- 
plemented latterly by public libraries and the 
best of the popular publications devoted to 
women and the home. 

Another factor against the cheap trash is the 
moving-picture show. More nickels than ever 
are spent for thrillers, but it is even more excit- 
ing to see a dare-devil action than to read about 
it. The moving-picture magazines also are now 
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He and His Kind Eagerly Read Detective 
Stories for Ways to Turn Their Tricks 


bought by thousands of women, young and 
old, who used to spend their money for the 
fifteen-cent “library books.” 


ie American boys and girls still get trashy, 
harmful stories. The price and the form 
are changed, that’sall. Instead of sensational, 
cheap, improbable stories in paper covers that 
your boy had to read on the sly, if at all, you 
may be buying the same thing for him and en- 
couraging him to read it—in harmless-looking 
cloth covers. 

It began when publishers of stories in cloth 
saw a new market for cheap books. Most 
stories for young people were then made to sell 
fora dollar or more. These publishers, however, 
bought from the 
“paper-cover” 
houses some of their 
so-called “good 
series,’ and brought 
them out at fifty 
cents, incloth. They 
are still sold, though 
the price is now 
twenty-five cents. 

The success of this 
kind of book—a wolf 
in sheep’s clothing— 
was immediate. But 
the stories were old. 
The next step was 
the publication of 
new stories, of a simi- 
lar exciting char- 
acter, first at fifty 
cents, later at twenty-five. To make these 
books the publishers naturally sought the 
writers who had been turning out the “half- 
dime novels,’”? whose market in paper covers 
was dwindling, and who were therefore glad of 
the new work. This was how I came to write 
“‘twenty-five-cent juveniles.” 

One of the old nickel-novel men, after writ- 
ing many of these new juvenile books under his 
own and other names, got a new idea. The 
houses that were publishing cheap cloth juve- 
niles demanded more stories than he could 
write himself. So he formed a “‘syndicate”—a 
“fiction factory’—to manufacture this prod- 
uct. He employed many of the old producers 
of nickel thrillers, myself among the others. 


—— 


as 
-<§ 


AM going to show you how the twenty-five- 

cent juveniles and the paper-covered thrillers 
may be practically one and the same thing. 
As I had obtained my work on the strength 
of having turned out paper-covered thrillers, 
the instructions for writing twenty-five-cent 
juveniles presupposed my knowledge of the 
technic of building “‘dime novels.” So it was 
not necessary to show me how to write the 
story. I was cautioned, however, against pro- 
ducing sensational situations too often—the old 
rule was once every thousand words, you will 
remember—and told to moralize frequently. 

Descriptions of killings, fights, or of the com- 
mission of serious crimes were to be entirely 
avoided. If my story called for a killing, by 
Indians, bandits, miners, or any- 
body, I was merely to lead up to it 
and then later state the fact as ac- 
complished. The same was to apply 
to fights between schoolboys, or 
“our hero” and anyone else. I was 
told the fights must not be described 
by rounds or even graphically. I 
was to lead the characters to the 
spot, start them going and then tell 
who won and go on. 

I was informed the old stock situ- 
ations must be toned down. I 
must remember boys 
were not so astute as 
criminals, and that the 
more improbable situ- 
ations were to be 
guarded against. I 
was instructed to in- 
troduce the element of 
love for the sake of 
rivalry between “our 
hero” and the villain, 
but to be very careful 
to write about it in 
such a way that the 
ardor would be left to 
the reader’s own in- 
I was 
told that it was per- 
fectly permissible to 
have ‘“‘our hero”’ en- 
gage in a little mild de- 
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fact, it rather lent zest 
to the story, and by 
discovering and dis- 
closing the villainy of 
the rival it emphasized the idea that ‘‘ Right 
will always win.” 


OU see, then, the chief differences between 

the old ‘‘dime novel” and the twenty-five- 
cent juvenile I write about lie in the imagina- 
tion of the buyer, the price and the cloth cover. 
Substitute “our hero” for the detective, bandit, 
or whatever he may be, his rival for the villain, 
tone down your situations, and you have 
transformed the “‘dime novel” into a twenty- 
five-cent juvenile. Just as there were stock 
models for the paper thrillers, so there are for 


these twenty-five-cent stories. The plot in- 
variably depends upon a struggle between ‘‘our 
hero” and a “‘villain”—often one of his own 
schoolmates. ‘Our hero,” though sometimes 
under a cloud, and sometimes in opposition to 
parent and teacher, is always right. 

All the old cheap dodges of the ‘‘ dime novel”’ 
are worked over and over, with the introduc- 
tion of modern facts and inventions, such as 
the submarine, the airship, wireless, etc., to 
make them “up-to-date.” Scarcely any phys- 
ical or scientific feat is impossible for ‘‘our 
hero.”’ Who should know better than I that 
these modern books for boys and girls are es- 
sentially the same as the condemned “dime 
novel’? Have I not written both? The pay 
for the twenty-five-cent juveniles, however, is 
not so good as it was for the old “‘dime”’ and 
“half-dime” novels, being only seventy-five 
dollars for from fifty to sixty thousand words. 


OWEVER, the writer is relieved of one 
burden. He is not obliged to work out his 
own plots. The head of the “‘fiction factory” 
works out all his own plots and sends them to 
his writers. The plot usually bears the name 
of the story, and the accompanying letter tells 
when the manuscript must be finished. Three 
weeks is the customary allowance for fifty thou- 
sand words. The writer is told to “stick to the 
synopsis.”” So, when he receives the manu- 
script, the head of the syndicate is sure that the 
story is ‘‘safe,’”’ that the old habit of the “‘ dime- 
novel” author has not betrayed him into crudi- 
ties that would not do for a “good series.” 

Now how does this affect you? If you wish 
to know whether the boys and girls near you 
are reading this kind of trash find whether 
there are in your house cloth-bound modern 
story books that cost twenty-five cents. Read 
one or two yourself. If you ever read a “‘dime 
novel” you may recognize some of the old 
stock thrills. 

I am not condemning these books because of 
the price. Many worthy books are reprinted 
and sold in cloth to-day at this and other low 
prices. But the twenty-five-cent juvenile of 
the kind I have written and that I wish to 
warn you against is a definite type. If you 
have any doubt of the character of a particular 
book or series submit it to the children’s 
librarian of the nearest public library. Ask her 
whether the library circulates such books. 

The reason it does not is because such stories 
are not real stories—only shf#ms. They do not 
deal with real life, but with worn-out, conven- 
tional characters and incidents, juggled now 
into this, now into that form of cheap, un- 
natural excitement. They are made to thrill. 
But, above all, they are made to sell. 

But the greatest curse of these cheap story 
books lies in the fact that they deaden and 
finally destroy the taste for real books. Their 
readers miss the fine, real things. They come 
to prefer impossible fiction to serious books, to 
biography, history, or even to stories that pre- 
sent life and character as they are. 


INCE I have shown you the inside of the 

cheap juvenile “works,” the question is, 
what are you parents or older friends of the 
youngsters going to do about it? 

I find this test in a recent circular warning 
parents against poor story books: 

Read your children’s story books yourself. Or, 
better still, get your boy or girl to read them aloud 
to you. Ask yourself during the reading: 

“*Does this book lay stress on villainy, decep- 
tion or treachery?’’ 


** Are all the incidents wholesome, probable and 
true to life?’’ 


“‘Does it show young people contemptuous to- 
ward their elders and successfully opposing them ?”’ 

“Do the young characters in the book show 
respect for teachers and others in authority ?”’ 

** Are these characters the kind of young people 
you wish your children to associate with?”’ 

“*Does the book speak of and describe pranks, 
practical jokes and pieces of thoughtless and cruel 
mischief as though they were funny and worthy of 
imitation?”’ 

“Is the English good, and is the story written in 
good style?’”’ 

It has not been easy for me to write this 
article. It may not be easy for you to act on 
it. But I have done my part in laying bare the 
situation. AndI have done so because I have 
become disgusted with the whole business. 
The ideals which I had when I left college have, 
thank goodness, come back to me—and never 
will I write another “factory” story. And this 
decision may mean that, as before, my family 
and I shall again be compelled to be satisfied 
with crumbs instead of meat—because I find 
that having written for the “factories” it is 
now difficult for me to convince a reputable 
publisher that I really can produce a story that 
has literary merit and is true to life. 


V HEN you find that your own children, 

or your neighbor’s children, are getting 
these cloth-bound ‘‘dime novels” from local 
stores, do what you can to spread the informa- 
tion I have given here about them. 

Don’t, however, blame the bookseller too 
much. Remember he keeps such books for sale 
because you and your friends have bought 
them and permitted your young people to buy 
them. Bear in mind that the publication and 
sale of such books will be stopped only when 
the public has awakened to the fact that the 
old “dime novel” they condemn and the newer 
twenty-five-cent juvenile book they buy freely 
may be one and the same thing. 
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By Georgene Faulkner, the “Story Lady” 


The Legend of Saint Nicholas 


NCE upon a time there 
lived a very good man 
named Nicholas. When 
he was a young man his 
father and mother died, 
















f INS WA and he was left all their 
iA, WEN fortune. He looked upon 
pel a. i “OX this money as belonging 

PS Gs NAO + God, and felt that he 


was the steward of God’s mercies. So he went 
about doing good and sharing his riches with 
all who were in need. 

Now there lived in that country a certain 
nobleman who had three beautiful daughters. 
At one time he had been rich, but he became 
very poor, and he did not know how to pro- 
vide for his family. Their clothes were shabby, 
and sometimes they had very little food to eat. 

The daughters were anxious to be married, 
but their father had no money for their mar- 
riage portion, and in that country no maiden 
could marry without a dowry. 

When the good Nicholas heard of their trou- 
bles he longed to help them. He knew that the 
father was proud and would not like to take 
his money, so he thought that it would be 
best to surprise the family. He took some gold 
and tied it in a long silken purse, and he went 
to the home of the nobleman in the night. The 
daughters had gone to bed, but the poor father 
sat by the fireside, watching and praying. 


ICHOLAS wondered how he could bestow 

his gift without being seen, when suddenly 
the moon came from behind a cloud, and he 
saw that a window was open. He crept softly 
to the open window and threw the purse right 
into the room, and it fell at the feet of the 
nobleman. 

The father picked up the purse, and was very 
much surprised to find all the gold pieces. He 
awakened his daughters, and they all rejoiced 
and agreed to give most of the gold to the eldest 
daughter, so that she could marry the young 
man whom she loved. 

Not long after that Nicholas filled another 
silken purse, and went again by night, and 
threw his present through the open window. 
And when the father saw this second gift he 
gave it to the second daughter, and, like her 
sister, she married the man of her choice. 

But the father was very curious to find out 
who had come in the night, for he wished to 
thank the person who had helped them with his 
golden gifts. So he watched and waited; and, 
after a time, Nicholas came with another silken 
purse, filled with gold for the youngest daugh- 
ter. He was about to throw it into the room 
when the nobleman rushed from the house, and, 
seizing him by his long robe, he knelt before him 
and said: ‘‘Oh, good Nicholas, servant of God, 
why do you seek to hide?”’ And he kissed his 
hands and his feet, as he tried to thank him. 

Nicholas answered: “Do not thank me; 
thank the heavenly Father who has sent me to 
you in answer to your prayers; I am but His 
messenger to help those who trust in Him. Tell 
no man of these gifts of gold nor who brought 
them in the night, for my gifts are given in His 
name.” 

Thus the youngest daughter of the nobleman 
was married, and she and her father and her 
sisters all lived happily for the rest of their lives. 


OME time later the good Nicholas was made 

a bishop, and he went about from place to 
place preaching and doing deeds of kindness, so 
that all the people loved him. And when he died 
the people said: ‘‘We will not call him Bishop 
Nicholas, but we will call him Saint Nicholas, 
for if there was ever a saint upon earth, it was 
our good Nicholas.” 

And so he has always been called ‘Good 
Saint Nicholas.” 

And they say that each year Good Saint 
Nicholas goes about on Christmas Eve and 
brings gifts to all who deserve them; and, be- 
cause he once put the gifts of gold in the long 
silken purses, now our children hang up their 
long stockings to receive their gifts. 

And when we give our gifts to one another as 
a surprise, and with the spirit of love and self- 
sacrifice, then we can join in the true celebra- 
tion of Christmas, and become like Good Saint 
Nicholas. 


The Gift of Love 


T WAS acold night for that part of the coun- 

| try, and the shepherds who were out watch- 
ing their flocks upon the hillside drew their 

heavy cloaks about them. The wind whistled 
over them, and the sheep huddled more closely 
together. 

‘Our little lambs will suffer from the cold,” 
said a young shepherd Soy. 

‘“No,” answered his father, ‘‘ for the mother 
sheep protect the lambs with their warm bodies; 
they will not let their babies suffer.” 

“Just look at my little baby lamb,” said the 
boy. ‘Oh, I do hope that no harm will «ome to 
it, for it is the tiniest lamb of the flock, and I 
love it.” 

““Come, boy,” said the father, ‘you have 
rested all day; so you watch the flock fora time, 
and I will lie down here by grandsire and take 
a nap.” 

The cold wind carried the clouds across the 
sky like a flock of scurrying sheep, leaving the 


stars twinkling brightly in the dark blue vault 
of the heavens, and then the wind died down. 

The boy looked at the group of sleeping shep- 
herds and then at the sleeping sheep. As he 
watched, he saw his own little lamb stir uneasily. 

“Poor little lamb, I believe it is lonely. I 
will hold it under my warm cloak while the 
mother sheep sleeps.’”’ And so the boy held 
the baby lamb closely to his bosom while the 
mother sheep slept peacefully. 

A strange chill was over all the land, and it 
was so very still that the boy wished the men 
would awaken, or that one of the sheep would 
bleat, for he felt lonely and afraid, and he knew 
not why. 


UDDENLY he saw a bright light flashing 

through the heavens. Was he asleep or 
dreaming? He sat up and rubbed his eyes. 
No, the light was coming nearer and nearer, 
down toward the earth. The sheep were stirring 
uneasily, and he heard them bleating, for they 
were frightened from their sleep. The shep- 
herds, too, were awakening. 

“What is the meaning of this strange light?” 
said one. ‘Has a star fallen from the sky?” 
asked another. 

“See this golden cloud of glory resting over 
us; it is so bright that I dare not look upon it.” 

The shepherds seized their staves, and some 
of them covered their faces with their 
cloaks, for they were very much 
afraid. The old man went 
down upon his knees, 
and looked up very 



































sent us His angel to tell us that the promised 
King has come.” 

“But the angel said that the Babe was 
wrapped in swaddling clothes and lying in a 
manger. Is it not strange for a prince to come 
to such a lowly palace?” questioned the boy. 

“Yes,” said the old man, “‘it seems strange; 
but we know that He is truly the gift of love 
from God—His only Son who has been promised 
to us for, lo, these many years. Come, we must 
go in haste to find Him.” 

“What gift of love shall we carry to the King, 
grandsire?”’ whispered the boy. 

“The most precious thing we own,” answered 
the old man: ‘‘that which we love the best.” 

‘*But we shepherds have no gold or silver, nor 
jewels fit for a king,’”’ said one of the shepherds. 
“So what can we carry to this child?” 


“T KNOW,” answered the boy, as he looked 

lovingly down upon the little lamb, which 
he was still holding in his strong young arms. “I 
can give my lamb; I loveit, and it is the best 
we have to offer.” 

“The boy is right,”’ said the old man; “this 
baby lamb is the purest and whitest little lamb 
from our flock, and it is truly a gift of love.” 

And so the shepherds went in haste down the 
hillside, the boy holding in his arms the baby 
lamb. At last they reached the little town of 

Bethlehem, and they came to a low 
stable, and there found their 

King—a tiny babe wrapped 
in swaddling clothes, 
lying in a manger. 


















































{LLUSTRATION BY TROY AND MARGARET WEST KINNEY 


The Purest and Whitest Littke Lamb Was His Gift of Love 


reverently, and the boy stood motionless, gaz- 
ing spellbound at the radiant vision; for in this 
cloud of golden glory a beautiful angel came 
down to the earth, and stood upon the hillside 
among them; and the angel said: 

‘Fear not: for, behold, I bring you good tid- 
ings of great joy, which shall be to all people. 
For unto you is born this day in the city of 
David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. And 
this shall be a sign unto you; Ye shall find the 
babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in 
a manger.” 


ND, as the angel ceased speaking, suddenly 
the heavens opened, and there was with 
the angel a multitude of the heavenly host who 
were singing and praising God, saying: ‘‘Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men.” 
Then the bright light was gone,.but the shep- 
herds still looked earnestly toward the sky. 
“Truly it was a message from God,”’ said the 
old man, as he bowed his white head. ‘‘God has 


They saw the cattle standing near, and Joseph 
watching over the mother Mary and the heav- 
enly Child. This was no palace home—these 
were no royal robes of state. But the shep- 
herds knew that the words of the angel were 
true, and that this babe was their promised 
King. 


“THE heavenly light that had shone in the 

sky while the angel chorus sang over the 
hillside seemed to shine also around the holy 
Child, and the shepherds covered their faces, 
for they could not look upon its radiance. And 
they fell upon their knees and worshiped the 
Child, and thanked God that the Gift of Love 
had been given to all the waiting world. 

The boy looked on with wondering eyes, and 
then he held out the little lamb. And the Babe 
smiled into the eyes of the boy, and stretched 
out His tiny hands. Then the boy sank slowly 
down upon his knees by the Babe, and placed 
at His feet the tiniest lamb from the flock—a 
gift of love for the Christ Child. 
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The Forest Christmas Tree 


OTHER, may we have a Christmas tree 
M in the forest?’”’ shouted small Sam and 
Susan in chorus. 

“Why, what do you mean?” answered their 
mother; ‘‘our tree comes from the forest every 
year.” 

“Yes, but we do not mean that. We do not 
want father to cut down a tree and bring it in 
tous. We want to go out in the forest and trim 
a tree for our forest friends.” 

“Well,” said their mother, “I always feel 
sorry to have these trees destroyed every year. 
What is your plan?” 

““You see, it is this way,” said Susan. “‘ Nora 
has been telling us a story about Norway, and 
she says that in that cold northern country 
they save some of the grain at the harvest time 
and, when Christmas comes, they tie bunches 
of grain on a tall pole or a tree, and the birds 
fly down and have a Christmas feast. Now we 
want to do that, only we want to put on our 
tree food for all our forest friends.” 

“It is a very good idea,” said their mother, 
“and we will all help you.” 


O THE day before Christmas they went out 

to the forest. Fortunately they did not 
have far to go, as their home stood near the 
edge of the woods. And sucha strange proces- 
sion as they were, to be sure! Father carried 
a stepladder and a big box of salt. Mother had 
a basket of vegetables. Nora brought bundles 
of grain and hay. Sam had a basket of nuts 
and some cranberry and pop-corn chains which 
he and Susan had made. And Susan carried 
some small paper baskets which she had folded 
and filled with bird seed, and some paper 
chains with which to trim the tree. 

“Oh, this is the very pine tree where we 
played last summer!” said the children. “Let 
us have this for our Christmas tree.” 

“Very well,” said their father, as he put up 
the ladder; and, taking the grain from Nora, 
he began to tie bunches up near the top of the 
tree. Sam put on the cranberry and pop-corn 
chains, and Susan hung on her baskets of seed 
and festooned her paper chains over the 
branches, ‘‘to make it look pretty,”’ she said. 

Mother and Nora fastened carrots and let- 
tuce leaves on the lowest branches for the 
rabbits, and scattered the nuts about for the 
squirrels. Thenthechildren foundsomeground 
pine under the snow, and they put long gar- 
lands of this bright green about the box of salt 
for the deer. 

At last the Christmas presents were all in 
place, and the family went home. The next 
morning the children awakened very early, and 
soon they awoke everyone in the house with 
their shouts of “‘Merry Christmas! Merry 
Christmas!” They looked at their new toys, 
and took everything out of their stockings; 
and then they said: 

‘Let us go out to the forest, and hide in the 
bushes, and watch our forest friends when they 
find their Christmas tree.” 

So they bundled up in their warm wraps and 
rantothe woods. But, early as they were, their 
forest friends were there before them. 


I TOW the birds were the first to discover the 

tree. Assoon as it was daylight they were 
attracted by the bright chains, and flew to ex- 
amine the tree. And when they found the grain 
and their own baskets of bird seed, they car- 
oled and twittered the glad news throughout 
the forest: 


Good cheer! Good cheer! Good food is here; 
A Christmas tree for you and me 
Stands in the forest here. Good cheer! 


The squirrels, awakened by the birds’ songs, 
poked their heads out of their holes in the trees 
and came scrambling down through the branches 
and ran to the wonderful tree. And when they 
found their nuts they began to chatter: 


Nut meat, come eat! 
Nut meat, a treat! 
So sweet, nut meat! 


The rabbits came hopping out from their 
homes, and they frisked about the tree; and 
their whiskers fairly trembled with eagerness 
when they found their carrots and lettuce. 
Some of the rabbits bounced back into the 
woods to call the deer: 


Come deer! Come deer! 
Christmas cheer, in the forest near: 
Come deer! Come deer! 


And the timid deer followed the rabbits to the 
tree. They found their box of salt, and soon ate 
it. Then they took bunches of hay from the tree, 
and carried them away to save for another day. 
And the thrifty little squirrels hid many a nut. 

‘““What a wonderful tree! Who gave us such 
a treat?” said the animals. 

“The children who live near by,” twittered 
the birds. ‘‘ We will never fear them again, for 
they are our friends,”’ said all the animals. 

The children, peeking out from behind the 
bushes, could not understand what the animals 
were saying, but Susan said: ; 

“We never had such a nice Christmas tree. 
Let us do this every year.” 

“Agreed!” said Sam. ‘‘I like this tree the 
best, too, and I know our forest friends en- 
joyedit. So we will never cut down another tree 
but will always have a forest Christmas tree.”’ 
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Bright Things of All Times That People Have Laughed Over 


She Knew All Right 


ITTLE John came down to breakfast with a 

tired look in his eyes. 

““Oh, mother,” sighed the kid, ‘‘I had such a 
terrible dream last night! I dreamed I was hav- 
ing a fight with a great big bear bigger’n this 
house, and he tore me almost to little bits. 
Does a horrid dream like that mean anything?” 

“Tt does, my son,” returned mother in a 
voice of ominous calm as she reached for her 
slipper. ‘It means that I know what became of 
that mince pie I couldn’t find last night.” 





Once Was Enough 


AID six-year-old Agnes to her Presbyterian 
cousin of the same age: ‘‘Come wif’ me to 
the ’Piscopal Sunday school, James.” 

“What do you have?” asked James, with 
thoughts of Christmas in his mind. 

“We have lovely music,” replied the more 
spiritually minded Agnes, “‘and Bible stories, 
and the Collect every Sunday.” 

“Nothin’ doin’,” said James indignantly. 
“T had the colic once an’ it nearly killed me. 
You can’t make me go where they have it every 
Sunday.” 


A Bird in the Hand, Etc. 


EAREST,” said the young husband, 
“can’t I get you a beautiful diamond ring 
for Christmas?” 

“Oh, darling,’”’ whispered the far-seeing 
young thing, “I will take the ring now and let 
Christmas bring its happy surprises just as 
usual.” 

Just as Good as New 


\ RS. BRINDLE: Now, Mary, I want you 
z to be careful. This is some very old table 
linen—been in the family for over two hundred 
years, and 

Mary: Ah, sure, ma’am, you needn’t worry; 
I won’t tell a soul, and it looks as good as new 
anyway. 





All the Same to Him 


A was about to be sworn in, when 
the judge bethought himself to say: 

“T trust, sir, that you fully understand the 
duties and responsibilities of a juror?” 

Whereupon the man drew himself up and 
answered: 

“Your Honor, I am a plain man and believe 
in being fair to all. I don’t go by what the law- 
yers say, and I don’t go by what the judge says, 
but I look carefully at the defendant in the dock 
and I say to myself: ‘That fellow must have 
done something or he wouldn’t be here.’ So I 
bring ’em all in guilty.” 


It All Depended 


‘““T SEE they are now manufacturing asbestos 
shingles which will not burn,” said the 
teacher. 
“Well, I don’t know about their not burn- 
ing,’ said the boy reflectively. ‘‘I guess it will 
depend on how they are used.” 





Didn’t Want to Rob Him 


is IS face was pinched and drawn. With fal- 
tering footsteps he wended his way among 
the bustling Christmas crowd. 

‘‘Kind sir,” he suddenly exclaimed, “ will you 
not give me a loaf of bread for my wife and 
little ones?” 

The stranger regarded him not unkindly. 
‘‘Far be it from me,” he rejoined, ‘‘to take ad- 
vantage of your destitution. Keep your wife 
and little ones; I do not want them.” 


HEADING 


Shifting the Responsibility 


JESSIE had just received a bright new dime 
and was starting out to invest in an ice- 
cream soda. 

‘Why don’t you give your money to the mis- 
sionaries?” asked the minister, who was calling 
at the house. 

“T thought about that,” said Bessie, “‘but I 
think I will buy the ice-cream soda and let the 
druggist give the money to the missionaries.” 


By Their Fruits She Knew Them 


N HER draped and darkened tent the ama- 

teur palmist was telling fortunes for the 
charity bazaar. 

‘*Ah,”’ she said with slow impressiveness to 
the fair maiden who impatiently awaited her 
fate. ‘‘I see by your hand that you are going to 
be married.” 

‘“How wonderful!” breathed the client with 
a blush and a giggle. 

“And,” went on the wise one, a note of acerb- 
ity creeping into her voice, ‘‘I see the happy one 
is to be Mr. Binks.” 

“But surely,” demurred the maid, “‘ you can- 
not read that from the lines in my hand.”’ 

“Lines nothing!” exclaimed the sybil with 
sudden scorn. ‘‘ You are wearing the ring I re- 
turned to Mr. Binks three weeks ago.” 


But Was the Doctor Grateful ? 


a H, I AM so grateful that you came so 
quickly in response to my call, doctor!”’ 
said the young bride. 

“Well,” replied the physician, smiling into 
the pretty face, ‘“‘I am only too glad to do so, 
particularly as you said it was so urgent.” 

“Ves, doctor, it is,” she replied. ‘‘Some unex- 
pected guests have come and the butler hasn’t 
turned up as he promised. And as I know you 
are accustomed to killing things, I wanted to 
ask if you would kill a couple of chickens for me.”’ 





A Lost Opportunity 


““X\TEVER put off till tomorrow what you can 
1 N do today,” quoted the minister on his 
Christmas visit. 
“That’s right,’’ replied the youth. “TI did 
that once and the next day they took down the 
mistletoe.” 


Plenty of Room Anyway 


“TT IS a mistake,” declared the young man 
oracularly to the girl he had just met at 
the Christmas house party, “‘for a girl to marry 
a man to reform him.” 
“That may be so,” acquiesced the fair one, 
‘‘but there are very few men in whom a girl 
cannot effect at least some improvements.” 


And So is the Onion 


HE onion differs from the peach. 
Few people of the onion screech 
In rime or song. 
But fortune always makes amends, 
And those who are the onion’s friends 
Are for it strong. 


The Difference 


“““ OD loves the Irish,’’ said Mike to Pat as 
they were taking up the pavement on 
Fifth Avenue. 
“He does that,’”? answered Pat as he looked 
up and saw Andrew Carnegie whizzing by in a 
big limousine, ‘‘ but he seems to help the Scotch.”’ 


The College “ Follow-Up” 


“My COLLEGE certainly takes an interest 
ye in its graduates,”’ said Jones to Smith. 
““How’s that?” asked Smith. 
“Why, here I get a note from the dean saying 
he will be glad to hear of the death of any of the 
alumni.” 


DECORATION BY GUERNSEY MOORE 


Business is Business 


UGENE was a very mischievous little boy 

and his mother’s patience was worn to the 
limit. She had spoken very nicely to him sev- 
eral times without effect. Finally she said: 

““Vou are a perfect little heathen!”’ 

““Do you mean it?’”’ demanded Eugene. 

“Indeed, I do,” said the mother. 

“Then, mother,” said the boy, “why can’t I 
keep that ten cents a week you gimme for the 
Sunday-school collection? I guess I’m as hard 
up as any of the rest of ’em.” 





y AS your Christmas bazaar a success?” 


inquired Gladys. 

“Tt certainly was,’’ responded Mabel with 
enthusiasm. ‘“‘The minister will surely have 
cause to be very grateful.” 

*“How much did you make?” 

“‘Oh, the expenses were a good bit more than 
the receipts. But, then, ten of us got engaged, 
so the minister will make a good thing in wed- 
ding fees a little later.” 


Strove to Please 


PLEASANT lady customer was looking at 
teakettles. The patient clerk handed down 
large teakettles and small teakettles, aluminum, 
porcelain and copper. Finally the pleasant cus- 
tomer said: ‘‘ Well, thank you very much. I was 
just looking for a friend.” 
“‘Wait,” said the patient clerk. “‘ Here is one 
more. Perhaps you will find your friend in 
this one.” 


The Real Thing in Optimists 


““DINKS is certainly a confirmed optimist,’ 
said Mr. Sluggs to his neighbor on the 8:23 

morning train. 

“‘T never noticed it,” grunted the neighbor. 
““What makes you think so?” 

“Because he is trying to raise roses, vege- 
tables, chickens and two bull pups all on the 
same lot.” 


Just the Same 


ONG years ago they had parted, and now in 
the deepening shadows of the twilight they 
had met again. 

“Here is the old stile, Mary,’ he said. 

‘* Aye, an’ here be our initials that you carved, 
Sandy,” she replied. 

The ensuing silence was only broken by the 
buzzing of an aéroplane overhead. Honey- 
laden memories thrilled through the twilight 
and flushed their glowing cheeks. 

““Ah, Mary,” exclaimed Sandy, ‘‘ye’re just 
as bonnie as ye ever were, an’ I ha’e never for- 
gotten ye, my bonnie lass!” 

“And ye, Sandy,” she cried, while her blue 
eyes moistened, ‘‘are just as big a leear as ever, 
an’ I believe ye jist the same.” 





One Way to Do It 


T WAS Christmas week and the car was 

crowded to its limit. ‘‘Here, you!” bawled 
the conductor angrily. ‘‘You rang up a fare! 
Do that again and I[’ll put you off the car!” 

The little man, jammed in the middle of the 
crowded car, at once rang up another fare. 
Thereupon the conductor stopped the car, 
forced his way through the jam, and projected 
the offender through the crowd and to the edge 
of the platform. 

“Thanks,” said the little man; “here’s your 
dime. I didn’t see any other way to get through 
that crowd.” 


She Prayed for Him All Right 


GROUP of stylishly dressed young men 

were approached by a very pretty Salva- 
tion Army lassie and asked to buy a copy of 
“The War Cry.” One of the young men thought 
he would have some fun with the girl: 

“Perhaps, if I give you a nickel, you'll say a 
prayer for me this evening, when your pretty 
head touches the pillow,” said the ‘‘fresh” 
young man. 

“Ves, I will,” answered the lassie, “but I 
won’t wait until tonight. I’ll say it now.” 

This was more than the young man bar- 
gained for, but the girl lifted her face and 
prayed: “O Lord, make this young man’s heart 
as soft as his head.” 


Inadequate Instructions 


ha Nellie, is your mother in? 
NELLIE: No, mother is out shopping. 
CALLER: When will she return? 
NELLIE (loudly): Mother, what shall I say 
now? 


Better Left Unsaid 


m6 +4 must give Uncle Arthur something 
for Christmas, dear,’”’ said Mrs. Scott to 
her husband. ‘It isn’t the value of the thing 
you know, but the thought.” 

‘*H’m,” replied Mr. Scott, “I guess at that 
it will be just as well if Uncle Arthur doesn’t 
know too much about the thought that will go 
with it.” 

So as to Make Sure 


“T HEARD, my dear, by ac€ident today,” 
said the young husband, ‘“‘that you gave a 
very generous Christmas contribution to the 
Baby Fund. That’s very nice to doit so quietly.” 
““Yes,” she answered. “You know I don’t 
believe, Harry, in parading one’s benefactions. 
And, to be sure I wouldn’t be found out, I signed 
a fictitious name to the check.”’ 





Had Heard it Before 


4~RANK had behaved beautifully at the 
Christmas dinner until the dessert arrived. 
““Mamma,” he cried, ‘‘ will the fruit hurt me, 
or is there enough to go round?” 


Wanted to be Honest 


CONGRESSMAN sent free seeds to a con- 

stituent in a franked envelope on the cor- 

ner of which were the usual words: ‘Penalty 

for private use, $300.’ A few days later he re- 
ceived a letter which read: 


I don’t know what to do about those garden 
seeds you sent me. I notice it is $300 fine for pri- 
vate use. I don’t want to use them for the public. 
I want to plant them in my private garden. I can't 
afford to pay $300 for the privilege. Won’t you see 
if you can fix it so I can use them privately ? 


Who Was It? 


“THE young teacher had been studying the 
wind all week—its power, effects, etc.— 
until the subject had been pretty well exhausted. 
To stimulate interest the teacher said, in her 
most enthusiastic manner: ‘Children, as I 
came to school today in the trolley car the door 
opened and something came softly in and kissed 
me on the cheek. What do you think it was?” 
And the children joyfully answered: “The 


99 


conductor! 


Took Advantage of Her 


LITTLE girl about six years old was visit- 
ing friends. During the course of the con- 
versation one of them remarked: 
“*T hear you have a new little sister.” 
“Ves,” answered the little girl, ‘‘just two 
weeks old.” 
“Did you want it to be a little girl? ”’ 
““No, I wanted it to be a boy,” she replied, 
‘but it came while I was at school.” 
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stores. 


“SCHOENHUT” 
piano. 

Toy Pianos should not be ordered 
direct from the factory, as it is not 
practical to ship them by Parcel Post. 


These are not real children but Schoenhut All Wood Dolls 
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Toys for this Christmas 


Life-like child face 



































Universally acknowl- 
edged the best unbreak- 
able toys. The funniest 
things you ever saw. They 
appeal alike to boy's and 
girls of any age. There is 
no end to the fun—new 
tricks each more amusing 
than the last are con- 
stantly discovered. The 
Elephantcandotricks you 
never heard of. The Don- 
key is ‘“‘cuter’’ than any 
gnimal Barnum ever had. 
Then there is the Horse, 
the Ring- master, the 
Lady Rider, the Dog, the 
Hobo, the Negro and the 
Goat, etc., etc. The Clowns 
make grown-up people, as well 
as children, laugh for hours. 








Schoenhut Toy Pianos 


have been made continuously for forty- 
four years in the U. 
There are forty-two variations in 
sizes and styles with 
from 25 cents to $25.00 each. 
Schoenhut Toy Pianos are sold by 
practically all toy dealers and music 
Get your dealer to show them 
to you and be sure to look for the name 
which is on each 


prices ranging 


** doll-faces.”’ 


| =P 


maker. 


There 


noise. 


There 








Did you think that all 
toys came from Germany? 
You’re wrong. One of the 
biggest toy factories in the 
world is right here in the 
United States. 

A toy-maker, some one 
has said, 
brains of a wizard and the 
heart of a child.’”” Such a 
man started this great 
American toy business. His 


father, his grandfather and all his 
ancestors for several generations, 
every one of them had been a toy- 
It was in the blood. And 
today every one of his six sons is 
active in the toy business which 
he founded. 

This man, Albert Schoenhut, 
was the first to make toys true to 
life. Before him, toy-makers had 
just followed their own whims 
and made fanciful things. But he 
knew that in every child’s heart 
is a longing for the real, for things 
that work and go. 


they didn’t make music—just 
Mr. Schoenhut invented a 
toy piano with accurate notes. 
Real tunes could be played on it. 
He made the keys the same width 
as they are on grown-up pianos. 
That was so that the child could 
learn to spread its fingers 
properly. 


hind the accuracy of tone and the 


page of Schoenhut's Favorites | 


REGUS. PAT.OFP. 


that will make the Holidays Happy 
for American boys and girls x 


must “‘have the tesque ones. 


this page. 


were toy pianos, but child’s growing thoughts. 


with amusement. 


or package. 


. Showing Patent Steel 
was a real sa ieee be Springs with Swivel 
Connections 


Philadelphia 


proper spacing of the keys. 
Mr. Schoenhut wanted 
every toy he made to edu- 
cate the child as well as to 
amuse it, to train the grow- 
ing mind along natural lines 
rather than along gro- 


This educational prin- 
ciple was always applied, 
and always will be applied, 
to every Schoenhut toy. It 


would take too much space to 
describe the vast list of toys 
with which these master crafts- 
men have peopled the world in 
which children live. Buta few of 
the most popular are shown on 


With the Schoenhut toys in 
every good store, everywhere, no 
mother need put in the hands 
of her child carelessly conceived 
or cheaply constructed toys— 
toys that break a few days after 
Christmas, toys with paint that 
comes off, toys that confuse the 


Every Schoenhut toy means 
education cleverly interwoven 


Look for the name ‘‘Schoen- 
hut” which appears on every toy 


The A. Schoenhut Co., 
2467 Sepviva St. 


Schoenhut “‘Modlwood”’ Toys 


are all wood construction toys for the 
smaller children whose unskilled hands 
cannot master the more complicated 
metal toys. They are made from clean, 
white wood (not painted). They can 
be constructed and taken apart at will, 
satisfying the youngsters’ natural crav- 
ing to know “‘what’s inside.”” Locomo- 
tives, automobiles, motor-trucks, etc., 
can be made. If not at your dealer’s, 
write direct to us for circulars. 











The usual doll-face 








Schoenhut All Wood Dolls are the most attractive and 
lovable little folks in the world. 
from wood and are practically indestructible. . Even the 
heads are modeled from solid wood. Some are beautiful, 
life-like, child faces modeled by famous artists and 
others are the usual 
painted with natural oil colors that will not come off and 
which give a finish superior to any other doll head. 


They are made entirely 


All are artistically 
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Schoenhut All Wood Perfection Art Dolls are fully 
jointed—not with elastic cord, but with our patent steel 
springs with swivel connections. The parts are held 
tightly, but are flexible enough so that the dolls will hold 
any pose. Having no elastic cord, they never need 
restringing. They come with the finest quality mohair 
pide or with hair carved on wooden head painted natural 
colors. 


” Cleealiaaal s ‘Boece ces Toys 
Greatest Show on Earth 











































These Wonderful Schoenhut Dolls never break or 
cause heartaches. Your little ones can never know the 
full joy and pride of doll possession until they own a 
SCHOENHUT 

Schoenhut Dolls, being a new invention, are not yet 
stocked by all dealers. If your dealer cannot supply you 
we shall be glad to supply you direct from the factory. 
Send for illustrated doll booklet. 


The Figures are made 
of solid wood, fully jointed 
with elastic cord. The 
Clowns and other figures 
are dressed in fancy cos- 
tumes. The Animals are 
painted in oil colors that 
will not come off. They 
will stand the roughest 
kind of treatment. You 
can start a circus with a 
i few pieces and keep add- 
\ . 4 ing until your “Greatest 

. 4 Show on Earth” is com- 
gate. Sold in sets from 

Oc to $25.00, according to 
the number of pieces in a 
set. If your dealer cannot 
supply you send us his 
name and we will mail you 
catalogue with illustra- 
tions free. 
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Ivory Soap Feels Grateful to 
Tingling Cheeks and Chapped Hands 


EJOICE if your youngsters come trooping in to supper with cheeks tingling from the 


frosty air and bodies tired from vigorous play on the sliding track, the skating pond 
or the toboggan slide. 


For pleasure and health no exercise can equal the blood-quickening sports of winter. That 
such minor drawbacks as burning faces and chapped hands cannot be escaped need not 
worry the children or you so long as Ivory Soap is in the house. 








No matter how sensitive their skins, it will be no hardship to bathe with Ivory. Because | 
it is free from uncombined alkali and all harsh materials Ivory Soap feels as mild and 
grateful to a smarting skin as to one not affected by the cold. 
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IVORY SOAP........ | 
IT FLOATS 


Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada 
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THREE CHRISTMASES 
A Ghristmas Editorial, 


Decoration by Joseph G. Goll 


I: SEEMED so strange that, with Christmas happiness and merriment 





filling so many homes, such deep and overwhelming sorrow should rest 

on one home. It was only when the little children came within her 
range of vision that, for a moment, a glimmer of herself returned and a 
look of happy recognition came into the dull and unseeing eyes that on 
other Christmases had been so full of happy anticipation. The quick and 
happy mental response that so distinguished her devoted relations with 
her own was shattered, and only the physical shell remained. Slowly the 
day crept along with an oppressive shadow in every moment; even the 
children seemed conscious of some fearsome weight upon the day, that no 
one seemed able to lift. And from that home there went forth the single 
unanswered cry of “Why?” 












O A YEAR’S days went round. Months had passed since she had 

been laid away, and the Christmas sun rose on a home that seemed 
so empty, so cold, so strangely lacking a Presence. Even the memory of 
the Christmas before became grateful and pleasant to look back upon. 
For, at least, she was there. Sadly shattered, sorrowful to look upon, 
heartbreaking to think of,—still, she was there! And now, even the 
Presence was removed, and that chill that comes and is understood by 
only those who know came upon the first Christmas after,—the first 
Christmas with her not there and with thoughts of so many Christmases 
to come when she would not be there. The first Christmas after is like 
that: full of that pain of the heart that seems to end in the cry that 
mothers ought never to leave us. The loss is felt, and felt so keenly: 
the confusion seems so absolute: the removal so poignantly real. Life 
itself and not its cessation here canonizes some spirits, and that seems so 
true of a good mother! It isa hard day to pass through, and the heart is 
grateful when at last the darkness marks its end and unconsciousness 
mercifully comes to obliterate the torture of mind and heart and soul. 
Such a Christmas is impossible to realize until it has come into our lives, 
y | and then we understand for others. To be comforted at all, even of God, 
ill tp seems a miracle! 


Aibtid ND then comes the third Christmas like the trinity of Faith, Hope 
| and Charity, only, in sorrow, reversed,—that period after the 
testing-time when Thought and Recollection come to soothe and calm 
and bring understanding: when the one that was once a Presence becomes 
a Precious Memory and an Everyday Strength and takes her place in 
| | Me every thought we think and in every act: when the vision, that comes of 
an Faith and Belief, has followed into the Glory-land. Such a Christmas is 

mt ad ee worth living through: when the remembrance of beautiful qualities and 
HI lovable traits and treasured sayings takes the place of questionings and 
forebodings and cold confusion. Then do we realize that through Pur- 
gatory have we traveled to reach the day of deliverance and peaceful 
calm—and Faith. Through deep, deep waters have we gone, but not 
until afterward do we realize that some Mighty Angel was there to smile 
them aside. 






























foe deep experiences of Life mean much to us: how much they 
mean, more than can ever be said or written, we know only when we 
have met them and when we have come out of them with that sublime and 
strength-giving Faith that sees the resting place ‘“‘beyond the green- 
heaped mound.” 

And, as Christmases come and go after such an experience, we find that 
increasing comfort in the nearness of a spirit to our own that becomes 
more and more a part of us as the years goon. Fora mother’s place in the 
heart of a child never becomes vacant. The Presence may be removed, 
but the Memory remains and sweetens and strengthens as the Yuletides 
follow one another. 

But it is given to many of us not to reach this stage until the second 
Christmas after,— until we pass through the regeneration of the Christmas 
of a Presence, the Christmas of a Loss, and the Christmas when it is made 
clear to us that the Loss does not mean the closing of The Book of Life 
but only the beginning of a new chapter. Then do we realize that when a 
good mother passes to her reward the gates of Paradise swing open so wide 
that rays of the glory within fall upon those who are left behind, and in 
that Light we see that 


‘‘ Earth’s crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush alive with God, 
But only he who sees takes off his shoes.” 
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4. Yet the Old First, of Lyme, 33 
“4 Celebrated in Spite of Itself }7 


ar By Anna McClure Sholl 





























for her depression still 
weighed upon her. Oh, 
how hard it was to be 
a Christian! Most 
hard, indeed, since the 
Y Old First had become so 
fatally rich that it must 
havea new ornate edifice 
to take the place of the 
ancient brick building 
with its paneling and 
galleries. The Old First 
Church had stood among 
its graves for over a 
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HE Lord loveth a cheerful giver.’”’ Edgar delivered 
his text piously. A titter went around the breakfast 
table, and the Reverend Joseph Bentley glanced 
at his wife with an inquiring look that said: ‘‘Shall we 
notice it now? Shall it be public reproof or a conference 
in the library after breakfast?’’ The quick answer of 
her eyes said as plain as words: ‘‘Don’t let us have a 
fuss in the middle of family worship.’’ Then she re- 
peated her own text, and listened to her husband’s grave 
reading of the Psalms with a part of her brain on the 
subject.of the breakfast toast. 

During prayers she became conscious that the boys 
were comparing marbles, for without opening her eyes 
she could hear the clink as the marbles came together. 
Unconsciously she sighed. This naughtiness of the chil- 
dren seemed to her all one with the general disorder, the 
dreadful church quarrel that had split up the congrega- 
tion into two irreconcilable factions beyond even her 
husband’s power to unite. What was the matter with 
her own children—what was the matter with the First 
Church that nobody could be good five minutes? 

The Reverend Joseph Bentley said ‘‘Amen,’’ and rose 
witha sad, stern face. ‘‘ Edgar,” were his first words, “ you 
are to come to me in the library after breakfast.” 

Jean was eating her toast daintily. She paused a mo- 
ment and regarded her father with wistful inquiry. 
‘“‘Daddie, aren’t we really to have any Christmas pres- 
ents this year?” 


SMILE flitted over his face. Jean’s little feminine 

wishes always touched him, but it was time to talk 
frankly with the children. ‘Don’t you know, Jean,” he 
replied, ‘“that this church quarrel has made a real differ- 
ence in our finances! People are holding back with their 
pew rents—witheverything. They are afraid Iam taking 
sides, though I don’t care whether Deacon Wilberforce’s 
Byzantine plan or Deacon Cargrave’s Gothic one is 
adopted for the new church. We ought to be a united 
congregation, and then it wouldn’t matter if we worshiped 
in a log cabin.” 

“Who drew up their old plans anyway ?”’ Edgar asked 
bitterly. 

‘Edgar, you’d bettercome with me now to the study,” 
his father said. ‘‘I want a little talk with you.” 

“‘Daddie!’’ Jean’s sweet voice detained him. He 
turned and smiled down into the upturned face of his only 
daughter. ‘I only wanted toask,” she said, ‘‘ whose turn 
it is to get a wedding fee.” 

‘‘Mine!’’ Edgar announced triumphantly. ‘Don’t 
you remember, Sis, mother got the fee from the Park 
wedding, and you had the farmer’s who was married in 
the study?” 

“Oh, yes,” Jean sighed; ‘‘I had forgotten.” 

She went away to collect her school books in the wake 
of her two small brothers. Mrs. Bentley was left alone, 
but she did not at once begin her morning activities, 
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first moment she had set 
eyes upon it; and in her 
expectant thoughts had 
woven a romance of religious life through what might be 
accomplished there by the efforts of a happy, humble, 
aspiring congregation. The neighborhood offered great 
opportunities to any church, for beyond the elm-shaded 
houses of Old Lyme was New Lyme with its mills, where a 
depressing repetition of an ancient story was to be fol- 
lowed in the lines of gray, unpainted houses, the ash 
heaps and piles of refuse, and the unsewered streets. 


ITH her husband Kate Bentley had visited New 

Lyme in the first days of his pastorship, only to learn 
that this frayed fringe of a proud old township did not 
take kindly to visitors, lay or clerical. Kate learned later 
that the deacons had hinted with amused tolerance to ber 
husband that the highly respectable congregation of the 
Old First would absorb all his activities. It was an inter- 
esting congregation; everybody who was anybody had 
vaults in the yard and pews in the sanctuary, and they 
had known all about one another for over a hundred 
years—not an infallible recipe for Christian charity. 

But all minor differences were focused about two 
greater ones represented by Deacon Wilberforce, a big 
mill owner, and Deacon Cargrave, who was president 
of the First National Bank of Old Lyme. They were 
haughtily prosperous gentlemen who kept up with the 
tradition of rivalry between the two families—not in 
ways obvious or crude, but by invariably taking oppo- 
site sides on any subject that might be presented. Half 
the congregation would then draw off to one, half to the 
other leader, and endless discussions would ensue that 
sometimes led to people not speaking. 

Kate thought it was very dreadful, but, as the pas- 
tor’s wife, she schooled herself to the inevitable negations. 
Certain people were a comfort to her, and chief 
among them was the spirited, pretty, motherless 
Elise Wilberforce, whose eyes Kate had often 
seen directed toward West Cargrave, Deacon 
Cargrave’s son, not long out of the medical 
school, who had begun to practice in Old Lyme. 

Kate had asked herself more than once if these 
two were falling in love, and if they did, what 
would happen! The serious, bitter, heart-burning 
quarrel over the plans for the new church had 
literally brought everything to a standstill. * 
People wouldn’t come to the guilds be- 
cause they might meet members of the e 
opposite faction; they wouldn’t pay their (y ny 
pew rents because some of the money might Nat WES. 
support the wrong kind of architecture. whe hy Nf 
Even the usual Christmas-Eve festival had N 
been abandoned because people were too 
sulky to take interest. Something must * ,' 
be done! Christmas was only seven days ~ 


off. 
“Why, Kate, you’re crying!”” Her hus- 
band’s voice broke in upon her thoughts. 


For, Walking Up the Aisle, Shoulder to Shoulder, Were Her Father and 
West’s Father. They Appeared Grim and Solemn, but Resolute 

















She looked at him through the big tears 
that had come welling to her eyes, and tried 
to smile. “Joe, we’ve got to do something 
about this church quarrel.”’ 

‘‘T’ve tried everything,’’ he replied with 
quiet discouragement. ‘‘I’ve called on 
everybody in the congregation and person- 
ally appealed to their sense of charity, of 
right—of humor; but it’s no good.” 

She gazed at him a minute, lost in thought. ‘Yes, 
but you’ve gone to the heads of families, the old 
ladies, all the people who have stopped growing, all the 





labeled, settled sorts. You haven’t tried ”” She 
paused and he waited. ‘There’s only one hope,’’ she 
began again abruptly. ‘‘Is there anybody in love in the 


congregation? I mean really, deeply in love—the big 
thing that’s bound to go on, and clear a way for itself, 
and find a hearth—and find the stars maybe?”’ 

He smiled wistfully. ‘‘I know! It is a God-time, isn’t 
it?—that first real thing.” 

““Oh, yes! Sometimes people get nearer the Kingdom 
of Heaven than ever in their lives! And that’s the great 
chance to reach them. They’ve no prejudices then, no 
resentments, no frozen opinions. You can’t have these 
things when you are warm and happy right down to your 
toes; when all the universe has burst on you through 
just one girl—or one good man. Joe, who is in love in 
your congregation ?”’ 

A twinkle came irto his eyes. ‘‘Edgar has just asked 
me the same thing.” 

_. The monkey! Of what possible interest is that to 
im? 

‘““The wedding fee, of course. He gets it next, and 
he’s crazy for somebody to be married before Christmas. 
He’s sore, of course, about this Christmas, and it’s hard 
to make a boy see the fun of giving rather than receiving. 
Something has to happen inside of him, and it hasn’t 
happened to Edgar yet.”’ 

“‘T think I know someone in whom it has happened— 
and that’s Elise Wilberforce!” 

He nodded. ‘Yes, I’ve noticed her in church. She 
feels, she thinks, as the others are not feeling and think- 
ing—and I’ve imagined that there’s someone else.”’ 


KE laughed. ‘‘Of course there’s someone else! You 
don’t begin to feel and think in a certain way until 
there’s someone else. Do you suspect who it is?” 

“T know! It’s West Cargrave—and he has ‘thoughts 
and feelings’ too. My dear, I know the look! When I 
see it in their faces I feel I must step down from the 
pulpit and put them there to tell their message!” 

‘“‘Let’s begin with Elise and West then!” 

‘“‘How? In what way?” he questioned. 

“They areinlove. They’ll work together—oh, gladly! 
We'll get up a Christmas festival all by ourselves.” 

“But will people come?” he 
asked doubtfully. 

“Will cold people warm their 
hands at a fire? Oh, don’t you 
see? Any official thing now 
would be like ice—just a cold 
failure. We’ve got to have 
something that’s unofficial and 
new and warm.” 

“But how?’’ he questioned. 
Kate’s idealism made her inspir- 
ing and wonderful to live with, 
but he knew the congregation 
of Old First better than she did. 
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If she conducted what they would call a fantastic affair 
matters might be made worse instead of being improved. 

“T am going to have everything new,” she said. ‘‘Even 
the congregation !’’ 

He looked alarmed. ‘‘ You'll be prudent, Kate dear!” 

“The three kings weren’t prudent when they risked a long 
journey to a strange land because of an unidentified star. 
Now I’m going to make the beds and ‘settle the day,’ as cook 
and I call it; then at eleven, if you want to walk part way 
with me to the Wilberforces’, I’ll be glad.”’ 

Her eyes were shining like stars as they went out together 
and crossed the frozen garden of the parsonage which ran 
up to the churchyard, where the brick church with its high 
white spire looked old and solemn under the gray sky that 
promised snow. Kate and Joseph paused a moment to gaze 
up at it. 

‘“‘What a thousand pities to tear it down anyway!” she 
said. ‘‘A place where people have prayed for a hundred 
years has something precious in its keeping.” 

“‘T was against it from the first,” he replied with a touch of 
bitterness. ‘‘And that’s why Wilberforce and Cargrave are 
almost as much out with me as with each other.” 

“Never mind. There are no accidents in this world; 
maybe we'll be in green pastures soon,” she added gayly, 
and parted from him at the high, impressive gate of the old 
Wilberforce place. 


HE man servant conducted her into the drawing room, 
a stately, impressive, paneled room hung with portraits 
of dead and gone Wilberforces. 

‘Dear Mrs. Bentley, Iam so glad you’ve come!” The girl 
who had entered the room was of the kind of beauty likely to 
turn reason into rapture should the understanding man 
appear. Kate had often wondered out of what lost Arcadia 
of prehistoric Wilberforces she had arrived in Old Lyme. 
She was not her father’s daughter in mind or person. 

‘I’ve come because it’s only seven days until Christmas,”’ 
Kate said. 

The girl flashed a keen glance at her. “It doesn’t seem 
like Christmas, does it?” 

“No! but couldn’t we help it a bit? Couldn’t we go on 
making Christmas just by ourselves?” 

Elise sighed. Suddenly she took both Kate Bentley’s 
hands in hers. ‘This is the first Christmas since I was little 
that I’ve wanted—well, just to let myself go and get it all 
back again, the wonder and the expectation and all the big 
happiness over little gifts; and it’s just’—she paused, a 
quiver in her voice—‘‘it’s just the one Christmas when every- 
thing seems shut off. Father’s blue, and there will be no 
festival; no mingling of the congregation ” A bright 
flush overspread her face. 

“But I’ve come to tell you that we are going to have a 
festival; and we will ask the New Lyme people and have 
a tree for them on Christmas Eve.”’ 

Elise looked mystified. ‘‘The mill people!” 

‘The mill people. If our own congregation wants to come, 
it can; but we’ll have the tree and the carols, and we'll ask 
the New Lyme people to help us decorate the 
church; and maybe some of the young men in 
the congregation who don’t care a rap whether 
the next church is Byzantine or Gothic—maybe 
they’ll help.”’ 

She looked away from Elise as she spoke and, 
when she turned to her again, the girl was as 
pink as a rose and her hands were clasped. 
“‘I—I think,” she murmured, ‘‘that Doctor 
Cargrave might help. He doesn’t—share his 
father’s views, and I know he’d let us have his 
car to go up the hills for greens; and then with 
my runabout for the little errands, we’d manage, 
oh, beautifully !”’ 

“Let us go about it then!”’ Kate said with 
the first enthusiasm she had felt in months. 
‘We've only seven days; but a whole new world 


.4?? 


can be made in seven days! 


Il 


DGAR was strolling home from school, an 
unusual form of locomotion, for as a rule 
when he was on his feet at all he was running. 
But to-day matters were on his mind important 
enough to hold him toa meditative walk. Only 
seven days until Christmas and nota soul in Old 
Lyme who showed any intention of getting mar- 
ried! It was tragic! What was the matter with 
this town, that nobody wanted to be married! 
Edgar kicked a bit of ice along the frozen pave- 
ment, and then picked it up and shied it at Miss 
Leonard’s yellow cat Rusty. ‘‘Edgar!’’ said a 
reproving voice behind him—his sister Jean’s. 
She was with “a lot of girls’’ and her cheeks 
were as red as her woolen cap. Edgar raised 
his hat sulkily and gave an imitation of Rusty’s 
prolonged mew, at which the girls tittered. 
He dropped behind them for greater privacy 
and, as he was nearing the business part of the 
main street, a blowing bit of paper came to 
meet him, and he stooped and caught it, for it 
had writing on it. It proved to be the impres- : 
sive note paper of the First National Bank, and “— 
the writing was poetry. The first word of the 
first line caught his eye, “‘ Beloved.” That was hopeful. If 
anybody in Old Lyme was addressing anyone else as 
‘“‘Beloved”’ an investigation should be started. He read on: 





Beloved, when the waiting hour is o’er, 
Like the soft twilight of a gladder day, 

What rapture will sweep toward us with the dawn, 
And bear our souls away. 


To lands aglow with fires of fervid souls, 
Where every wind brings whispers of that Will 
That moves the stars and bids the daisies bloom, 
And bids the Heart be still. 


To wait the consummation of its Hope, 
As he who kneels before an empty shrine, 
Until the candles flame and through sweet air 
Trembles the voice divine. 


’ 


“‘U-m-m,” commented Edgar, “that’s worse than alge- 
bra.’”’ But, if enigmatic, it was hopeful. There was no doubt 
that this writer liked the person whom he wanted to find when 
the dawn came and it was light enough. The shrine busi- 
ness was a trifle puzzling, but Edgar, after some cogitation, 
decided that on the whole it was a love poem! If it was a 
love poem it must involve two persons, the one who wrote 
it and the one to whom it was written, the ‘‘ Beloveder’”’ 
and the “ Beloved.”” Who was the ‘“ Beloveder”’? 

Somebody in the bank, no doubt! Edgar’s heart fell. He 
couldn’t urge upon anyone there the advantages of being 
married, because they all were married—and, in Edgar’s 





opinion, looked it. There was the man who had an expres- 
sion as if he could bite nails; and the little worried cashier, 
and the great deacon himself, who was a widower, to be 
sure; but he never could have written about rapture. “No! 
it couldn’t be Deacon Cargrave! Suddenly Edgar remem- 
bered that the deacon had a son West. He was a doctor, but 
no doubt he sometimes went to the bank, and sat there wait- 
ing for his father in the directors’ room. 

Light was beginning to dawn on the situation. It was 
quite easy to think of West writing those verses. He was tall 
and handsome; ‘‘and he doesn’t seem finished yet,” Edgar 
reflected. All the older people in Old Lyme looked ‘“‘fin- 
ished,”’ as if they would never have fun any more in this 
world. But West Cargrave had the air of expecting to havea 
lot of enjoyment. s 

It would do no harm to see him, and ask him in a polite, 
general way his views on life and if he believed in people get- 
ting married; and if they wanted to be married, did he not 
think that the sooner the better was a good rule? 


F WAS lucky that the doctor was in; and lucky, too, that 
nobody was in the little waiting room. Old Lyme was 
dreadfully healthy; and Edgar, as he looked about him, 
wondered if West was pleased when people sneezed in church. 

“Hello, Edgar, what can I do for you?”’ In Doctor Car- 
grave swung with that fine, free air of his; and his clear blue 
eyes had a twinkle in them as he regarded the minister’s son. 

Edgar felt suddenly embarrassed. After handshakings 
were over and they had both remarked that it was a cold 
day, Edgar was seized with a fit of very mechanical coughing. 

“‘Lemon drops are good for that!’’ said the doctor, pro- 
ducing some. 

Edgar accepted the offering and wiggled a little in his 
chair. ‘Looks like snow! And it’s only seven days till 
Christmas! It’d be fun to have snow on Christmas.” 

“It would be fun to have some other things on Christ- 
mas,”’ said the doctor, and he sighed. 

Edgar pondered over this. Was the doctor’s heart desirous 
of a new scarfpin or an electric runabout—or that dawn he 
wrote about? The more Edgar looked at him the more he 
was sure that the doctor had written the poem. The time 
was ripe to confront him with it. 

“Doctor Cargrave,”’ he said, “‘ what’s the Latin botanical 
name for potatoes? I want to ask for ’em in Latin at dinner 
and make Henry stare.”” Cargrave laughed. He took downa 
little writing pad and, having inscribed something on it, 
passed it to Edgar, who scrutinized the handwriting, and 
then chuckled. ‘‘I was pretty sure it was you. Here it is! 
I found it in the street.” 

He pulled out the verses. The doctor grew red as fire, and 
thus pleasingly completed the circumstantial evidence. 
“Well, I’ll be—jiggered!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I suppose the 
paper blew off my desk when the window was open. Thanks 
for bringing back the treasure! How did you know it 
belonged to me?”’ 

Edgar grew red in his turn. ‘“‘I—I didn’t know, but—but 
the rest are married!” 









THE SECRET 


(A Young Wife Muses) 
ee 


_ 


BY PERRIN HOLMES LOWREY 


Dear is my secret, and sacred and sweet. 
Here I lie dreamily musing, and slumberless, 
Thrilling at dear little echoes that start; 


Something is whispering under my heart. 


Pink as a rose is my secret, and beautiful— 
Firm little petals the shape of a mouth 


Soft little toes that are dimpled and delicate 
(How I shall thrill as I kiss them apart!), 


Angels are whispering under my heart. 


Dim is the night, and the stars are infinity; 
Dear little echoes continue to start. 


Heaven is whispering under my heart! 





Ly is the night, and the stars are infinity; 
White is the snow in the width of the street; 
Something seems drawing me close to divinity— 


Silent I lie, with my thoughts that are numberless— 


(God, make me loving and tender and dutiful!); 
Dear little voice like a wind from the south, 


- Wee little hands that are warm and affectionate— 


Christmas is coming, and children are slumberless 
(Hush, oh, my heart, for your secret will keep!); 

When it comes next, oh, my gifts will be numberless, 
Pink little stockings and—oh, I must weep! 


God, you are drawing me close to divinity— 


He turned to Elise then; and her eyes for a moment 
answered the light in his. “‘ We’ve come to talk about Christ- 
mas too,” she said. ‘‘A Christmas for New Lyme—and Old 
Lyme, a Christmas for everybody! And we'll have to work 
very hard, because we have only seven days; and—and we 
want your help!” 

“You can have me—for anything! for anything!” the 
doctor exclaimed. He was looking straight at Elise and she 
at him, as a girl does who is not sure that some deeper, 
sweeter meaning underlies the plain sense of uttered words, 
but wishes it were so. 

Kate Bentley put an arm about her eldest son. ‘‘Suppose 
we all walk over to the parsonage and then, while I am 
attending to the children, Elise can tell you all about it, and 
just what our plans are.” 

When they reached the parsonage Kate showed the two 
young people into the study, and then went off to the dining 
room to the waiting hungry children. 

““Where’s Edgar?’ Jean asked. ‘He left school long ago, 
for I saw him in the street.” 

“‘We came home together,’’ her mother answered with a 
little smile. ‘‘ Here he is now!” 

But it was the Reverend Joseph Bentley himself. He 
looked puzzled. ‘‘ My dear,” he said, “‘ will you tell me why I 
am not to go into my own study? Edgar met me as I came 
in, and told me I was on no account to go into my own 
study!” 

Kate Bentley’s eyes grew bright as a girl’s. She came up 
to her husband and put her hands on his shoulders. ‘I’ve 
started Christmas,” she said in a low, earnest voice, ‘‘or 
rather those children of your deacons are planning a real 
Christmas by your study fire. New Lyme’s coming to Old 
Lyme, and the Old First is going to have its festival—and 
Elise and West ”” But here she stopped and put her 
head down a moment on her husband’s shoulder. 


N= LYME took kindly to the idea. How could anybody 
resist an invitation delivered by a young girl who looked 
as if she were walking on air, and by a young doctor, already 
beloved by the poor, who seemed to be treading with her the 
same ethereal floors; and last, but not least, by the gentle 
parson’s wife of the great cold Old First over in Old Lyme. 
Kate asked everyone to help; the things she couldn’t say to 
the rich and finished congregation came bubbling from her 
heart after weeks of repression as she talked to the mill 
workers and their wives. The affair began really to turn into 
a seven days’ picnic; for the doctor got a huge motor van 
and took a number of the older children up into the hills to 
gather greens. 

For Elise the days passed only too quickly. Her father 
was away on a business trip, and she rather dreaded his 
return and the questions he would ask. Yet she was deter- 
mined to be brave, to tell him that four people wanted a 
Christmas, a real Christmas—and those four were Mr. and 
Mrs. Bentley and herself and—and Dr. West Cargrave. 
They wanted a real Christmas so much that they’d asked all 
New Lyme to have it with them. But they 
wanted Old Lyme too—if Old Lyme would 
become like the children, and just be happy 
and glad! 

Old Lyme had got wind of the affair, and the 
telephone at the Wilberforce house rang inces- 
santly. ‘‘Who’s getting thisup?” “Aren’t we 
to be asked to our own church?” ‘Does the 
minister know?”’ ‘Does he dare do it without 
the deacons?’”’ These were among the most 
frequent questions. Elise replied with a cordial 
invitation to all to come and see for themselves. 


HRISTMAS fell on Friday. On Wednes- 

day afternoon the great tree was in its place 
at the front of the church. Doctor Cargrave, 
mounted on a tall ladder, was filling the upper 
boughs with all kinds of glittering tinsel things, 
while Elise was teaching the children the easiest 
Christmas hymns she knew. Edgar was promi- 
nent among them, as he had been prominent 
every day in everything that was done. Elise 
had to acknowledge that he made himself very 
useful, but she wondered why he followed Doc- 
tor Cargrave so closely and why he watched her 
with such apparent interest. 

The afternoon wore on. The tree was com- 
plete in its decorations; and the children as near 
perfect in their hymns as time allowed. Kate 
and Joseph Bentley left at last, corralling Edgar 
with difficulty, and the other children trooped 
after him. No one was left in the shadowy old 
church at last but the doctor and Elise. She had 
seated herself in one of the pews and closed her 
eyes a minute to try to picture how it would 
be when the tree was lighted and the church was 
full and the hymns were pealing forth—those 
blessed hymns of love and peace on earth. 
Love! of course—it made the world over! Of 
course nobody could hold grudges long under 
its influence—not even New Lyme against Old 
Lyme, or the Gothics against the Byzantines. 











OS ——— — 
DECORATION BY FRANKLIN BOOTH 


“The rest !’’ The doctor threw back his head and laughed. 
“Oh, Edgar! and you thought those old fellows at the bank 
didn’t qualify!” 

Edgar shook his head. ‘‘ You don’t—object to marriage?’”’ 
he said boldly. Christmas was only a week off! There was no 
time to lose! 

““Object!’’ The doctor had become very grave, and into 
his eyes came a look that made Edgar feel uncomfortable, 
as if somehow he had hurt him. “No, it’s not that!’’ he said 
quietly. ‘‘ You’ll know when you grow older that you wait a 
long time for the best things “4 

Edgar sighed. ‘‘There’s always a year between Christ- 
mases.”’ 

‘And there are some Christmas presents one has to wait 
more than a year for.” 

“It’s hard luck,” said Edgar. 

“Hard luck becomes good luck some day—if you are a 
good sport !”’ the doctor commented, and then the look came 
again into his eyes, as if he saw somebody in the room who 
really wasn’t there. 

Then in the ensuing silence a door opened. On the thresh- 
old stood Edgar’s mother, and back of her was Elise Wilber- 
force, her face like a Christmas rose above her dark furs. 
Doctor Cargrave turned very white; then a great gladness 
seemed to envelop him, as if he had stepped into a patch of 
brilliant sunshine; but he looked at Mrs. Bentley as he said: 
“Edgar and I have been talking about Christmas—and the 
things one has to wait for.” 





‘“‘Elise!’” She looked up, startled. West 
Cargrave was standing in the aisle, and some- 
thing in his eyes brought her to her feet in mute, tremulous 
expectation. ‘‘ Dear—dearest! Oh, Elise, it’s only two days 
till Christmas now—and our joy is 

His voice trembled and he broke off abruptly. Her face 
shone white as a star. “‘Do you think,” she whispered, ‘‘ we 
could take it—just the joy that’s ours?”’ 

“They took it, didn’t they—Joseph Bentley and Mrs. 
Bentley—the chance to be happy this Christmas in the Old 
First, in spite of my father and your father!’’ 

“‘Oh, West! our two fathers!”’ 

‘“Never mind, dearest. I love you! I want you!” 

He was drawing her to him, holding her in his arms as if 
not even the sacred place could be more sacred than the up- 
springing joy that was carrying both of them to undreamed 
of heights. They clung to each other a moment, then sol- 
emnly drew apart. 

Elise whispered: ‘‘ Please leave me all alone in the church.” 

He saw in her eyes why she wanted to be alone and, raising 
her hand, he kissed it—and went away. 





A minutes later she went softly down the aisle. A 
figure was advancing to meet her and she saw that it 
was her father. He looked stern and angry and accusing. 

‘Elise! I’m just off the train—and the first thing I hear is 
that Bentley’s lost his head and you with him. What’s the 
meaning of this!” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 88 
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By Seumas MacManus 


AUTHOR OF “YOURSELF AND THE NEIGHBORS,” 
“DONEGAL FAIRY STORIES,” ETC. 


Dick gave it. ’Tis boys they were—all eleven o’ 

them — with ages running from thirteen down to 
three. And carpenter or architect, with rule, measure and 
compass, couldn’t have graded them more nately from the 
tallest to the smallest. ’Twas why they were named “ Mrs. 
Mulligan’s Back Stairs” on Hester Street, where they used 
to live, and a mile on every side of it. 

It was little Danny Doyle the cripple who had named them 
one night at a tea party, where the eleven of them ate every- 
thing that relays of waiters carted to two tables and by 
heaven’s grace only spared the tables. Where the lads got 
room for their meals is a mystery, for they were full to the 
neck of life and impishness, and the bravest, likeliest boys 
you could meet in a day’s riding, unmatched for wit, wisdom 
and winningness, by any other bunch of boys five miles in 
every direction. ’Twas small wonder, then, that they won the 
heart of the handsome Miss Crabbe, 
who, though she liked every youngster 
at the Forsythe Street Settlement, 
was heels over head in love with the 


“Es “MRS. MULLIGAN’S Back Stairs,” it was, that 


oe Le ° ‘Back Stairs.”’ And as the gay Dick 
tS Decker—himself coorted by so- 
oe,” ciety—was coorting Miss Crabbe, he 
-. ; had been interesting himself exceed- 


ingly inthe Mulliganclan. And since 


J 


“The Packs o’ Hungry Ones is P’rambulatin’ Round Them as if They Were Freaks in a Museum” 


Miss Crabbe was far longer in pedigree than—of late days—in 
purse, she had promised to give Mr. Decker the privilege of 
paying for a Christmas party for the eleven—which delighted 
him, for his heart would been as pleased as his purse was 
plentiful if Rose Crabbe had invited him to entertain the 
whole Bowery to a Christmas party that wouldn’t see its 
beginning and ending in the same month. 

But man proposes, and woman says she’ll think it over. 
Before Christmas come round Miss Crabbe and Dick Decker 
were at outs over some trifle as big as a mountain. And she 
said she never wanted to see his face again. But the tragedy 
was that the Mulligan party was gone like a swallow, out 
of sight. For, to be sure, Miss Crabbe would sooner see 
Christmas a fast day with any of her friends than have them 
now treated at Mr. Decker’s expense. 

She decided that the ‘‘ Back Stairs’? must make out with 
the other children this time on the dinner given by Blinkin’ 
Billy, the ward boss, which would be given in Halligan’s 
Hall; and at the New Year, when her purse would have new 
plenishing, she’d give them a special little spread to them- 
selves. 

’Twas while making a social call at Mrs. Mulligan’s, ten 
days before Christmas, that little Danny Doyle, the cripple, 
overheard the doleful disaster the ‘‘ Back Stairs’’ had met up 
with in missin’ Mr. Decker’s fine trate. The milancholy 
news had just come to them, and all eleven o’ them were 
bemoanin’ their dismal fate in chorus. 


“CO MUCH I wouldn’t mind,” says Mrs. Mulligan, “if 

’twasn’t for the thragedy that the poor craitures’ hearts 
were so centered on the glorious faist that they’d a hundred 
times fixed every faiture o’ the proceedin’s, even tothe day an’ 
night’s forehand fast, which would fit them to do the daicent 
thing by the gentleman’s grand dinner. In troth,” she said, 
“Timmy, the youngest, like the hairo he is, proposed two 
days makin’ room and readiness. Blinkin’ Billy’s dinner’s 
all right, to be sure, but the childer’ll not need to let go more 
than a miserly meal‘vr two for it.” 

“In troth, ma’am, it’s misfortunate it is all through,” says 
Danny. 

“’Tis a catastrophe it is,”’ says Mrs. Mulligan. 

“Well, let’s hope for the best,” says Danny. ‘Put them 
on their fast, anyhow, in heaven’s name,” says he, “for 
there’s no knowin’ what the good Lord may provide.” 

“’'Twould be a disasther,”’ says Mrs. Mulligan, “if they 
underwent their fast and had only Blinky’s dinner for it at 
the heels o’ the hunt.” 

‘And they’d never forgive themselves in etarnity,” says 
Danny, “if a big party befell them and they on their reg’lar 
diet.” 

Says Mrs. Mulligan in alarm: ‘‘The heavens forbid such a 
happenin’ !” 
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Danny, poor fellow, having the tender heart ever, was sore 
distressed over the catastrophe, and determined to do his 
powerfulest to remedy it. Straight home he went from Mrs. 
Mulligan’s, and the minute his mother was gone to bed, and 
the first quiet hour and place he got, summoned Corney, the 
Leprechaun, with three taps of his rowan-tree crutch on the 
fairy hearthstone, the Clochan-shee, and laid the sorrowful 
case before him. 

“Brave lads are the same eleven,’’ says the Leprechaun, 
when he’d heard the story, ‘‘and sons of a brave mother. 
’Tis sorry in me soul I am for them.” And after two min- 
utes’ considering, ‘‘See to it,’’ says he, ‘‘that the lads do their 
forehand penance anyhow; and meself will make the best 
try that’s in me for to mend matters, if mendment be for 
them in under the stars.” 

“The jewel ye always were!’’ says Danny. “May heaven 
bliss ye.” 

‘Don’t mintion it,” says the Leprechaun. 

And me brave Danny, with high hopes, there let things 
rest. 


S DICK DECKER was handsome, winsome, wealthy 
and fashionable, a designin’, old, match-makin’ dowa- 
ger, Mrs. Vanderwater, had long been desirin’ to rope him in 
for a favored niece of hers—not a bad-lookin’ girl, more by 
token. Far aisier she found it to interest him, now that he 
was enjoyin’ the bad 
graces of the girl that 
his heart hungered for. 
And he tried to forget 
his grief and killed some 
of the tedious time 
; a 1 flirtin’ with the niece; 
“ear” ‘ all and for the second af- 
ternoon before Christ- 
mas he’d proposed a 
party for the niece’s 
little brothers and 
sisters and cousins, to 
the number of a dozen 
or more. 

And the old lady had 
insisted that he should 
use for the occasion the 
grand rooms of her new 
grand house that she’d 
just moved into, and the 
house-warming of 
which, due at the heels 
of Christmas, was to be 
the town’s brilliantest 
affair. With the house’s 
use he got likewise more 
warnings than would fill 
a coal cellar, for Mrs. 
Vanderwater was ten times particuler by raison that herself 
and niece and the mothers of all the children were booked 
for a woman’s suffrage tea that same afternoon, with a little 
restaurant dinner party of their own after, laivin’ Mr. Decker 
the total task of entertainin’ the tribe and holdin’ the roof 
on the house—a job that he knew wouldn’t strain his spine, 
since these well-bred little masters and missesses would be 
liable to a paralatic stroke on their consciences if they 
crumpled their napkins. 


\ TELL and good, the day of Dick Decker’s party came, 
which more by token happened to be the day likewise 
of Blinkin’ Billy’s dinner. And Jimmy McKenna’s old bus, 
chartered by Miss Crabbe to convey the “Back Stairs’ 
across town, by accident—as to humans it would 
seem—crossed the path of the gorgeous opera bus 
that was gatherin’ up and conveyin’ to their feast 
the little Vanderwater nephews and nieces and 
cousins, and, by accident likewise—as it seemed to 
the policeman on post there—Jimmy McKenna’s 
poor comedy of a conveyance come into violent 
conclusion with the gorgeous contraption of the 


And What “Mrs. Mulligan’s 
Back Stairs” Thought of It 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HENRY RALEIGH 


The Youngest Was 
Still Goin’ Good and 
Havin’ Little Time for 
Levity! 


Vanderwaters—with- 
out rime or raison they 
came to this conclusion, 
though they might have 
passed on the same 
place amost half a mile 
apart. 

There was a crash, 
smash and spill that 
would happify the heart 
of an arnychist. And 
when the vehicles were 
fixed up again and 
rightified—with nobody 
hurt—by a pure accident it might aisily seem, too, the con- 
fused drivers put the wrong people into the wrong vehicles, 
and off with them, Mrs. Mulligan’s ‘‘ Back Stairs” steering 
for Fifth Avenue, and the nice young gentlemen and ladies of 
the Vanderwaters careerin’ to the Bowery. 

But accidents on purpose are more plentiful far in this 
world than the wisest of us deem possible. The arrival of the 
iligant young ladies and gentlemen at Halligan’s Hall hardly 
made half as much sensation among the ragamuffins there as 
did the landin’ of the Mulligan ‘“‘ Back Stairs” at the Fifth 
Avenue palace among the clanjamfrey of brand-new flunk- 
ies with which its mistress had furnished it. . Only the 
strictest sense of duty—not to mention cents and scents of 
comin’ Christmas presents—prevented the outraged from 
goin’ upon instant strike, seein’ that it was expected of them 
to wait upon the city’s rag, tag and bobtail. And the velvet- 
breeched footman without the door, who showed all the 
geniality and compliability of a parlor poker, proved himself 
worthy of a wooden medal for not striking—in more ways 
than one and in more directions than a dozen—when the 
irriverent Mulligan fry tried their fingers on his calves and 
their tongues on his temper, and nigh broke their necks down 
the steps laughin’ at the comical picture he cut in their eyes, 
unused to high life. 


SALE nt 


F THE young vagabonds hadn’t named Mr. Decker’s 
name, saying they were his party—for of course they now 
considered Mr. Decker’s party was happening—’tis like the 
servants might have swept them out with brooms as impos- 
tures. As Mr. Decker himself hadn’t come yet, before they 
allowed the rabble into Mrs. Vanderwater’s parlors, the 
flunkies gathered all the brooms and vacuum cleaners the 
house held, and overhauled the visitors till the sweat drops 
were falling from every flunky the size of small potatoes. 
Even then ’twas as bad as loosin’ bulls in a china shop, 
turnin’ these ill-mannered scamps into Mrs. Vanderwater’s 
grand rooms. Though the flunkies agreed that sure after all 
twas little concern of theirs, if it plaised the whim of their 
mistress to convert her house into a cow market. But, for all 
that, it frightened the same flunkies out of a year’s growth 
when they saw the circus the eleven young rascals hastened 
to turn the house into. The dazzlin’ iligance of the rooms 
dumfounded them little more than a minute. "Twas like 
red savages they were, whoopin’, and like a small thunder- 
storm swoopin’, upon the daintiest furnishings and the deli- 
catest bric-a-bracs that ever timpted the fingers or the feet 
of street Arab. And every servant in the house, down to the 
scullion, had to 
be press-ganged 
by the head but- , 
ler, and an aver- : f 
ageofat least one 
allotted forninst 


CONTINUED ON 
PAGE 78 
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Mrs. Mulligan Herself Was Larnin’ Mr. Decker How to Foot an Irish Reel on a Parshian Carpet Ye Could Bog | 
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edges the sovereignty of Jesus Christ. During the 

last nineteen centuries the Christian religion has 
exercised an ever-increasing dominance over the most virile 
races of the world. For the last sixty generations the men 
who have been foremost in exploration, invention, govern- 
ment, social progress, literature and art have been those to 
whom the Babe of Bethlehem, the Prophet of Galilee and the 
victim of Jerusalem has been the fountain of inspiration. 

To judge the people of Europe and America without refer- 
ence to the influence of Jesus would be as futile as to estimate 
harvests apart from the radiance of the sun, or the ebb and 
flow of the tides independently of the moon. Every political 
institution, social custom, intellectual movement and per- 
sonal habit has come under the restraint or constraint of 
Christ; to conceive society with the Christian impulse and 
ideal eliminated is a task which utterly paralyzes the imag- 
ination. Still, even such an impossible task is worth the 
effort, because it must inevitably quicken appreciation of 
our indubitable assets. 

If we leave out of account the intangible effects of Jesus 
upon individuals and society, and omit all results such as 
might possibly have evolved from Greek culture or Roman 
civilization, we nevertheless have a definite amount of dis- 
tinctively Christian products, so rich and varied and vast, 
that merely to catalogue them in the finest type would fill 
this copy of THE LapiEs’ HoME JoURNAL from cover to 
cover and then overflow into many separate volumes. 


(je out of every three of earth’s population acknowl- 


Wwe deprivations should we suffer if all the pictures with 
/V the Christ motif were destroyed? Let us mention only 
those which are widely known through reproductions—a 
mere handful culled from the thousands of noble canvases 
and frescoes that adorn the galleries and churches of Europe 
or grace the homes of wealthy collectors both there and in 
America: The “Sistine Madonna,”’ the ‘Holy Family,’’ the 
“Madonna di Foligno,”’ the ‘‘ Transfiguration,” by Raphael; 
the ‘Holy Family,” the ‘‘Immaculate Conception,’’ by 
Murillo; the ‘‘Presentation in the Temple,”’ the ‘‘ Entomb- 
ment,” the ‘‘Assumption of the Virgin,’ by Titian; the 
“Holy Family,” the “Last Judgment,” by Michael Angelo; 
the ‘‘Madonna delle Arpie,”’ the ‘‘ Last Supper,” by Andrea 
Del Sarto; the ‘“‘ Adoration of the Shepherds,” ‘“‘ Magdalen 
in the Desert,’’ by Correggio; the “Nativity,” “‘ Madonna 
Doloroso,”’ by Botticelli; the ‘‘ Madonna of the Rocks,’’ the 
“Last Supper,’”’ by Leonardo da Vinci; the ‘‘ Annunciation,” 
the “‘Coronation of the Virgin,” by Fra Lippo Lippi; the 
“Annunciation,” the ‘‘Coronation of the Virgin,’’ the 
“Madonna of the Star,’” by Fra Angelico; the ‘ Marriage in 
Cana,” the ‘ Crucifixion,” by Tintoretto; the ‘‘ Madonna 
of the Pomegranate,” by Bellini; the ‘‘Annunciation,’’ by 
Carlo Crivelli; the ‘‘Adoration of the Magi,’’ by Durer; the 
“Adoration of the Lamb,” by Van Eyck; the 
“Crucifixion,’’ by Velasquez; the ‘‘ Marriage in 
Cana,” by Veronese; ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” by Guido KS 
Reni; the ‘“ Resurrection of Lazarus,’”’ by Rem- . 
brandt; the “‘ Crucifixion of Christ;’ the ‘‘ Descent 
from the Cross,” by Rubens; the ‘‘Temptation 
of Christ,” by Ary Scheffer; ‘“‘Christ Before 
Pilate,’ by Munkacsy; the“ Light of the World,’ 
the ‘‘Shadow of Death,’’ by W. Holman Hunt; 
the “Annunciation,” the ‘‘ Adoration of the 
Magi,” by Sir E. Burne-Jones. 

To these individual examples must be added hd 
four wonderful series, used freely in illustrations, 
and which have had a profound influence on the 
popular mind during the past century: the sacred 
series of Hoffman, Bida, Doré and Tissot. The 
chaste and rich frescoes of La Farge should not 
be forgotten. 

The examples of Christian sculpture are not 
so easy to tabulate; they are imbedded in archi- 
tecture for the most part. But it is impossible 
to overpraise the beauty of the fine group in 
marble by Andrea della Robbia in the Convent 
of La Verna, the Pieta of Michael Angelo, St. 
John, by Donatello, Le Beau Dieu of Amiens 
Cathedral, and, although not sculpture in the 
strict sense of the word, the indescribably beauti- 
ful work in bronze by Ghiberti, which forms the 
doors of the Baptistery of Florence. 





OT only would these works not have been 

if Jesus had never been born, but we must 
try to conceive Europe without its noble cathe- 
drals and churches. Within those symphonies 
of stone there is a wealth of beauty such as no 
one has ever tried to appraise. Those cathedrals, 
more than anything else, represent the influence 
of Christian thought upon the lives of the people; 
they were built by the sacrifice and enthusiasm 
of all—none was too proud to share in the 
labor; they are the monuments of the way in 
which the masses of the men and women under- iS 





stood the coming of Christ, as the richest gift of if 
God, which they in turn must recognize by giving 4 
Him their own richest and best. 2 

Within recent years, since some degree of lei- nM 
sure from pioneer work has come to the Amer- i 


ican people, we have given more attention and 
recorded greater sacrifices in the buildings of the 
Christian faith. In almost every city upon our 
continent the churches are now the rarest and 


doned the restraints of puritanism, and feel that “4 
the richness of our faith must have a visible v 
symbolism; it is probable that within the next 
few decades the very highest expression of artistic 
genius will be found in our churches in the form 
of carvings, mosaics, frescoes and stained-glass 
windows. 
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What Would be Left in the World Today? 
By the Reverend Joseph H. Odell, D.D. 


DECORATIONS BY FRANKLIN 


Then, too, what subtractions must be made from English 
literature if the coming of Jesus is to be blotted out as a 
creative and inspiring force? To answer this question | look 
at my own bookshelves and ask which works would I be the 
most reluctant to lose? They are the very ones that owe 
either their purpose or atmosphere to the Christian faith. 
I will omit books not written in English, because the survey 
would be too large otherwise, and Petrarch, Dante, Goethe 
might open a field of controversy. 

Of histories I should have to sacrifice both Gibbon’s and 
Milman’s ‘‘ Rome,”’ Macaulay’s and Gardiner’s ‘‘England,” 
Motley’s ‘‘ Dutch Republic,’’ Carlyle’s ‘‘ Cromwell,” and 
every chronicle of the United States that has been written. 
And here comes the anomaly of trying to write such an 
article as this: because, if Jesus had never been, then in all 
probability there would be no United States. Chaucer’s 
“Canterbury Tales’ would not have been, nor would Sir 
Thomas Malory’s ‘Morte Arthure,’’ Milton’s “Paradise 
Lost,” and ‘‘ Paradise Regained,’”’ and Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s 
Progres3,"" With them would go many of our favorite novels 
also: Goldsmith’s ‘Vicar of Wakefield,’ George Eliot’s 
‘“‘Adam Bede,” Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” Kingsley’s ‘‘ Hypatia,”’ 
Hawthorne’s ‘Scarlet Letter.”” These are only samples; 
there are hundreds more that carry the impress of Christian 
thought and which could have been written only under the 
constraint of Christian motives. It is impossible to conceive 
of Spenser’s ‘‘ Faerie Queene” and Shakspere’s plays with all 
the presuppositions of Christianity left out. Wordsworth, 
Browning and Tennyson are everywhere debtors to the 
stream of influence which had its spring in the stable of 
Bethlehem. Indeed, as my eye runs along the shelves of my 
library, I find scarcely anything but scientific works that 
does not bear traces of the shaping or pervading influence of 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

Within the last few years the great Judean epic has been 
worked into plays by our foremost dramatists. A few may be 
cited: Hauptmann’s ‘‘Fool in Christ,” Selma Lagerléf’s 
‘‘ Anti-Christ,” Rostand’s “‘Samaritan Woman,” Andreyev’s 
“‘Judas,’”’ Sudermann’s ‘“John,’”’ Fogazzaro’s ‘“Saint,”’ 
Pontoppidan’s ‘Promised Land’’ and Gustav Frenssen’s 
“The Holy Land.” Jerome’s “The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back’’ and Kennedy’s ‘‘Servant in the House’”’ were 
obviously inspired by the Christ motif. 


OMING to the influence of Jesus Christ upon music we 

must turn again to the Church. It is both significant and 
prophetic that Augustine and his forty monks entered Can- 
terbury singing and thus issued the Christian ultimatum to 
the English world in music. Many of the most notable works 
of orchestration were originally written for the organ—used 
exclusively in the churches and cathedrals—in which realm 
Bach was the undisputed master. On the great occasions of 
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CHRIST IN EVERY DAY 


BY THE REVEREND JOSEPH H. ODELL, D.D. 





N THESE days, when we measure the growth of 
religion by whether the churches are full or not, 

it is well to remember that life is much more deeply 
saturated with religion than werealize. Noonewho 
shares our modern life can escape its influence, how- 
ever studiously he or she may avoid acknowledging 
its claims. It can be truly said that every day, from 
the time we awake in the morning until we retire at 
night, throughout our business transactions, in the 
home, upon the street and amid our friends, we are 
always being touched by Christian influence. It per- 
vades, permeates and shapes everything we say and 
do, whether we are conscious of the pressure or not. 
We never put a date upon a letter or a receipt with- 
out stating how long ago it was that Christ was born. 
We never give a Christmas present without working 
i §=6out a little charade of the Wise Men from the East 
') laying their treasures at the Cradle of Bethlehem. 
| Every time we senda flower to a house of mourning 
we pay tribute tothe general faith in the resurrection. 
Whenever we see aredcrossonanambulanceoron 
a package of court-plaster we are looking uponthe 
symbolof salvation. MorefishissoldonFridaythan §& 
Hon all the other days of the week—areminiscence of 
Wy the self-denial of Calvary. When we say “Adieu” ff 
costliest examples of architecture; we have aban- 1 toa friend, it is a commendation to the care of God, 
remaining with us from Norman days. When we 
say “Good-by,” our word of parting is a modern cory 
traction of “God be with ye.” 
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worship we should be poor indeed without such marvelous 
compositions as Beethoven’s Mass in D, Schubert’s Mass in 
A flat, Gounod’s St. Cecilia Mass, the Requiems of Mozart 
and Verdi, the noble Masses of Liszt, Bach, Schumann and 
Haydn, and the great Mahler Eighth Symphony recently 
given in America for the first time. 

For the past one hundred years oratorios and cantatas 
have been the most popular forms of sacred music on a grand 
scale. Even those which are based upon Old Testament 
themes look forward to the coming of the Messiah and often 
anticipate it explicitly, as Browning does legitimately in his 
subtle and impressive poem, ‘Saul.’’ A few of the oratorios 
that are directly concerned with the interpretation of Jesus 
may be mentioned and are sufficient to show what an irrep- 
arable loss we should suffer if the Christ story had never 
formed their creative inspiration: Handel’s ‘ Messiah,” 
Haydn’s ‘‘Creation,’’ Bach’s ‘‘Passion according to St. 
Matthew,’’ Mendelssohn’s “St Paul,’? Gounod’s ‘‘ Redemp- 
tion,” Stainer’s ‘“Crucifixion,’”? Gaul’s ‘‘Holy City” and 
Elgar’s “‘ Apostles,” 


psa pole and magnificent as the masterpieces of sacred 
music undoubtedly are, they have not reached the hearts 
and influenced the masses of Christian people as have the 
hymns of the faith. In Catholic Churches the chants and 
litanies possess a rare beauty; in the Middle Ages they were 
a powerful refining influence, and indeed the only musical 
education available for the ordinary man and woman. 
Hymns, as. we know them, came into vogue with the Prot- 
estant Reformation. Luther’s hymns were more potent in 
spreading the reformed faith than his theses or sermons; 
‘Rin’ Feste Burg”’ still holds its own as one of the most dig- 
nified and popular of hymns. No one will ever be able to 
measure the effect of the simple and beautiful hymns of 
Charles and John Wesley, ‘‘ Jesus, Lover of my Soul”’ being 
today the most universally admired and used hymn. 

No musical compositions would be missed by so many 
people—young and old, rich and poor, cultured and unlet- 
tered—as would the best known hymns if they were suddenly 
suppressed. The only theology, the only creed, the only 
confession of faith and the only poetry wedded to music, 
known to millions today, are found in such hymns as ‘‘ Abide 
With Me,” ‘Nearer, My God, to Thee,’’ “Lead, Kindly 
Light,’’ ‘Rock of Ages” and ‘Onward, Christian Soldiers.” 
Probably the very best march tune ever written is the com- 
position known as ‘St. Gertrude” by Sir Arthur Sullivan 
and set to ‘‘Onward, Christian Soldiers’’ It is invariably 
played by the massed bands at military reviews and is the 
marching tune of the Masonic Orders. 

Very few people realize the extent of Christian hymns. In 
Julian’s “Dictionary of Hymnology”’ the estimate is set at 
‘not less than 400,000.” There are at least 10,000 German 
chorals and our American standard collections 
give us approximately 5000 hymns in the English 
language. - 

YING beyond these specific symbols of the in- 

fluence of Jesus Christ upon human thought 
and effort is another realm in which the effects 
are less tangible and therefore more difficult of 
tabulation, but they are none the less real. To 
study them would mean a careful review of the 
entire course and complexion of history since the 
day of the sublime Bethlehem episode. The best 
that can be done now is merely to indicate a few 
features suchas may prompt a more extensive in- 
vestigation. One of the most important and illu- 
minating books ever written is ‘‘Gesta Christi,”’ 
by Charles Loring Brace, being a history of hu- 
mane progress under Christianity. In view of the 
Great War it is wellto remember that its one amel- 
iorative feature isthe unspeakably splendid work 
of the organization known as the “Red Cross.”’ 

The hospitals which everywhere are among 
the most conspicuous buildings of our cities are 
themselves symbols of Him who healed the lame, 
made the blind to see, cleansed the lepers and 
cured all manner of diseases. The motive power 
that has created the innumerable agencies for 
human welfare undoubtedly came from the Man 
of Galilee, who set the mind to think and the 
heart to feel by such parables as the Good Samari- 
tan. The dominant influence of the world into 
which He was born was Roman and the Romans 
had absorbed the Greek doctrine of disdain for 
everything weak or crippled or incapable. 


ITH the exception of a few national or state 
universities, created within recent years, all 
of the famous institutions of higher education 
were founded by the Christian Church. The ori- 
gin of Harvard, Yale, Princeton and Columbia is 
well known, alsoof Oxfordand Cambridge; next to 
the Church the Puritans of New England set the 
LAY public school, thus putting it inthe very forefront 
of national life. Sunday could hardly have grown 
into a universal day of rest if it had not been 
ts taken over from the Jewish law by the early 
Christians and been given a new significance. 
And Christmas, with its prodigal generosity, 
Py would not have become the Festival of Love if 
certain Wise Men had not bowed at the manger- 
i cradle and opened their gifts—‘‘gold, frankin- 
cense and myrrh ’’—before the Holy Child. 
“If Jesus had never been,” so much of the 
beauty and power and glory would have to be 
/ stripped from the world that it would seem but 
A a bare and bleak place, unrecognizable and prob- 
: ably undesirable, as sterile as a land untouched 
by the sun, as grim as a country ruled by the 
S untempered tyranny of brute force. 
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And the Fountain in Every Man’s Heart 
That a Woman Shall Unseal 


By Donn Byrne 


AUTHOR OF “THE BRONZE BOX,” ETC. 





II—The Mandarin From Macao 


|: THE forbidden City of Peking they 
speak his name only in whispers, now 
that the Manchu days are gone. On 
an American liner he might be merely 
a learned Chinese scientist; but in the 
Yellow Empire, from Macao to Mukden, 
he is the secret wish of all the yellow 
people, the Manchu who may one day sit 
on the throne and drive the foreigners 
into the sea. 

Until then he is condemned to cover 
his vast Manchu bulk—he is seven feet 
tall and straight as a sapling in spite of 
his sixty-two years—in a sack suit made 
by an American tailor, instead of in 
blouse of red silk and trousers of purple, 
bound with his girdle of yellow which 
denotes his royal pedigree, in high boots 
of satin with fan thrust into the side. 

Whatever he might be in China, in 
Porto Rico he was nothing at all. As he 
walked through the narrow, cool streets, 
like groves, few turned to look at him. 
To the quiet, surprise-surfeited brown 
men he was merely a new American nov- 
elty; to the Americans, also ‘surfeited, 
he was another of those weird human 
beings who never fail to turn up on the 
plaza of San Juan—a Chinaman, ab- 
normally tall, who did nothing more ex- 
citing than to wear American-made sack 
clothes and a sun helmet, and to thump 
along on the pavements with a heavy 
mahogany cane. 


Ly passed for Constance Durrow 
in a rapid cinematograph-like pic- 
ture of bright golden sun and blue moun- 
tains and green sea. She made long 
excursions over the plantation that her 
father had bequeathed to her, and three 
times in three days she drove into San 
Juan, making various excuses for herself, 
but in reality hoping for the chance of 
meeting John Lynn. She had seen him 
once on the street, but had only bowed 
to him. 

To-day she was intent on meeting him, 
with an eagerness she was quite ashamed 
of, if she had to search through every street in the town. 
She met him ina dim corner of the Calle de la Sol, near the 
old church where Ponce de Leon is buried, talking in fluent 
Spanish.to a tubby brat who was driving an obstinate goat 
along the street. 

A tactless old mendicant, taking them for affianced or 
married, poured forth a stream of felicitations that made 
Lynn blush to his ears. He asked her how she liked San 

uan, 
She said she was delighted. ‘‘And Bimini?’’ she asked 
suddenly. 

**T don’t know how it is,’’ he said, his face brightening; 
“but since I’ve come down here the legend has become more 
and more of a reality te.me. I believein it firmly now. Inside 
of five days I shall have a boat and be off after it.” 

“You are really going,” she said, her eyes shining. “‘ You 
believe in it.”’ 

‘*T said I believed in it.’ He laughed. She noticed how 
much he seemed to have brightened since she saw him on 
the boat. “If it is anywhere, I think I know where to look 
for it. There is no use looking in the Bahamas; every spot of 
the Bahamas is known. If it is anywhere it’s among some 
of the Virgin and Leewards—on Saba, the Dutch Island, or 
on the Danish St. John, or on Tortola or Gorda, the British 
ones, or on St. Martin or Sombrero—all those are just masses 
of flowers and fruit and spans of jungle that have never 
been entered. I’m going to have a fifty-foot yacht and 
cruise and explore.”’ 


“You Were 
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“Oh, I wish ” she said suddenly and 
stopped. She wished she might go with him, 
and had nearly said it aloud. She bit her lip. 

“T wish you’d let me know, as soon as you can, what 

success you’ve had.” 

“You'll be the first I’ll tell,” he said, and blushed. 
They swung along the narrow streets, strangely silent— 
past queer cobblers’ shops; past taverns with groups of 
excited talkers disputing in the cool interior; past the invit- 
ing green courts of Spanish houses, with bronze, half-caste 
women slipping, barefooted and mysterious, to and fro. 
They swung into the white, hot Plaza de Delicias, and a 
frown flashed over Lynn’s face. 

A gigantic figure came along, majestically thumping his 
way with a mahogany cane. A faint haze in his eyes and an 
uplifting of his mouth showed disdain for the occidental 
world about him. He caught sight of Lynn and Constance 
Durrow, and, with a grace that a French Royalist would 
have envied, raised his sun helmet, bowed and passed on. 

Lynn’s soft felt hat came off mechanically, but there 
was no look of pleasant recognition on his face. 


ras 


Constance Durrow turned to him in surprise. ‘Who is 
that wonderful-looking man?”’ she asked. 

‘‘That,”’ said Lynn—and his teeth were set and his eye- 
brows were furrowed; he spoke jerkily—‘‘is the most 
dangerous man in Asia.’”’ She waited an instant. He went 
on: “That is the man whom the Boxers call the ‘ Banished 
Angel.’ His name is Lieng-hsin, from Macao, a mandarin 
of the Ruby. If the secret lodges of China have their way, 
he’ll one day be emperor.” 

She looked after the towering bulk of the Manchu with 
distended eyes. If she had not seen the look of concern on 
Lynn’s face, she could have thought the soldier of fortune 
was jesting with her, even though he had done nothing like it 
before. ‘‘ What on earth does he want down here?”’ she asked. 

‘I’ve got an idea,” Lynn answered slowly, ‘‘that what he 
wants is me. And if I’m right,’’ he went on with a firm 
seriousness, ‘‘then heaven help me!” 

And with an unexpected brusqueness—a brusqueness that 
was rude—he raised his hat, shook hands, wished her good 
afternoon, and disappeared in the direction of the docks. 


AYP so the presence of Lieng-hsin grew on John Lynn’s 
horizon froma cloud the size of a man’s hand to a banked 
thunderstorm. It took the savor from the adventure he was 
embarked on; it followed him on board the yacht he was 
preparing, and haunted him while supervising the spread of 
the fine new silk sails and the careful calking of seams and 
the painting of prow and stern. It took the gold out of the 
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Holding Him Here,” She Accused Hotly. “The Authorities Shall Know of This” 












sunlight and filled the corners of the 
antique streets with waiting shades. 

If it had been any ordinary 
danger he would have attacked 
and met it halfway; but he knew well the steel webs the 
Celestial weaves with ghastly patience. It was only by 
shaking himself up that he resumed the walks he loved 
among the gray old churches, resplendent in blue and gold, 
through the narrow streets which conserved, like an aromatic 
balm, the atmosphere of the days when Ponce de Leon and 
his men passed through the town with flashing steel helmet 
and clanging steel sword. 

Again, though with difficulty, he resumed his artless con- 
versations with the tubby children in the streets, with the 
lazing men in the square, with the incredibly piratical-looking 
mariners who sailed their lateen-rigged boats along the bay, 
where grotesque pelicans rose with heavy, turgid wings and 
complained in low, squawking, inadequate cries. 

It was afternoon in the town, and life seemed to have 
dropped its flying shuttle for an hour. An air of quiet sleep 
was Over everything. The oxen slumbered in their trails 
while their drivers huddled up for sleep 
in the carts. The pelicans drowsed on 
the great buoy in the harbor. The gold 
of the sun’s rays and the glistening green 
of the sea coalesced together into a blue 
mist that hung over everything. 























YNN had left his hotel in San Turce 
an hour before,and ridden tothe town 
in an electric car with a brown driver and 
conductor, who slept as they stood at 
their posts. He descended at the Plaza 
de Delicias and wandered toward the 
market. In the Calle Colon he paused a 
moment to admire the white spacious 
dwellings with their cool interiors and 
suggestions of inhabitants peacefully 
sleeping. 

And then in an instant something 
happened—something with the unreal, 
deliberate action of a thing done in a 
theater. 

Like a marionette, a woman ran from 
the house opposite him—a dark, hawk- 
nosed, slumbering-eyed woman ina white 
dress. She stood fora moment panting. 
Like another marionette, a bull-necked, 
squat man, in white trousers and shirt 
and gay red-silk girdle, followed her and 
began beating her about the head with 
vicious, deliberate blows. He dragged 
her back to the door and struck her a 
crashing blow between the eyes. She 
reeled. 

“‘Oh,”’ she gasped brokenly,and looked 
at Lynn with pitiful eyes. 

Lynn blazed into fierce passion. “‘ Hey, 
you, there!”’ he shouted at the man, and 
darted forward. 

They disappeared inside the house, 
and the door shut to. Blindly Lynn 
caught at the handle and wrenched it 
open. Up the stone stairs he could hear 
the sound of steps and the sounds of 
blows and the sound of moans choked 
in mid-course. He took the stairs three 
at a time and burst in the heavy folding 
doors at the top. 

He stopped like a man on the brink of 
a precipice. 

“Ah, Colonel Lynn,” said a deep, 
pleasant voice. ‘‘ You are here at last.” 

He was in a square, cool room, Lynn 
saw—a typical Porto Rican room, grass- 
matted, furnished with light wicker 
chairs and light tables. The green shut- 
ters were to, as if to cut off the light during the hour of 
siesta. Opposite him, ensconced in a chair and closing a 
book, which he had evidently been reading while waiting, 
was the gigantic form of the Manchu leader. 

‘“‘T am very glad to see you,” he said grimly. 
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N SPITE of his tropical suit of white duck, and English 

that would have been perfect except for the slight slurring 
of the ry and his Asian singsong, the Manchu gave Lynn 
the impression of the yellow, implacable East. He might 
as easily have been clothed in his mandarin’s garb of purple 
and blue silk, with biretta surmounted by its ruby button 
and with girdle of imperial yellow, so telling was the effect 
of his presence as he faced his visitor. 

Lynn made a movement toward his left arm. 

The Manchu began wiping his glasses with a yellow silk 
handkerchief. ‘‘I wouldn’t touch that revolver if I were you, 
Colonel Lynn,” he said without looking up. ‘‘ Behind you are 
Wah Lee, my man, and a Mr. Golightly, who accompanies 
me in America. Wah Lee will break your back if you make 
another movement.” 

He put his spectacles in a case with nerve-racking quiet- 
ness, laid a marker in his book and crossed his knees. 

‘First, don’t worry about that little matter in the street. 
It was not serious—a theatricalism designed to ‘bring you 
here. It wasa pity to take advantage of your chivalry.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 83 
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When I Learned 





A True Experience Told by the Woman Who Lived It 


JHE great hospital lay hushed in the 
} solemn stillness of the gray December 
} dawn which crept stealthily in at my 
} white-curtained windows as if half- 
ashamed to witness the tears with which 
# my pillow was wet. They were bitter 
tears, for this was Christmas Day—a 
Christmas to be spent in a hospital. 

In my far-away Southern home this 
was the Day of Days, for on this day the 
ae ij family gathered from distant cities to 
ese! celebrate a joyous reunion in the dear, 
old, ancestral home. I could picture the Christmas tree 
waiting in stately splendor for the festivities to begin, while 
in the great fireplace a roaring blaze leaped and crackled im- 
patiently. Even now, as I lay in the still dawn, eager little 





The night nurse entered, her face unclouded by the long 
night’s vigil. ‘‘Can I do anything for you before I go?”’ she 
asked with a smile and added quickly, ‘‘ Merry Christmas!”’ 
Noting my rumpled pillows and tear-stained face she hur- 
ried on, not giving me time to answer: ‘‘I’ll give you some- 
thing hot to drink, and perhaps you can drop off to sleep again 
before breakfast.” 

Shyly she laid a package on my bed and slipped away. 
Wonderingly I picked up the bundle and undid the wrap- 
pings, disclosing a miniature nurse dressed in the hospital 
uniform, a stiff little cap perched on her blond hair, a hot- 
water bag hugged securely under her arm. To the hem of her 














and selfish. I didn’t want even to think it was Christmas, 
and I haven’t bought a single present for anyone. You don’t 
know how ashamed Miss Estella makes me feel.” 

““Nonsense!’’ the night nurse said, patting my hand. 
“This is the day for others to think of you. It was a great 
pleasure to dress Miss Estella.” 

She straightened my bed with swift, deft touches, and as I 
dozed off to sleep with Miss Estella watching near I mar- 
veled how one act of kindness and love could transform a 
day. When I awoke, my special nurse was moving silently 
about the room. ‘Merry Christmas!” I called. . 

“Sleepy head !’’ she answered, “I thought you were going 
to sleep all day, and Santa has emptied his pack outside your 
door. We must hurry with breakfast and bath, for there’s a 
day’s work ahead of you opening packages.” 
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Bait is Bait, and You Can’t Catch Fish Without It 
By Lucille Van Slyke 


AUTHOR OF “HIS FAMOUS 


III —“Young Lambs to Sell” 


IRECTLY we heard Marcia’s mother 
screaming ‘“‘Fire!’’ we could smell the 
smoke. 

Jess Rogers, who always keeps her head, 
went over calmly and shut the little dormer 
windows. ‘‘There mustn’t be a draft at 
the top,’’ she decided sensibly, “‘though I 
think the fire’s only in the kitchen wing. 
We'd better not race down those narrow 
stairs.” 

But, for all that, we went down in a great hurry, Julie 
whistling under her breath as she always does when she’s 
excited, and Pauline clutching my arm, Roxy and Marcia 
close at our heels, and Jess stopping to close the door at the 
foot of the stairs. Before we were in the hallway several ex- 
cited persons who’d seen the flames from the Country Club 
veranda were already running through the gate. 

Jess was right—it was only the kitchen wing; but evenat 
that, it was pretty serious, for, as I’ve told you before, the 
Cleatings’ house is a ramshackle old affair. The wing, a 
story-and-a-half L that had been added after the main 
structure was completed, contained the kitchen, the two 
pantries and an old-fashioned woodshed and washhouse. 
When we dashed out on the lawn it didn’t look as if anyone 
could possibly put out that fire. The flames were leaping and 
crackling, and the quaint old lattices that sheltered the 
porch were traced in a lovely arabesque of fire. 

At the foot of the hill we could see the members of the 
volunteer fire department struggling with their new chemical 
engine; it looked so tiny and ineffectual, and they looked so 
far away! And after them came more volunteers, pushing 
the hosecart, with fat Johnnie Trussel paddling along with 
the extra coils of hose. 

















Js yd if I was standing glued to that pathway, watching 
flames and firemen, the others weren’t so senseless as I. 
It was Jess who kept her wits. She worked quickly and 
methodically. After she had closed all the doors and win- 
dows she tied a dampened cloth around her head, and a 
moment later she had plunged recklessly into the old 
woodshed and emerged triumphantly with the garden hose. 
Long before the regular fire fighters had reached the top of 
the hill she had a steady little stream wetting down the side 
wall adjoining the burning wing. 

And all the while she was issuing orders; indeed it was her 
sharp “‘Jannie, run over to the Whaleys’ for their hand 
extinguisher,” that recalled me to my senses. 

But, even as I ran, I couldn’t help thinking how stunning 
Jess was in that turbanlike headdress. By the time I was 
back with the extinguisher the firemen were working, and the 
Salvage Corps, conspicuous in their 
white rubber coats, were spreading 
great tarpaulins through the hall- 
ways. 

Jess hadn’t stopped just because 
they had arrived. With an uplifted 
ax she valiantly tackled the connect- 
ing lattices, whacking away whole 
sections so that the fire couldn’t creep 
along them. 

Roxy and Marcia were bringing 
ladders from the old stable, but it 
was Jess who had sent them on that 
errand. And though it was Julie 
who sat on the stepping-block in the 
drive, comforting frightened Mrs. 
Cleating, it was Jess who had cried: 
“Just watch Marcia’s mother; she 
faints easily, you know.” 

Half an hour later, although the 
kitchen wing was a smoldering mass 
of coals, the house itself was as good 
as ever, save for its scorched east 
wall and a few broken windows. 

It was the fire chief himself, old 
Judge Reynolds, who patted Jess and 
murmured: ‘Bravo, my brave fire 
lassie! You've covered yourself with 
glory!” 

““And soot and ashes!’’ laughed 
Jess. ‘‘Wasn’t it glorious? Didn’t 
you love the color of it against the 
sky? And wasn’t it fun when the 
roof fell in and all those millions of 
sparks danced?~Oh, I wish I be- 
longed to the fire department !”’ 

“So do I,’”’ he joked, “and the 
rest of you young women, too, for 
you certainly did think quickly, and 
that’s half the battle.” 


|e WAS very thrilling being inside 
the fire lines that were stretched 
professionally across the roadway. 
Wet and smoky we stood about 
watching the streams soak sizzlingly 
into the blackening embers. 

“Hungry?” laughed Pauline at 
my elbow. 

That amazingly domestic little 
person had somehow or other man- 
aged to save the makings of a supper. 
The pantry had caught fire last of 
all; she had calmly dashed in and 
shoved the refrigerator and the old 
food cupboard out into the brick 
pathway, and directed some of the 
helpful neighbors to carry them 
around tothe front veranda. Sothat, 
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But, Even as I Ran, I Couldn’t Help Thinking How Stunning Jess Was 
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while the rest of us were wandering about, she had put to- 
gether great platters full of sandwiches; she had even ven- 
tured up to the old billiard room and brought down the 
leaky old oil stove and made a huge pailful of coffee. 

The rest of the evening was a romp and a lark. For all 
that I was so shy that all I dared to do was work and listen, 
the-rest of the girls seemed fairly intoxicated with fun. 

“Oh! oh!’ whispered Marcia as we rummaged the side- 
board for spoons, ‘‘look who’s here—having a regular party 
time! Half the Town Board, and most of the Country Club, 
and the Ammersley girls, and all of their beaux, and that 
perfectly stunning old man from New York who’s visiting 
the editor! Jannie! Jannie! did you ever see such laughing 
eyes as that editor man has? And don’t you love his hair all 
rumpled up? And isn’t he the best-looking thing that ever 
came to town?”’ 


H* WAS. He was carrying back rolls of rugs from the 
lawn. Some excitable person had dumped them out- 
side when the fire started, and his vibrant young voice fairly 
rang through the halls: 

“You're a public benefactor, Mrs. Cleating, to have this 
fire. This is the first regular news that’s happened since I 
arrived. I’d like to stick around forever talking about it, 
but I’m going to dash back to the office and splash an edito- 
rial all over the sheet. We'll boom this town yet, if we have to 
set fire to it to put it on the map.” 

We gazed after him regretfully as he ran toward his small 
car; he was so alive and so full of pranks that it made us feel 
smiling just to look at him. 

His distinguished-looking friend called after him: ‘I'll 
join you later, Tad. I’ve a lot to do around here.” 

‘* A lot to eat,’”’ teased Pauline. 

She was as bold as though she’d known him all her life; 
she was as self-possessed as the oldest Ammersley. I simply 
stared at her, she sparkled so! 

‘‘Wouldn’t it have been awful,” breathed the prettiest 
Miss Ammersley, “‘if this superb old house had gone? I’d 
no idea it was so perfectly lovely inside. Or else,’’ she added 
frankly, ‘“‘I was too stupid to appreciate it when I was a 
little girl.”’ 

Pauline was passing a trayful of cookies; her eyes shone 
with mischief. ‘‘It wasn’t,’’ she said bluntly. ‘It was a 
perfectly horrid old house when we were little.” 

The editor’s friend put down his cup and glanced about 
the beautiful old living room appreciatively. ‘‘And may I 
ask who made it so charming ?’”’ 

Pauline pointed with naive childishness toward Jess and 
Marcia. ‘‘ Magicians!”’ 

A delightfully unconscious pair, the two girls stood beside 
the dignified old bookcase under a tarnished oval-framed 
portrait of Marcia’s great-grandfather. Jess, a trifle the 
taller of the two, was tucking hairpins into 
Marcia’s disheveled brown curls. Marcia is 
fascinating when she’s excited. Ordinarily 
her piquant face is rather dreamy and quiet, 
but she’s like a mischievous youngster when 
she’s roused. Her gray eyes were shining 

and her color was high. Jess 
isn’t pretty in the least; she’s too 
boyish for that. With her head 
tied about with that wet towel, 
and her snappy, narrow, black 





in That Turbanlike Headdress 
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We Helped Roxana Put Up Her New Portable Chicken Houses 


eyes and olive skin, Pauline’s laughing ‘“‘ Magician!” exactly 
described her. She looked like some ascetic young Hindoo. 

“You mean they planned it?’’ asked the man. 

“T mean they did it—with their four hands!’’ boasted 
Pauline. ‘“‘They turned a whole ’orrible mid-Victorian- 
period monstrosity into this perfectly luscious thing.”’ 

The man unceremoniously shoved Pauline’s platter into 
the prettiest Miss Ammersley’s hands. ‘‘Suppose you get 
one of your beaux to pass those things,” he commanded 
quietly. “I want to ask this young person some questions.”’ 


“COME aquestions!”’ Pauline always insisted in after years 

that he asked her three hundred and forty-seven ques- 
tions! But, loyal little soul that she was, she sat down and 
explained to him how the Cleatings, who are really very poor 
indeed, rented the house cheaply from some cousins who 
were in litigation about the estate. She let him understand 
just how ugly it had been and how despondent Marcia’s 
mother had been about it. 

“If you’d seen it last summer when Marcia coaxed her 
mother to go away for a week!”’ laughed Pauline. ‘‘It was 
the dreariest thing you ever did see. And when Marcia 
and Jess began the rest of us girls just stood around and 
hooted and knocked and said disagreeable things about 
trying to make silk purses out of sows’ ears.” 

‘But you all of you helped,’’ Mrs. 
Cleating said—she had sat down 
beside Paul very quietly—‘‘anyway 
you all helped to fill the floor cracks.” 

We’d all of us drifted into the 
alcove somehow, and we simply 
shouted when Mrs. Cleating said 
that. 

You see the floors all through the 
house are made of old-fashioned wide 
boards. Jess had read something 
about making a crack filler of news- 
papers torn into tiny bits and cooked 
into pulp; we quite forgot that the 
horrid mess would swell like rice 
when we cooked it, so that after 
we'd filled every crack we could find 
all over the rambling old floors, we 
still had so much “‘crack filler” that 
we had to bury it surreptitiously in 
the garden. 

‘“‘And all of you ‘Tom-Sawyered’ 
the walls,’ added Mrs. Cleating 
when they were through laughing at 
Jess’ account of the burial, and some- 
how that set us off into another gale 
of merriment. 

“Fools rush in with calcimine 
where angels fear to tread. For this 
lovely buff color’’—Roxana waved 
eloquent hands at the sunshiny 
walls—“‘ used to be a delicate maroon 
and gilt.” 

“‘ And we were all,’”’ Julie bubbled 
a finish to Roxana’s story, ‘‘a lovely 
buff color when we'd finished.” 


“AND do you remember Jess with 

rose-colored hands?” Paul’s 
infectious little giggle set us all 
laughing once more. 

The old walnut chairs and sofas 
had once had stupid, faded pink- 
and-gilt brocaded covers upon them. 
Jess had courageously yanked them 
all off and dyed them a glorious 
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THE FOUR GREAT PAINTINGS IN THIS NUMBER 


President of the Newport,Rhode [sland, Art Assoctation 


Giorgione’s Was a New Vision in Art 





HAT day of wonder known as the 

Renaissance, which ushered into 
Europe the new learning and fos- 
tered, as well, the rebirth of theold, 
brought in its imperial suite no 
more glorious courtiers of Painting 
than the four masters whose works 
you are this month to study and to 
enjoy. From Venice came Gior- 
gione and Titian; from Florence, 
Botticelli and Raphael. They were nearly of the 
same period, and, although two of them passed away 
lamentably young and the others reached mature 
age, their work is contemporaneous and has elements 
of harmony which unite them as masters of one 
royal line. 

The life of Giorgione was brief (from 1477 to 1510) 
but overflowing with sensations of joy and thrilling 
achievement in color and form. He was conscious of 
power and originality even in the early years of his 
career in Venice, where he came from a town to the 
north called Castelfranco. He entered the studio of 
Giovanni Bellini, in whom the dawn of the freshen- 
ing new art had begun to be visible, and there joined 
Titian, Palma Vecchio and Sebastian del Piombo, 
each a name to us of magnificence, but to the group 
of inspired boys, ignorant of the vistas of time in 
which we adore them, only a comrade’s label to be 
turned into a jest. 

Giorgione was a good musician; so was Titian. 
They both loved the luxuries of beauty and the 
emotions of gallantry; but not so well as the noble 
essence of loveliness which they put into their pic- 
tures. Giorgione influenced all his fellow-students 
and even his master. He was a wellspring of fresh 
activity and new vision in art, and if he had lived his 
allotted years he would probably have surpassed all 
the great Venetians of that classic day. 

The picture of Christ with the cross is one of a 
dozen works by Giorgione acknowledged by nearly 
all the critics. It came to Mrs. Gardner from the 
Casa Loschi in Vicenza, Italy. It possesses the 
attributes which distinguish Giorgione from his 
fellow-painters. It is deep with the tragedy of 
Christ’s bitter journey, but it also vibrates with the 
poetry and beauty which a fine soul divines in that 
event. It is painted in a responding subduedness of 
color, but with a light mastery and freedom from 
echoes of other painters that gave Giorgione his dis- 
tinctive value to his own age and equally gives it to 
us. It stands asa lofty type of beauty and emotion 
which all may receive who bring responsive sensa- 
tions. 

The composition is as novel to-day as it was in the 
sixteenth century. It dealt then with a subject that 
every painter had tried, and that had taken on a 
conventional form of design. Yet in the fresh and 
anointed eyes of Giorgione the subject was not only 
a sacred one, with which he could profoundly move 
you, but it lent itself to an artistic pattern, new and 
very impressive, that crowded the panel to its edges 
with charming but necessary elements of the story 
to be told. 











Raphael Reached Supreme Summit of Beauty 


E HAVE dealt with the life and works of 

Raphael in a previous article in this series and 
thus it may be as well to devote these few lines to 
some views on his genius and the way it affects a 
reverent observer. 

As you have seen the successive works of the mas- 
ters displayed so faithfully in these pages, you have 
no doubt felt that there is little to choose in excel- 
lence between the best of them. And thisisina man- 
ner true. The outburst of beauty in the Renaissance 
in Italy was so abundant and so rich that every 
painter felt its spell and was lifted above himself in 
the fulfillment of his ideals. 

But there were subtle degrees of perfection. It al- 
ways appears in two kinds: There is the perfection 
of minor qualities, like those of Giorgione and Botti- 
celli, the loveliness of the personal touch that half 
reveals the nature of the artist and gives a pathetic 
human accent; and there is the beauty of the 
supreme summit that is so great that it seems to be 
born not of the artist himself but of Nature through 
her instrument, the artist, and though it carries with 
it his characteristics it is yet a sublime thing stand- 
ing alone like the Jungfrau, or Niagara, 


and sincerity in the work of Raphael that such criti- 
cism does not fathom, and a reality that somewhere 
springs from the roots of Nature herself and shows 
her freed from the dross and accident of human life 
and liberated into creative beauty. 

In the small and, in the sense I have described, 
not significant example here reproduced with great 
fidelity in color, and identical in size to the original 
in Mrs. Gardner’s collection, there are elements of 
charm, without grandeur or technical glories, that 
render it very interesting in a survey of the work of 
Raphael. It shows his antecedents. It carries his 
career back to Perugino, his instructor, and it 
reminds you that he was the child of that art which 
is so alluring in its naiveté of idea and color in the 
Perugian gallery. He used these qualities as a ladder 
to the top of his own stature, and thus the little 
painting is precious as an index to his course. 

The figures around the dead Jesus are Mary the 
Virgin Mother, Mary Magdalene, and Mary the 
Mother of Joses, with Joseph of Arimathza, and prob- 
ably St. John. The title ‘‘ Pieta”’ is given to works 
that show the dead Christ in the embrace of the 
Virgin. The panel was originally part of a predella 
for the altar of the Monastery of San Antonio at 
Perugia, and was painted possibly in 1505. The 
Monks sold the entire altar piece to Queen Christina, 
of Sweden, in 1663; from whom it passed to the 
Orleans Gallery which was sold in 1798. 

This panel was one of five of similar dimensions, 
which formed a lower series, or predella, as a border 
along the base of the altar, while the main altar 
piece occupied the upper panel of the altar. The 
principal picture seems to have been a Madonna, 
with a lunette above it representing the Eternal 
Father, and the five divisions of the predella, giving 
Christ in the Garden, Christ Bearing the Cross, 
St. Francis, St. Anthony of Padua, and this repro- 
duced painting. 


The Haunting Enchantment of Botticelli’s Work 


HAT is the especial charm which arrests you 

in looking at those lovely canvases by Botti- 
celli in the academy at Florence—the “‘ Primavera”’ 
or ‘‘Spring,’’ and ‘“‘ Tobias and the Angel’’? 

I have tried in vain to analyze my emotions when 
in front of these pictures and when apart from their 
haunting beauty. I imagine that the uneducated 
feel the spell as well as the cultured; and I cannot 
define it, though I so distinctly feel and remember 
it. It affects me with a combination of harmony 
and discord; harmony with the deep principle of 
beauty, in pattern and line and color; discord in the 
oddness of the figures and the repelling attraction of 
the faces, 

For there is a sort of overripeness about these 
paintings that has the sweet taste of decay. They are 
so beautiful that they repel you; so naive that they 
draw you into their enchantment and hold you there 
always. 

They belong to Italy, in climate, in character and 
in fact. They would be out of place, like the ‘‘sea- 
born treasures”’ brought fromthe beach by Emerson, 
in any other surroundings. You feel in the cloistral 
air that they were born of that atmosphere and that 
they would fade from their perfection if they left it. 
Perhaps this has something to do with the sensation 
I have described in beholding them there. 

But, nevertheless, it is a great thing for us in Amer- 
ica that Mrs. Gardner has brought to us the ‘ Chigi 
Botticelli’? and has it for all to see in her rich col- 
lection at Boston. Her Italianesque palace on the 
Fenway is so much in keeping with this Italian sub- 
ject that it suffers no violence as it hangs in that 
well-ordered corridor; and one of the especial mag- 
nets of the collection, to me, has always been this 
spell-weaving Madonna. You ask it the same ques- 
tion that you feel in Florence: ‘‘ What is the secret 
of your ineffable charm?” 


The Secret of the Madonna’s Magic Charm 


} IS all plain enough; the red repeated in fasci- 
native notes like the repetitions in a sonata; the 
enticing landscape that allures you to Italy, the ten- 
der motherhood, and the old-young face of the 
angel who holds the basket of grapes and wheat ears. 
These are enough to enthrall you, to be sure. But 
the chord of old-youngness, of overripeness in 
that angel face, the narrow, sensual eyes and the 





or a planet in the dark blue sky. 








Now this is the way Raphael and 
Titian and Michelangelo seem to stand 
in the realm of art. They are almost 
divinely ordered. They knov, all that 
the others know; they can do all that 
they can do; but there is a reach of 
achievement that they possess which the 
others donot, and the beauty they create 
is impersonal, as large as Nature, and 
almost awesome in its perfection. 

Certain critics who hold the brief for 
one school of Italian art against another 
have, I know, called the Florentine pic- 1 
tures ‘‘colored drawing,”’ and as a half- 1] 








THE PAINTINGS IN JANUARY. | 


|i THE January number of the Home JourNAL 
i] more masterpieces will be given from the 
J. Pierpont Morgan collection of New York. 
The famous painters whose great pictures 
will be presented are Jacob Gerritz Cuyp and | 
Domenico Ghirlandaio. 





truth this is so. But there is a depth — 








difference in line and form from other painters— 
these weave a magic that half repels but wholly 
captures you. 

It is a romantic addition to the interest of this 
Madonna that its Italian owner, Prince Chigi, after 
whom it was called the ‘“Chigi Botticelli,’ was 
heavily fined by the Italian Government for selling 
it out of the land of its birth. It has also been known 
as the “‘ Madonna Aux Epis,’”’ meaning the ears of 
pera which the fingers of the Virgin hold so deli- 
cately. 

And what manner of man was this that could, 
with mortal hands, create such unearthly beauty? 
It is little worth knowing except as one is eager for 
fact. He was a Florentine, son of a tanner named 
dei Filipepi, whose brother, from his sportive friends, 
won the nickname Botticelli, “little barrel.’’ This 
nickname clung to the family, and Sandro, or Alex- 
ander, the painter, has carried it down through the 
centuries to us. 

His fingers were trained by a goldsmith in that 
day of exquisite modeling, and he followed the lure 
of his nature into the studio of Fra Filippo Lippi, a 
friar, who worshiped beauty without realizing that it 
is also religion. 

He won employment from the proud Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, the ruler of Florence, whose court was 
the seat of all the learning and art of his day, and 
there he mingled with Leonardo da Vinci, with Veroc- 
chio, with Ghirlandaio, and the rest, whose names 
give acrowning glory to art for all time. From 1480 
to 1490 Botticelli led this group as its acknowledged 
master. 

He was impressed with the fiery teachings of 
Savonarola, who stirred luxury-loving Florence in 
those years, and as he took on the views of the as- 
cetic monk his career declined in prosperity and in 
achievement. Art and propaganda rarely mix, 

He died in 1510. His life covered in years aspan 
of sixty-six; but in work, in friends and in noble 
devotion to beauty a period which has had scarcely 
a superior in the annals of the world. 


Titian, the Greatest of All in Majesty of Desian 


S THE eagle is to birds, so is Titian to painters. 
He is the acknowledged greatest as a colorist 
and in the majesty of his design. 

It is enough to know that he lived in Venice, in 
Padua, in Mantua and in Rome, during the nearly 
one hundred years of his glorious life, from 1477 to 
1576; that he had sons and a daughter, Lavinia, 
whom he painted with paternal love; that he was 
the friend of kings and gathered to his luxurious 
house the leading men of his day. 

But the manner of man he was lies in his achieve- 
ment, not in his birth, his mansion or his friends; 
and if you will look over an album of his pictures 
you will take from it the lordly proportions of the 
mind and the divine skill of the hand that created 
them. He was distinctly the master; so recognized 
in his own day, which in his great span of years 
included Bellini and Giorgione and extended to 
Tintoretto and to Paolo Veronese, and so acknowl- 
edged to our time by the artist and by the world. 

It is thus a notable fact that a greatly prized work 
of his is here with us in America; that it may be 
seen for the asking; and that Mrs. Gardner, its 
owner, has been lavish enough to enjoy for herself 
and for us the possession of such a prize. 

It is a dark and rich and somewhat somber can- 
vas, this “Europa,” giving it the preciousness of 
something that comes out of the dimness of the 
past, as from a treasure chest of unknown riches. 
It is large and busy with figures and full of mysteri- 
ous wonders that lurk in the voluptuous shadows. 
It is designed to tell the mythological story of the 
Jovian bull that carries off the robust Beauty through 
the sea, as well as to give its composer those oppor- 
tunities for color and form of noble qualities which it 
was his mission to bring into the world, and Horace, 
the genial Roman singer, has put into an ode. 

He was among the first of all painters to break 
through the bands of orthodoxy that confined them 
toreligiousconceptions; and it iseasier to understand 
why this isso when the rare channels for the exercise 
of his talents are exhibited in his secular canvases, 
of which this is an example of noteworthy type. 

The picture had a royal birth. It was painted for 
King Philip II of Spain, the patron of Titian, asa gift 
to Charles I of England, if he, as King Philip desired, 

had taken a Spanish queen instead of a 
— French one. Perhaps King Charles might 
] have kept his head the better if he had. 
But history turned out differently, and 
the picture went to France as a dower 
of another match. It was sold to the 
Renwick collection in England, and after- 
ward fell to Lord Darnley at Cobham 
Hall. A copy of it by Rubens is in the 
Prado at Madrid, and, while making this 
copy, Rubens wrote that to him this 
was the first picture in the world. A 
} copy in water color by Van Dyck is also 
included in the collection of Mrs. Gard- 
ner, It is a famous story from classical 
antiquity which Ovid rendered into en- 
during verse. 
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THE MOST WONDERFUL PICTURES IN AMERICA 


FROM THE LEADING PRIVATE GCOLEECTIONS 


Presented for the First Time in Their Original Colors in a Series of Which This is Number Seven 
THIS MONTH: FOUR GREAT PAINTINGS IN THE GARDNER COLLECTION OF BOSTON 
By Special Fermission of Mrs John Lowell Gardner 
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HEAD OF CHRIST: BY GICRGIORE 


6 Ba painting is one of the notable pictures of the world. It makes the double appeal of subject and technical perfection. The head of Christ typifies His deep agony, 
while the composition shows inspired skill in the position of the head and the cross. Hardly ever, in the field of painting, has there been an example that better unites 
a Subject of supreme human interest with unerring artistic taste. It is painted on a wooden panel only fifteen inches and a quarter wide by twenty inches high. 
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This Reproduction Copyright by Thomas E. Marr & Son. Engraved by Charles W. Beck From the Original Painting. 


"MADONNA: BY BOTTICELLI 


HIS famous painting has a history which adds to the interest aroused by its incomparable beauty. 

It is called the **Chigi Botticelli,’ because it was once owned by Prince Chigi, in Italy. The prince 
sent it to America against the Italian law and he was heavily fined for allowing the masterpiece to leave 
the land of its creation. It is also known, more correctly, as the ** Madonna Aux Epis,” in allusion to 
the ears of grain in the basket held by the angel, one of which the Madonna has taken between her 
delicate fingers. It is an early work by one of the greatest masters of the world, and it should be 
studied with intense reverence and deep scrutiny to yield its full meaning and message. 
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NE of the problems of our 
age is the proper adminis- 
tration of wealth. I speak 
of fortunes, of course, not of 
moderate sums saved by years 
of effort, the returns of which 
are required for the comfortable 
maintenance and education of 
families. There are but three 
modes for the disposal of sur- ; 
plus wealth: It can be left to one’s relatives, or 
be bequeathed for public purposes, or be admin- 
istered by its possessors during life for the public 
good. Most of the wealth of the world has been 
disposed of hitherto by the first or second method. 

The first is usually the least advantageous. The legatees 
often become impoverished through their follies; and in 
our land enormous fortunes left to sons are rarely wisely 
administered. Under republican institutions the division 
of property among the children is much fairer; but the 
question which forces itself upon thoughtful men every- 
where is: Why should great fortunes be left to one’s 
children? If this be done from affection, is it not mis- 
guided affection? Observation teaches that, generally 
speaking, it is not well for the children that they should 
be so burdened. 

Beyond providing moderate sources of income for the 
wife and daughters and very moderate allowances, in- 
deed, if any, for the sons, millionaires may well hesi- 
tate. It is no longer questionable that great sums 
bequeathed often work more for the injury than for 
the good of the recipients. Of course it is not sug- 
gested that men who have failed to educate their sons 
to earn a livelihood shall cast them adrift in pov- 
erty. If any man has seen fit to rear his sons with 
a view to their living idle lives, or, what is highly 
commendable, has instilled in them the sentiment 
that they are in a position to labor for public ends 
without reference to pecuniary considerations, 
then, of course, the duty of the parent is to see 
that such are amply provided for. There are in- 
stances of millionaires’ sons, unspoiled by wealth, 
who, being rich, still perform great services to the 
community; such are the very salt of the earth, 
as valuable as, unfortunately, they are rare. 
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T MAY be said with reference to the second 

mode, that of leaving wealth at death for public 
uses, that this is only a means for the disposal of 
wealth, provided a man is content to wait until he 
is dead before he or his money becomes of much 
good to the world. A knowledge of the results of 
legacies bequeathed is not calculated to inspire the 
brightest hopes of much posthumous good being 
accomplished by them. The cases are not few in 
which the real object sought by the testator is not 
attained, nor are they few in which the real wishes are 
thwarted. Sometimes bequests are so used as to be- 
come rather monuments of his folly. The growing 
disposition to tax more and more heavily large estates 
left at death is a cheering indication of the growth of a 
salutary change in public opinion. 

There remains, then, only one desirable mode of using 
great fortunes: that of administering surplus wealth dur- 
ing life for the public good. This wealth, passing through 
the hands of the few, can be made a much more potent 
force for the elevation of our race than if distributed in 
small sums to or by the people themselves. The man of 
wealth in this sense becomes a trustee, strictly bound as a 
matter of duty to administer his substance in the manner 
which, in his judgment, is best calculated to produce the 
most beneficial results for the community. The main con- 
sideration, in bestowing aid, should be to open avenues of 
help for those who will help themselves; to provide part of 
the means by which all desiring to improve may do so; to 
assist, but rarely or never to do all. Neither the individual 
nor the race is improved by almsgiving. 


S TO the best fields for philanthropic endeavor we have, 
among others, the founding of universities by men enor- 
mously rich. Here isa noble use of wealth. We have several 
such institutions—Stanford, Johns Hopkins, Cornell, Lehigh 
and others; but most of these have only been bequeathed, 
and it is impossible to extol any man greatly for simply 
leaving what he cannot take with him. Cooper and Pratt 
deserve more credit and admiration for the time and atten- 
tion given during their lives than for expenditure upon their 
respective monuments. The Vanderbilt University at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, may be mentioned as a true product of the 
gospel of wealth. 

Of course it is reserved for few to found universities. More 
good is probably henceforth to be accomplished by adding to 
and extending those already in existence. But in this depart- 
ment a wide field remains for the millionaire as distinguished 
from the Croesus among the very rich. 

The gifts to Yale University have been many: the School 
of Fine Arts, the Sheffield Scientific School and the fund of 
Professor Loomis for the Observatory are first-rate examples. 
The building given by Mrs. Osborne for reading and recita- 
tion is worthy of especial regard as being the wise gift of a 
wise woman. 

Harvard University has not been forgotten: the Peabody 
Museum, and the halls of Weld, Matthews and Thayer may 
be cited. Sever Hallis worthy of special mention as showing 
what a genius like Richardson could do with the compara- 
tively small sum of a hundred thousand dollars. 

On the Pacific Coast an important work of a different 
character has been established—the Lick Observatory. If 
any millionaires be interested in the ennobling study of 
astronomy —and there should and would be if they gave the 
slightest attention to the subject—here is an example which 
could well be followed, for the progress made in the inven- 
tion of astronomical instruments and appliances is so great 
and continual that every few years a new telescope might 
judiciously be given to one of the observatories upon this con- 
tinent, the last always being the largest and best and certain 
to carry farther and farther the knowledge of the universe 
and of our relations to it here upon the earth. 


HE result of my own study of the question— What is the 
best gift that can be given to a community ?—is that I 
believe that a free library occupies the first place, provided 
the community will accept and maintain it as a public insti- 
tution, as much a part of the city property as its public 
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By Andrew Carnegie 
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What Should He Do With It? 


If there be a millionaire in the 
land who is at a loss what to do 
with the surplus that has been 
committed to him as trustee; 
let him investigate the good 
that is flowing from the chemi- 
cal laboratories. As with uni- 
versities, so with medical 
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schools. It is possible, no doubt, that my own individual 
experience may have led me to value a free library beyond 
all other forms of beneficence. 

When I wasa working boy in Pittsburgh, Colonel Anderson, 
of Allegheny—a name I can never mention without feelings 
of devotional gratitude—opened to boys his little library of 
four hundred books. Every Saturday afternoon he was in 
attendance at his house to exchange books. No one but 
he who has felt it can ever know the intense longing with 
which the arrival of Saturday was awaited, in order that a 
new book might be secured. My brother and Mr. Phipps 
shared with me Colonel Anderson’s precious generosity, and 
it was when reveling in the treasures which he opened to us 
that I resolved, if ever wealth came to me, that it should be 
used toestablish free libraries, soother poor boys might receive 
opportunities similar to those for which we were indebted 
to that noble man. 


ANY free libraries have been established in our country, 

but none that I know of with such wisdom as the Pratt 
Library in Baltimore. This was presented to the city and, 
with the balance of cash handed over, represented a total 
cost of one million dollars. Upon this Mr. Pratt required the 
city to pay five per cent per annum, fifty thousand dollars a 
year, to trustees for the maintenance and development of 
the library and its branches. Thus, by placing books within 
the reach of aspiring people, Mr. Pratt did more for the 
genuine progress of the people than has been done by all the 
contributions of the millionaires to help those who cannot 
help themselves. 

There is another most important department of effort in 
which great sums can be worthily used—the founding or 
extension of hospitals, medical colleges, laboratories and 
other institutions connected with the alleviation of human 
suffering, and especially with the prevention rather than 
with the cure of human ills. There is no danger of pauper- 
izing a community by giving for such purposes, because these 
institutions relieve temporary ailments or shelter only those 
who are hopeless invalids. What better gift than a hospital 
can be given to a community that is without one, the gift 
conditioned upon its proper maintenance by the community 
in its corporate capacity? If hospital accommodations 
already exist no better method for using surplus wealth can 
be found than in making additions to it. 


= colleges, it is not new institu- 
tions that are required, but addi- 
tional means for the more thorough equipment of those 
already existing, and no medical college is complete without 
its laboratory. The forms which benefactions may wisely 
take are numerous, but probably none is more useful than 
that adopted by William Church Osborn when he built a 
school for training female nurses at Bellevue Hospital. If 
from all gifts there flows one-half of the good that comes from 
this wise use of a millionaire’s surplus, the most exacting 
may well be satisfied. 
In the very front rank of benefactions I would place public 
parks, provided always.that the community undertakes to 
maintain, beautify and preserve them inviolate. If a park 
already be provided, there ‘is still room for many judi- 
cious gifts in connection with it. Mr. Phipps has given 
conservatories to the park in Allegheny which are 
visited by thousands of working people every Sunday, 
for with rare wisdom he stipulated as a condition of 
the gift that the conservatories should be opened on 
Sundays. The result of this experiment has been so 
gratifying that he finds himself justified in adding to 
them from his surplus. To lovers of flowers among 
the wealthy I commend a study of what is possible 
for them to do along this line. 


UILDING memorial arches and works of adorn- 
ment is another excellent way to use surplus 
wealth, although many may think I go too far and 
consider these somewhat fanciful. The material 
good to flow from them may not be so directly 
visible, but let not any practical mind, intent only 
upon material good, deprecate the value of wealth 
given for these or for kindred esthetic purposes as 
being useless as far as the mass of the pedple and 
their needs are concerned. As in the case of 
libraries and museums, so with these more dis- 
tinctly artistic works—they perform their great 
functions when they reach the best of the masses 
of the people. 
A first-rate use of surplus wealth is in providing 
our cities with halls suitable for meetings of all 
kinds and for concerts of elevating music. Springer 
Hall, in Cincinnati, for example, was a valuable 
addition to that city, given largely by the benefactor 
whose name it bears, and who in addition gave what 
was equally important—his time and business ability 
to insure the successful results which have been 
achieved. Often the reason why the people have 
only one instructive and elévating entertainment 
when a dozen would be highly beneficial is that the 
rent of a hall (even where a suitable building exists, 
which is rare) is so great as to prevent managers from 
running the risk of financial failure. If every city owned 
a hall which could be given or rented for a small sum for 
such gatherings as a committee or the mayor of the town 
approved, the people might be furnished with lectures, 
amusements and concerts at an exceedingly small cost. 
A form of beneficence which is not uncommon is providing 
swimming baths for the people. The donors of these have 
been wise enough to require the city benefited to maintain 
them at its own expense. 


HURCHESas fields for the use of surplus wealth, being 
sectarian, it should be observed, are not in one sense gifts 
to the community at large, but to special classes. Therefore 
every man will be governed in his action in regard to this 
field of endeavor by his individual attachments. 

At the same time, what millionaire does not know of a 
district where a little, cheap, uncomfortable wooden struc- 
ture stands at the crossroads, in which the entire neighbor- 
hood gathers on Sunday? Such a church, independently of 
the form of the doctrines taught, is the center of social life 
and asozrce of neighborly feeling in that community. There- 
fore the administrator of wealth makes a good use of a part 
of his surplus if he replaces the old building with a perma- 
nent structure of brick, stone or granite, up whose sides the 
honeysuckle and columbine may grow and from whose 
tower the sweet-tolling bell may sound. 

The millionaire should not figure how cheaply this struc- 
ture can be built, but rather how perfect it can be made. 
If he has the money it should be made a gem, for the 
educating influence of a pure and noble specimen of archi- 
tecture, built, as the pyramids were constructed, to stand 
for ages, is not to be measured by dollars. But, having given 
the building, the donor should stop there; the support of the 
church should be upon its own people. 

Where wealth is administered through educational or other 
foundations, it has seemed to me that the grants of money 
made for teaching and miscellaneous purposes will lead to 
the greatest improvement in the work of the institutions 
aided. The great want in most educational institutions is 
that of money and, with additional funds available, they are 
enabled to go on still farther and progress. 

I have never heard of any institutions which have seemed 
to alter their avowed principles or previous methods of pro- 
cedure in order to secure gifts of money; nor has there 
been observed any change in any institution to which my 
Foundation has given funds, in the teaching of vocational 
education and training, or of political economy, or in the dis- 
cussions thereof by the professors. The fact is that when 
one gets good, able men as trustees of a foundation, capable 
of making their fellows’ conditions better, of elevating the 
world and standing for all that is pure and noble, one can 
always depend upon such men. They have the greatest of 
rewards—that of being of the highest use in the world. 


HAVE required that, no matter what a young man or 

woman thinks about the future life or any dogmas, my 
money must not shut the door of any college or university 
to such an applicant. I say that my money is for every 
young man and every young woman, and I[ do not care 
what they think about the other world. My duties in this 
life are here in this life, and I seek to benefit my fellow men 
in this world. We can let the future world take care of 
itself, if we obey the judge within. 
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HEN 
Marcus 
Cobbett 


made the terri- 
fying announce- 
ment—terrifying 
to our conceit— 
that we were be- 
ing exploited by 
aboarding-house 
diplomat, nine of 
us, I remember, 
were sitting out 
on Mrs. Caroline 
Colcord’s long 
front gallery in the twilight—a stag party, the five ‘‘co-eds”’ 
having gone out fora walk. A college boarding-house diplo- 
mat is a student who gets his living free from the landlady for 
keeping her flock up to size, the most important part of his 
job being to gain an ascendancy over the herd early in the 
session, that he may later use it in opposition to the inevi- 
table but inconvenient tendency of the restless young ani- 
mals to change their feeding-ground. 

‘“Yes, gentlemen,’’ went on the law student, “‘ we have been 
driven hither and yon like cattle. He’s a parasite, he’s liv- 
ing on our substance, and I grieve to say that he’s a mem- 
ber of my own class. The gentleman I refer to is pe 

“Bob Calhoun,” interrupted little Alec Falk, ‘‘ because 
he’s the only one not here.” 

“Robert Lee Calhoun,” said Cobbett in the tone of a judge 
pronouncing a death sentence. ‘‘I want to say, as a Senior 
Law, that I am somewhat proud of the strategy of Calhoun,” 
continued Cobbett. ‘‘ Have we ever been able to get him to 
take sides in any of ourarguments? No; that might offend 
somebody. His game is to keep clear of any shadow of an 
entanglement, to be everybody’s friend, to be looked up to 
as a sane, cool, wise man, one to whom all naturally turn for 
a decision on any difficult or doubtful point.” 

‘Come to think about it, he is a little bit suspicious,”’ Falk 
felt bound to admit, but with obvious reluctance, for the tall, 
rawboned Southwesterner, several years older than most of 
us, had, to tell the truth, not only dominated us, he had also 
won our affection. ‘‘I can’t remember him complaining 
once, even about the bread pudding or the prunes.”’ 

‘“* And mark my word, you never will,”” predicted Cobbett. 

‘We'll watch and wait,’’ said Falk. 

‘*Shall we tell the ‘co-eds’?”’ asked Cobbett. ‘‘I’d like to 
get Lucy Leavitt after him anyhow.” 





OWEVER, we decided that it would be best not to tell 

the ‘‘women”’ yet. Then the return of the five ‘‘co- 
eds”’ from a walk cut short any further plotting. As Miss 
Leavitt came through the front gate I noticed that she had 
looked up at Calhoun’s third-floor window, and that Cobbett 
had watched her jealously. I pitied Calhoun if she were set 
actively against him. She, like Falk and me, was just begin- 
ning—a Freshman—and was not more than eighteen; yet 
she seemed actually cruel. At home her eyes were always 
lowered and her shoulders hunched forward; striding across 
the campus or through the University halls she was regal. 

‘“‘She’s got a terrible secret sorrow,” Falk was wont to 
say in delighted diagnosis of her case, ‘‘and it makes her hate 
herself some and everybody else a whole lot.” 

Well, we were unanimous that Calhoun was a secret agent 
of the landlady, getting his board and lodging free on the 
ground that he was manipulating us. We felt the insult all 
the more because he was as new at the University as the 
very freshest of us; for, although he was listed as a Senior 
Law, having passed entrance examinations in many of the 
required subjects, yet he had come up out of Southwest 
Texas only two months before. We agreed that if Mrs. 
Colcord wanted to support a student we had no objection; 
but to pay anybody anything in the insulting belief that he 
was herding us or could herd us—that was intolerable! 

Our imaginations were now fired, and everything on the 
table seemed far below grade. It appeared to us certain 
that Calhoun had told Mrs. Colcord that he had the herd 
well in hand so that she might go ahead cutting down 
expenses hard. We pawed over our food and, inorder to show 
a rebellious contempt, forced ourselves to leave on our plates 
as much of it as we possibly could—which was little. Nearly 
every day some one of us carried Calhoun a complaint, with 
its implied threat to move, just to put him through his paces 
of cajolery. Then we’d report back to general assembly on 
the front gallery, burlesquing his arguments. 
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We all knew that this was the first year Mrs. Colcord had 
been in the University town; and Calhoun suspected, he 
said, that in the beginning she had naturally gone to some of 
the veteran boarding-house keepers for pointers, but it was 
clear to him that as time went on she was throwing aside 
their suggestions and running the house more and more as if 
the student boarders were simply members of her own family. 
Now and then he was lukewarm in his defense of some par- 
ticular dietary article, a course that we charged to his cunning 
strategy; but he always found something good to say about 
everything. Speaking of the bread pudding to Falk he cried 
out enthusiastically: ‘‘ But think of the raisins in it !”’ 

‘‘Hang me!” reported that worthy furiously. ‘‘I believe 
he was laughing at me.” 


AX THE days crawled by we got a great deal of malicious 
gratification out of our complaints to Calhoun. He was 
now undoubtedly suffering desperately from worry; his eyes 
were bloodshot, the points of his cheekbones seemed about to 
break through his brown skin and his shoulders were sagging 
slackly. When he had come to the University there was too 
much of him outside the black worsted suit he wore. 

“If we keep after that spy,’’ boasted Cobbett, ‘‘ we’ll make 
his best and only suit fit him for the Christmas holidays.” 

We finally decided that after the imminent Christmas 
examinations were over we would not only move away ina 
body, we would also expose the spy. 

Immediately after dinner on the Saturday night before 
the Monday that was to begin the Christmas examinations 
we were all, including the five ‘‘co-eds,’’ and particularly 
Miss Leavitt, who was to be put on the trail, maneuvered 
into the boarding-house parlor, all except Calhoun. We 
heard his slow steps going up the stairs to his room on the 
third floor. There was an extravagantly comfortable, glow- 
ing coal fire in the grate, due to the fact that two of ‘‘those 
women,” as Falk called them, had dates at eight o’clock. 

We were all so weary of electric lights that no one offered 
to turn them on. Four of the ‘‘co-eds’’ sat on a sofa that 
Cobbett had gallantly dragged up in front of the fire. Miss 
Leavitt sat at the right side of the fireplace, bent over slightly, 
leaning her tousled head against the mantel-post, nervously 
tapping the poker on the old-fashioned brick hearth, her 
face lighted red from the fresh flames. Huge Cobbett 
stood behind the sofa, his hand resting on the back of it. 
Falk, half his arms stuck down deep in his trousers pockets, 
walked restlessly back and forth in a small open space left 
near the two street windows. I had captured the piano stool. 
We knew that Mrs. Colcord was safely out of the way; she 
was, as usual, slaving in the kitchen. 

“Well, what is it all about ?’’ asked little Clarabelle Sutor, 
Miss Leavitt’s roommate, leaning back against the sofa cush- 
ions and twiddling her justly celebrated little feet delight- 
edly. “I feel it’s something perfectly terrible, and we're all 
just crazy to know.” 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, there is something we all ought 
to know,” began Cobbett in the low, easy, introductory tone 
of one who had passed with credit ‘‘Oratory IV,’”’ and then 
he delivered a speech not entirely unprepared. He pro- 
claimed that we were being exploited by a boarding-house 
diplomat. It was the principle of the thing that we all cared 
about most, he was certain. The name of the accused he 
held back; he was building up a pile of epithets, meaning to 
top them with a name. 

From time to time Miss Leavitt lifted her head and 
listened attentively, her eyes burning, her upper lip curled 
back contemptuously from her teeth. 

‘Just look at that wild woman’s face,” whispered Falk in 
my ear. “‘Shecan hardly wait for the slaughter.”’ 


OBBETT had not come anywhere near his final recom- 

mendations whena knock on the door struck the half-dark 
room into a sudden, suspended, aching silence. Calhoun 
came in. Closing the door gently behind him he stood lean- 
ing back against it. Miss Leavitt jabbed the poker savagely 
into the coals, making the flames leap up until the light 
revealed his long, brown face. His grave eyes were full of 
trouble. Then the flames sank down, leaving the upper part 
of his body in the obscurity of the semidarkness. 

‘We're all here, I see,” he said, his voice in the beginning 
a little thin from nervousness, ‘‘and I’m glad of it because 
I want to say something that may set right a mistake. It’s 
about Mrs. Colcord. There’s no use saying how I pieced 
together the information or where I got it all; a word one 
day, the tone of a voice, the initials on an old family napkin 
ring, a hundred things a week that one could easily see if 
he were looking for them—these were the pieces. 

‘‘Well, late last summer Mrs. Colcord sold the remnants 
of a once large farm, as well as everything else she possessed, 
and invested nearly all of her money in the lease of this 
house and in certain preliminaries to her venture here. She 
is a widow with one child—well, not quite a child any more— 
and this, her student, she planned to put through the Uni- 
versity and get as well started in the world as she could. 
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She argued that by running a boarding house she could pro- 
vide room and board for herself and her student, and, if 
things went well, at the end of the time here there might be 
something left over. That would be helpful for her student. 

“But she was certain that the shadow of a common 
boarding-house keeper as a mother would hurt her student’s 
chances in the world. The same sort of reasoning was against 
letting her student be tainted by doing any menial service, 
for so she considered what she herself purposed doing. Not 
only, therefore, must her student be saved from service, but 
the mother must change her name also—conceal her rela- 
tionship—lest, when they should finish and go away, her 
student’s career be injured by close family connection with 
a mere boarding-house keeper. 

“I suppose there is no one here who doubts that her 
student argued against this plan of self-sacrifice and insisted 
on doing part of the work if servants were not to be hired, 
and fought against the peculiarly painful kind of separation 
that such an arrangement called for, although driven on all 
the time by a swift, impatient ambition as intense—I won't 
say as high—as the mother’s. 

“It is foolish to criticize the fears of a mother concerning 
even a possible injury to her child; such fears are so tender 
that to touch them with hard logic is cruel. And I believe 
no one except a bearer of children herself can fully realize 
the willingness, the passionately joyful eagerness, with which 
a mother rushes to a sacrifice for her child, even a great 
grown-up child.” - 


ALHOUN stopped talking. Falk’s wild woman was gaz- 

ing in the speaker’s direction, her eyes trying to pierce 
the blackness to get at his face. Presently his voice, tired 
and sad, came to us again out of the darkness: 

“Well, her student yielded and has been in misery ever 
since. I think this misery calls for some credit. Mrs. Col- 
cord—we will continue calling her that, please—is stagger- 
ing under a killing load; not only under the burden-of three 
women’s work, but also because of the unnatural separation 
from her child, under the burden of an agony that is all the 
more crushing because her love is so large. Hers is a breed 
that fights until it falls. But there are limits beyond which 
you cannot drive the muscles and especially the nerves. She 
is desperate; she is about to fall. If anything good should 
happen to her now—well, that would be only mercy; but if 
anything bad should happen to her, to her business 24 

Calhoun’s voice stopped suddenly. We heard his fingers 
drumming nervously on the door against which he stood. 

““No, I had better not say anything more,’’ he continued 
after a while. ‘‘She would not like it. She is made partly 
of fire, and she would burn up with shame if she had heard 
what I have said. There is no use asking that her secret be 
kept. I know her secret is safe with everybody here.”’ 

We could see dimly that Calhoun raised his arms in a 
gesture of finality, and then his big hands covered his eyes 
as if they were tired. 

“‘Well, as Cobbett says,’”’ he went on presently, straining 
painfully to achieve a light, bantering tone, “‘law is a jealous 
mistress and I must away to her.”’ 

And he tiptoed out, closing the door behind him softly. 

‘‘What a speech for a son to make!’’ ventured Cobbett, 
trying to clear his voice and failing. 





O ONE took up the conversation. I think the four girls 
on the sofa were crying. 

I know Falk was, although he was furious. ‘I’m done 
with him,” he cried out after a while. ‘‘He’sa million times 
worse than anybody thought. He’s—he’s a two-headed, 
double-acting, self-cocking, automatic parasite.”’ 

The wild woman suddenly leaped up and ran to the door, 
jerked it open and stepped out into the hall. We could hear 


Calhoun’s slow, weary steps on the upper stairs. ‘‘ You 
sneak!’’ Perhaps she had meant to shout that up at Cal- 
houn; but her voice was hardly above a whisper. ‘‘ You 


spy! You—you—I hate you!” She slammed the door to 
behind her and raced up the stairs to her own room. 

“She'll eat his bones tomorrow,’ Falk blazed, ‘‘and I'll 
yell ‘Hurrah!’”’ 

“But we've got to stick by the house now,”’ said Cobbett. 

“We will,’ said Falk. 

There was a waitress in the dining room the next morning. 
She was as fresh, as bright asthe dew. She was so radiantly 
beautiful that it seemed she must have been made whole 
overnight, and was as yet untouched by time. 

Before serving breakfast to the one big table she went 
back into the kitchen, led her landlady in by the hand, and 
trailed around the table a brave, glad smile that any of us 
would have died to halt and hold, letting it rest on Calhoun 
for good. 

“This is Mrs. Leavitt, my mother,” she said. ‘‘ And thank 
you, Mr. Calhoun, for the Christmas gift.’ 

And no one ever told Mrs. Leavitt of the speeches in the 
parlor—unless in later years Mrs. Calhoun did. 
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With an Account of Anne Linton’s Case in Particular 


By Grace S. Richmond, Author of “Red Pepper Buras,” Etc. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HERMAN PFEIFER 


V (Continued) 


ED PEPPER BURNScameout of the house 
where he had been paying a professional 
visit while Jordan King had sat waiting in 
the doctor’s car. Burns scrutinized his 
friend and patien. closely ‘‘ Want to goon, 
or shall I take you home?”’ he inquired. 

“Take me on—anywhere—everywhere! 
Something inside will break loose if you 
don’t.’’ King spoke with a smothered note 
of irritation new to him. 

‘‘You’ve about reached the limit, have you?’’ The ques- 
tion was straightforward, matter-of-fact in tone, but King 
knew the sympathy behind it. 

‘“‘T rather have,” the young man admitted. ‘I’m ashamed 
to own it.” 

“You needn’t be. It’s a wonder you haven’t reached it 
sooner; I should have. Well, if you stand this drive pretty 
well today you ought to come on fast. With that back, you 
may be thankful you’re getting off as easily as you are.”’ 

“T am thankful—everlastingly thankful. It’s just 

“T know. Blow off some of that steam; it won’t hurt you. 
Here we are on the straight road. I’ll open up and give you 
a taste of what poor Henley felt the first time his crippled 
body and his big, uncrippled spirit tasted the delight of 
‘Speed.’ Remember?” 

‘‘Indeed I do. Oh, I’m not complaining. You understand 
that, Red?”’ 

“Of course I understand—absolutely. And I understand 
that you need just what I say—to blow off a lot of steam. 
Hurt you or not, I’m going to let loose for a couple of miles 
and blow it off for you.” 

In silence, broken only by the low song of the motor as it 
voiced its joy in the widening license to show its power, the 
two men took the wind in their faces as the car shot down the 
road, at the moment a clear highway for them. King had 
snatched off his cap, and his dark hair blew wildly about his 
forehead while his eyes watched the way as intently as if he 
had been driving himself, though his body hardly tensed, 
so complete was his confidence in the steady hands on the 
wheel. Faster flew the car, until the speed indicator touched 
a mark seldom passed by King himself at his most reckless 
moments. His lips, set at first, broke into a smile as the 
pointing needle circled the dial, and his eyes told the relief 
there was for him in escape by flight, though only temporary, 
from the grinding pull of monotony and disablement. 

















” 





T THE turn ahead appeared obstruction, and Burns was 
obliged to begin slowing down. When the car was again 
at its ordinary by no means slow pace, King spoke: 

‘Bless you for a mind reader! That was bully, and blew 
away a lot of distemper. If you'll just do it again going back 
I’ll submit to the afternoon of a clam in a bed of mud.” 

“Good. We'll beat that record going back, if we break 
the speedometer. Racing with time isn’t supposed to be the 
game for a convalescent, but I’m inclined to think it’s the 
dose you need. I expect, Jord, that the first time you pull 
on a pair of rubber boots and go to climbing around a big 
concrete dam somewhere your heart will break for joy.” 

‘My heart will stand anything, so that it’s action.” 

“Willit? I thought it might be a bit damaged. It’s hada 
good deal of reaction to stand lately, I’m afraid.” 

There was silence for a minute, then King spoke: “Red, 
you’re a wizard.” 

‘‘Not much of a one. It doesn’t take extraordinary powers 
of penetration to guess that a flame applied to a bundle of 
kindling will cause a fire. And when you keep piling on the 
fuel something’s likely to get burned.” 

‘“‘Did I pile on the fuel?”’ 

““You sure did. If there had proved to have been gun- 
powder under the kindling you could have expected an ex- 
plosion—and a wreck.” 

‘‘There’s no wreck.”’ 

‘No? I thought there 
might be—somewhere.”’ 

King spoke quickly: 
“‘Do you think I carried 
it too far?” 

“‘T think you carried it 
some distance—for an in- 
valid diversion.” 

The young man 
flushed hotly. ‘I was 
genuinely interested and 
I saw no harm. If there’s 
any harm done it’s to 
myself, and I can stand 
that. I’m not conceited 
enough to imagine that 
a broken-backed cripple 
could make any lasting 
or unhappy impression.” 


URNS surveyed his 

companion withsome 
amusement. ‘Do you 
consider that a descrip- 
tion of yourself ?”’ 

“‘T certainly do.”’ Jor- 
dan King’s strong young 
jaw took on a grim ex- 
pression. 

“Know this, then’’— 
Burns spoke deliber- 
ately—‘‘there’s not a 
sane girl who liked you 
well enough before your 
accident to marry you 
who wouldn’t marry 
you now.” 

**TRat’s absurd. 
Women want men, not 
cripples.” 

“You’re no cripple. 
Stop using that term.” 
Copyright, 1916, by Grace S. Richmond 


Who Was This Girl 
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“What else? A man 
condemned to wear a 
plaster jacket for at least 
a year.”’ King evidently 
did his best not to speak 
bitterly. 

“Bosh! Suppose the 
same thing happened to 
me. Would you look on 
me askance for the rest 
of my days, no matter 
what man’sjobI kept on 
tackling? Besides, the 
plaster jacket’s only a 
precaution. You 
wouldn’t disintegrate 
without it.’”’ 


ING looked at Red 

Pepper Burns and 
smiled in spite of himself. 
‘I’m glad to hear that, 
I’m sure. As for looking 
at you askance—you are 
you, R. P. Burns.” 

“Apply the same logic 
to yourself. Youare you, 
and will continue to be 
you, plus some assets 
you haven’t had occasion 
to acquire before in the 
way of dogged endur- 
ance, control of mind, 
and such-like qualities, bred of need for them. You will be 
more to us all than you ever were, and that’s saying some- 
thing. And the back’s going to be a perfectly good back; 
give it time. As for—if you don’t mind my saying it—that 
invalid’s diversion, I don’t suppose it’s hurt you any. What 
I’m concerned for is the hurt it may have done somebody 
else. I don’t need to tell you that it wasn’t possible for Ellen 
and me to have that little girl on our hearts all that time 
and not get mightily interested in her. She’s the real thing, 
too, we’re convinced, and we care a good deal what happens 
to her next.” 

Jordan King drew a deep breath. ‘‘So do I.” 

Burns gave him a quick look. ‘‘That’s good. But you let 
her goaway without making sure of keeping any hold on her. 
You don’t know where she is now.” 

King shot him a return look. ‘‘That wasn’t my fault. 
That was hard luck.” 

‘“‘T don’t think much of luck. Get around it.” 

“Tl do my best, I promise you. But I wish you’d tell 
me 

ac“ Yes? ” 

= why you should think I had done her any harm. 
Heaven knows I wouldn’t do that for my right arm!” 








““CHE didn’t make a sign—not one—of any injury, I assure 

you. She’s a gallant little person, if ever there was 
one—and a thoroughbred, though she may be as poor as 
a church mouse. No, I should never have guessed it. She 
went away with all sails set and the flags flying. All I know 
is what my wife says.” 

“Please tell me.” 

“‘T’m not sure it will be good for you.” Burns smiled as he 
drew up beside a house. ‘‘ However—if you will have it—she 
says Miss Anne Linton took every one of your numerous 
letters, notes, and even calling-cards which had been sent 
with flowers, away with her. She also took a halftone snap- 
shot of you out at the Coldtown dam, cut from a newspaper, 
published the Sunday after your accident. The sun was in 
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Even as He Stared She Turned Her Head, and Her Eyes Looked Straight Into His 




















Suddenly She Sat Up, Staring at Him. 
She Lifted Her Shaking Hand With a 
Gesture of Dismissal 


your eyes and you were scowling like a fiend; it was the 
worst picture of you conceivable.” 

“‘Girls do those things, I suppose,”” murmured King with 
a rising color. 

“Granted. And now and then one does it for a purpose 
which we won’t consider. But a girl of the type we feel sure 
Miss Linton to be carefully destroys all such things from men 
she doesn’t care for—particularly if she has started on a trip 
and is traveling light. Of course she may have fooled us all 
and be the cleverest little adventuress ever heard of. But I’d 
stake a good deal on Ellen’s'\ judgment. Women don’t fool 
women much, you know, whatever they do with men.” 


E DISAPPEARED into a small brown house, and King 

was left again with hisown thoughts. When Burns came 
out they drove on again with little attempt at conversation, 
for Burns’ calls were not far apart. King presently began to 
find himself growing weary, and sat very quietly in his seat 
during the doctor’s absences, experiencing, as he had done 
many times of late, a sense of intense contempt for himself 
because of his own physical weakness. In all his sturdy life 
he had never known what it was to feel not up to doing 
whatever there might be to be done. Fatigue he had known, 
the healthy and not unpleasant fatigue which follows vigor- 
ous and prolonged labor, but never weakness or pain, either 
of body or of mind. Now he was suffering both. 

“Had about enough?” Burns inquired as he returned to 
the car for the eighth time. ‘‘Shall I take you home?”’ 

“T’m all right.” 

Burns gave hima sharp glance. ‘‘To be sure you are. But 
we'll go home nevertheless. The rest of my work is at the 
hospital anyhow.” 

As they were approaching the long stretch of straight road 
to which King had looked forward an hour ago but which he 
was disgusted to find himself actually rather dreading now, 
a great closed car of luxurious type, bearing upon its top 
considerable traveling luggage, slowed down as it neared, and 
a liveried chauffeur held up a detaining hand. Burns stopped 
to answer a series of questions as to the best route toward a 
neighboring city. There were matters of road mending and 
detours to be made plain 
to the inquirers, so the 
detention occupied a full 
five minutes, during 
which the chauffeur got 
down and came to Burns’ 
side with a road map, 
with which the two wres- 
tled after the fashion usu- 
ally made necessary by 
such aids to travel. 


URING this period 

Jordan King under- 
went a disturbing experi- 
ence. Looking up with 
his usual keen glance, one 
trained to observe what- 
ever might be before it, 
he took in at a sweep the 
nature of the party in the 
big car. That it was a 
rich man’s car, and that 
its occupants were those 
who naturally belonged 
in it, there was no ques- 
tion. From the owner 
himself, an aristocrat who 
looked the part, as not 
allaristocrats do, to those 
who were presumably his 
wife, his son and daugh- 
ters, all were of the same 
type. Simply dressed, as 
if for a long journey, they 
yet diffused that aroma 
of luxury which cannot 
be concealed. 

The presumable son, a 
tall, hawk-nosed young 
man who sat beside the 
chauffeur, turned to 
speak to those inside, and 
King’s glance followed 
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his. He thus caught sight of a profile next the open window 
and close by him. He stared at it, his heart suddenly stand- 
ing still. Who was this girl with the bronze-red hair, the 
perfect outline of nose and mouth and chin, the sea-shell 
coloring? Even as he stared she turned her head, and her 
eyes looked straight into his. 

He had seen Miss Anne Linton only twice, and on the two 
occasions she had seemed to him like two entirely different 
girls. But this girl—was she not that one who had come to 
visit him in his room at the hospital, full of returning health 
and therefore of waxing beauty and vigor? For one instant 
he was sure it was she, no matter how strange it was that 
she should be here, in this rich man’s car—unless 





UT he had no time to think it out before he was over- 
whelmed by the indubitable evidence that, whoever this 
girl was, she did not know him. Her eyes looked into his 
without a sign of recognition, and her color did not change 
perceptibly under his gaze. And after that one glance, in 
which she seemed to survey him closely, after the manner of 
girls, as if he were an interesting specimen, her eyes traveled 
to Red Pepper Burns and rested lightly on him, as if he, too, 
were a person of but passing significance to the motor traveler 
looking for diversion after many monotonous, dusty miles. 
King continued to gaze at her with a steadiness somewhat 
indefensible except as one considers that all motorists, meet- 
ing on the road, are accustomed to take note of one another 
as comrades of the highway. It could not be Anne Linton; 
of course it could not! What should a poor little book agent 
be doing here in a rich man’s car—unless she were in his 
employ? And somehow the fact that this girl was not in 
any man’s employ was established by the manner in which 
the young man on the front seat spoke to her, as he now did, 
plainly heard by King. Though all he said was some laughing 
thing about this being the nineteenth time, by actual count, 
since breakfast, that a question of roads and routes had 
arisen, he spoke as to an equal in social status, and also— 
this was plainer yet—as to one on whom he had a more than 
ordinary claim. And King listened for her answer—surely 
he would know her voice if she spoke? But she replied to 
the young man on the front seat only by a nod and a smile. 
Then, as the chauffeur began to fold up his road map, 
thanking Burns for his 
careful directions, and 
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of starting, the object of 
King’s heart-arresting 
scrutiny looked at him 
once again. Her straight 
gaze, out of such eyes as he 
had never seen but on two 
occasions, met his without 
flinching—a long, steady, 
level look, which lasted 
until, under Burns’ impa- 
tient hand, the smaller car 
got under way and began 
to move. Even then, 
though she had to turn her 
head a little, she let him 
hold her gaze—as, of 
course, he was nothing 
loath todo, being intensely 
and increasingly stirred by 
the encounter with its baf- 
fling hint of mystery. In- 
deed, she let him hold that 
gaze until it was not pos- 
sible for her longer to 
maintain her share of the 
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exchange without twisting | 
about in the car. As for | 
King, he did not scruple | 
to twist, as far as his back IS) 
would let him, until he had 


lost those eyes from view. 


WW EN he turned back 
again to face the 
front his heart was thump- 
ing prodigiously. Almost 
he was certain it had been 
Anne Linton; yet the expla- 
nation—if there wereone— 
was not to be imagined. 
And if it had been Anne 
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of dress or environment could have hidden her from me. 
The question is, of course, why—if it was she—she should 
oe not to seem to know you—unless a 
es F 

_She looked straight at him. ‘‘ Unless—she is not the poor 
girl she seemed to be. And that explanation doesn’t appeal 
to me. I have known of poor girls pretending to be rich, but 
I have never, outside of a sensational novel, known a rich 
girl to pretend to be poor, unless for a visit to a poor quarter 
for charitable purposes. What possible object could there be 
in a girl’s going about selling books unless she needed to do 
it? And she allowed me She stopped, shaking her 
head. ‘‘No, Jordan, that was not our little friend—or if it 
was, she was in that car by some curious chance, not because 
she belonged there.”’ 

“So you’re going on trusting her?” was King’s abstract of 
these reflections. He scanned her closely. 

She nodded. ‘Until I have stronger proof to the contrary 
than your looking into a pair of beautiful eyes. Have you 
never observed, my friend, how many pairs of beautiful eyes 
there are in the world?” 

He shook his head. “‘I haven’t bothered much about them, 
except now and then for a bit of nonsense making.”’ 

But this pair you, too, are going to go on trusting?” 

“Tam. If that girl was Miss Linton she had a reason for 
not speaking. If it wasn’t’’—he drew a deep breath—‘“‘ well, 
I don’t know exactly how to explain that!” 

“T do,” said»Ellen Burns, smiling. ‘She thought she 
would never see you again, and she yielded to a girlish desire 
to look hard at—a real man.” 

It was this speech which, in spite of himself, lingered in 
King’s mind after she was gone, for the balm there was in 
it—a balm she had perfectly understood and meant to put 
there. Well she guessed what his disablement meant to him— 
in spite of the hope of complete recovery—how little he 
seemed to himself like the man he was before. 











ERTAINLY it was nothing short of real manhood which 
prompted the talk he had with his mother one day not 
long after this. She brought him a letter, and she was scruti- 
nizing it closely as she came toward him. He was fathoms 
deep in his work and did not observe her until she spoke. 
“Whom can you 
possibly have as a 
correspondent in this 
town, my son?”’ she 
inquired, her eyes 
upon the postmark, 
which was that of a 
small city a hundred 
miles away. 

King looked up. 
He was always hop- 
ing for a word from 
Anne Linton, and 
now, suddenly, it had 
come, just a week af- 
terthe encounter with 
the girlinthecar. He 
recognized instantly 
the handwriting upon 
the plain, white busi- 
ness envelope—an 
interesting handwrit- 
ing, clear and black, 
without a single fem- 
inine flourish. He 
took the letter in his 
hand and studied it. 

“Tt is from Miss 
Linton,” he said, 
“‘and I am very glad 
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Linton, why should she 
have refused to know him? 
There could have been lit- 
tle difficulty for her in identifying him, even though she had 
seen him last lying flat on his back ona hospital bed. And if 
there had been a chance of her not knowing him—there was 
Red Pepper. 

It was Anne. It could not be Anne. Between these two 
convictions King’s head was whirling. Whoever it was, she 
had dared to look straight into his eyes in broad daylight at 
a distance of not more than a few feet. He had seen into the 
very depths of her own bewildering beauty, and the encounter, 
always supposing her to be the person of whom he had thought 
continuously for four months, was a thing to keep him think- 
ing about her whether he would or no. 

‘“‘Anything wrong?’’ asked Burns’ voice in its coolest 
tones. ‘‘I suspect I was something.of an idiot to give you 
such a big dose of this at the first trial.’ 

“T’m all right, thank you.”’ And King sat up very straight 
in the car to prove it. Nevertheless, when he was at home 
again he was not sorry to be peremptorily ordered to lie 
supine on his back for at least three hours. 


T WAS not long after this that King was able to bring 

about the thing he most desired—a talk with Mrs. Burns. 
She came to see him one July day, at his request, at an hour 
when he knew his mother must be away. With her he went 
straight to his point; the moment the first greetings were over 
and he had been congratulated on his ability to spend a few 
hours each day at his desk, he began upon the subject upper- 
most in his thoughts. He told her the story of his encounter 
with the girl in the car, and asked her if she thought it could 
have been Miss Linton. 

She looked at him musingly. ‘‘ Do you prefer to think it 
was or was not?”’ she asked. 

“Are you going to answer accordingly?” 

“Not at all. I was wondering which I wanted to think 
myself. I wish I had been with you. I should have known.” 

““Would you?” King spoke eagerly. ‘‘Would you mind 
telling me how?” 

“IT can’t tell you how. Of course I came to know her looks 
much better than you; it really isn’t strange that after seeing 
her only twice you couldn’t be sure. I don’t think any change 






to hear from her. It is the first | 
time she has written since she iB 
went—over two months ago.” Bl 


HE SPOKE precisely as he y 
would have spoken if it had 

been a letter from any friend he 
had. It was like him to do this, 
and the surer another man would 
have been to try toconceal his in- 
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terest in the letter the surer was V3 
Jordan King to proclaimit. The 6 
very fact that this announce- 2 
ment was certain to rouse his 3 
mother’s suspicion that the af- B 
fair was of moment to him was 


enough to maké him tell her 
frankly that she was quite right. 

He laid the letter on the desk 
before him unopened, and went 
on with his work. Mrs. King stood still and looked at hima 
moment before moving quietly away, and there was disturb- 
ance in her face. She left the room, but soon afterward she 
softly passed the open door, and she saw that the letter lay 
open before him and that his head was bent over it. The 
words before him were these: 





Dear Mr. King: I had not meant to write to you for much longer 
than this, but I find myself so anxious to know how you are that I 
am yielding to the temptation. I may as well confess that I am just 
a little lonely tonight, in spite of having had a pretty good day with 
the book—rather better than usual. Sometimes I almost wish I 
hadn’t spent that fortnight with Mrs. Burns, I find myself missing 
her so. And yet, how can one be sorry for any happy thing that 
comes to one? As I look back on them now, though I am well and 
strong again, those days of convalescence in the hospital stand out 
as among the happiest in my life. The pleasant people, the flowers, 
the notes, all the incidents of that time, not the least among them 
Franz’ music, stay in my memory like a series of pictures. 

Do you care to tell me how you come on? If so you may write to 
me, care of general delivery, in this town, at any time for the next 
five days. I shall be so glad to hear. 


TURNING THE TABLES 


BY WILLIAM WALLACE WHITELOCK 


WAS thirty-four, and past, 
Such a learned mortal! 

When he came from out the vast, 
Knocking at the portal. 


I was very big, you see, 
He a tiny creature, 


So I said: “To him I'll be 


Guide, protector, teacher.” 
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For awhile it worked all right, 
Without clash or scruple; 
Then I woke to find, one night, 

I'd become the pupil. 


How it happened, I don’t know— 
Maybe’twas the weather— 

But since then we're working so, 
Growing up together. 


King looked up as his mother approached. He folded the 
letter and put it into his pocket. ‘ 

“Mother,” he said, ‘“‘I may as well tell you something. 
You won’t approve of it, and that is why I must tell you. 
From the hour I first saw Miss Linton I’ve been unable to 
forget her. I know, by every sign, that she is all she seems 
to be. I can’t let her go out of my life without an effort to 
keep her. I’m going to keep her, if I can.” 


WO hours later R. P. Burns, M. D., was summoned to 

the bedside of Mrs. Alexander King. He sat down be- 
side the limp form, felt the pulse, laid his hand upon the 
shaking shoulder of the prostrate lady, who had gone down 
before her son’s decision, gentle though his manner with her 
had been. She had argued, prayed, entreated, wept, but she 
had not been able to shake-his purpose. Now she was reap- 
ing the consequences of her agitation. 

‘My son, my only boy,” she moaned as Burns asked her 
to tell him her trouble, ‘‘after all these years of his being 
such a man, to change suddenly into a willful boy again! 
It’s inconceivable; it’s not possible! Doctor, you must tell 
him, you must argue with him. He can’t marry this girl, he 
can’t! Why, he doesn’t even know the place she comes from, 
to say nothing of who she is—her family, her position in life. 
She must be a common sort of creature to follow him up so; 
you know she must. I can’t have it! I will not have it! You 
must tell him so!” 

Burns considered. There was a curious light in his eyes. 
‘My dear lady,” he said gently at length, ‘‘ Jordan is a man; 
you can’t control him. He is a mighty manly man, too, as 
his telling you frankly his intention proves. Most sons 
would have kept their plans to themselves, and simply have 
brought the mother home her new daughter some day out of 
a clear sky. As for Miss Linton, I assure you she is a lady— 
as it seems to me you must have seen for yourself.” 

‘She is clever; she could act the part of a lady, no doubt,” 
moaned the one who possessed a clear title to that form of 
address. ‘‘But she might be anything. Why didn’t she tell 
you something of herself? Jordan could not say that you knew 
the least thing about her. People with fine family records are 
not so mysterious. There is something wrong about her—I 
know it—I know it! Oh, I can’t have it so; I can’t. You 
must stop it, doctor; you must!” 

“‘She spent two weeks in our home,” Burns said. ‘ During 
that time there was no test she did not stand. Come, Mrs. 
King, you know that it doesn’t take long to discover the flaw 
in any metal. She rang true at every touch. She’s a girl of 
education, of refinement—why, Ellen came to feel plenty 
of real affection for her before she left us, and you know that 
means a good deal. As for the mystery about her, what’s 
that? Most people talk too much about their affairs. If, as 
we think, she has been brought up in circumstances very 
different from these we find her in, it isn’t strange that she 
doesn’t want to tell us all about the change.” 


UT his patient continued to moan until suddenly Burns’ 

hand was laid firmly upon the hand which clutched a hand- 
kerchief, wet with many tears. He spoke ina new tone, one 
she had never before heard from him addressed to herself. 
‘““This,” he said, ‘‘isn’t worthy of you, my friend.” 

It was as if her breath were temporarily suspended while 
she listened. People were not accustomed to tell Mrs. Alex- 
ander King that her course of action was unworthy of her. 

‘*No man or woman has a right to dictate to another what 
he shall do, provided the thing contemplated is not an offense 
against another. You have no right to set-~your will against 
your son’s when it is a matter of his life’s happiness.”’ 

She seized on this last phrase. ‘But that’s why I do 
oppose him. I want him to be happy—heaven knows I do! 
He can’t be happy—this way.”’ 

‘“How do you know that? You don’t know it. You are 
just as likely to make him bitterly unhappy by opposing him 
as by letting him alone. And 
I can tell you one thing surely, 
Mrs. King: Jordafi will do as 
he wishes in spite of you, and 
all you will gain by opposition 
will be not a gain, but a sacri- 
fice—of his love.” 

She shivered. ‘‘How can 
you think he will be so self- 
ish, doctor ?”’ 

Burns had some ado to keep 
his rising temper down. ‘‘Self- 
ish—to marry the woman he 
wants instead of the woman 
you want? That’s an old, old 
argument of selfish mothers,” 
he answered. 

The figure on the couch stiff- 
ened. ‘‘Doctor Burns! How 
can you speak so, when all I 
ask for is my son’s best good ?”’ 
The words ended in a wail. 

“You think you do, dear 
lady.. What you really want 
is—your own way.” 


| 
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UDDENLY shesat up, star- 
ing at him. Hisclear gaze 
met her clouded one, his sane 
glance confronted her wild one. 
Shelifted hershaking hand with 
a gesture of dismissal. But 
there was a new experience in 
store for Jordan King’s mother. 
Burns leaned forward and 
took the delicate hand of his 
hysterical patient in his own. 

‘“No, no,” he said, smiling, ‘‘you don’t mean that; you 
are not quite yourself. I am Jordan’s friend and yours. I 
have said harsh things to you; it was the only way. I love 
your boy as I would a younger brother, and I want you to 
keep him because I can understand what the loss of him 
would mean to you. But you must know that you can’t tie 
a man’s heart to you with angry commands, nor with tears 
and reproaches. Youcan tie it—tight—by showing sympathy 
and understanding in this crisis of his life. Believe me, I 
know.” 

His tone was very winning; his manner—now that he had 
said his say—though firm, was gentle, and he held her hand 
in a way that did much toward quieting her. Many patients 
in danger.of losing self-control had known the strengthening, 
soothing touch of that strong hand. Red Pepper was not 
accustomed to misuse this power of his, which came very 
near being hypnotic, but neither did he hesitate to use it 
when the occasion called as loudly as did this one. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 69 
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Such a Look as Passed Between the Two Young Creatures Over Their Baby’s Fuzzy Poll! 





IN’T some folks lucky?’’ Mahany spoke to Captain 
Austin Hoban, tramping up and down the desolate 
junction platform, and waved a huge, mittened paw 

toward the private car glowing with warm light through 
the snowy dusk. ‘‘Look at them! Nothin’ on earth to 
trouble ’em.- They ain’t jackrabbited from pillar to Post 
for heaven knows why,” grumbled the grizzled old sergeant 
bitterly. ‘‘ They ain’t got to dry-nurse a lot of kid rookies 
that ought to be home hangin’ up stockin’s for their poppas 
an’ mommas to fill on the sly, ’stead of bein’ took out on a 
Christmas Eve for to be makin’ soldiers of, which I misdoubt 
heaven ever meant the likes of such for.” 

He was taking an offensively raw and youthful draft out 
to a Northwest Post; Hoban, returning to that same Post 
after leave of absence, had fallen in with him at this transfer 
point. They were waiting with such patience as they pos- 
sessed for the made-up train—engine, box car, coach of 
foreign miners, extra car for the soldiers, and now this super- 
fine private car, ‘‘Andrassah’’—to start. Still grumbling, for 
it was piercingly cold, Mahany went back to his charges. 

Two furry shapes came out of the private car. Hoban 
paused idly, and the arc light shone full upon him. Where- 
upon one of the shapes, bounding upon the platform, hurled 
himself into the captain’s arms. 

“Hoban! What a bully surprise! What are you doing 
here—coming or going? Come over and see Sally; we're 
going to spend Christmas with Buckleigh at the Two Bar |: 
shouted Lieutenant Darrell Compton; and, laying forcible 
hands upon his old friend, he dragged him forward. 

Hoban, who would have fled from such a meeting as from 
the wrath to come, found himself being presented to 
Buckleigh, who, for reasons of his own, most greatly desired 
to find favor in the eyes of Lieutenant Compton just then. 
A few questions, and he took the situation in hand; hardly 
knowing whether to shrug or to swear, Hoban found himself, 
in spite of protests, literally captured bag and baggage. 





IVE minutes later Buckleigh was presenting his chance 

guest to the other members of his party—Trenton, the 
Pittsburgh man, he who makes money ruthlessly and builds 
great hospitals; McLachlin, the New York magnate; Dr. 
Edgar Bristow, the specialist, and his wife,a woman as beauti- 
ful as an idol and, one suspected, costing quite as much to 
keep properly panoplied; and Sally Compton, for whom alone 
Hoban really,had eyes and ears. She has been the toast of 
every Post since she wore pigtails and a sunbonnet and raced 
around the compound on her own calico pony. It is a favor- 
ite army tradition that she winked at the doctor when she 
was one hour old; and that, ere she had reached the riper 
age of two years, the chaplain, the surgeon, two fat majors 
and a bald-headed general had proposed to her. For Sally 
Compton is, of all heart-snatchers, the most alluringly, 
adorably, distractingly pretty! 

Inwardly disturbed and raging, outwardly starry-eyed 
and sparkling, Sally gave him her hand coolly enough; but 
the irony of the situation was not lost upon her; the color 
deepened vividly in her cheeks. Fate, she thought wrath- 
fully, was certainly playing her a scurvy trick! 

Sally knew only too well that this trip in the gorgeous 
‘‘Andrassah’’ to the Two Bar B Ranch, that most bepraised 
and advertised of all big money-making places, was really 
only the last of the calculated moves of Buckleigh’s game: 
a game by which, mesh after mesh, his net had been closing 
upon her. Consummately had Buckleigh played it—with 
lavish attentions, motors, yacht, private car, great ranch, 
casual-deliberate hints betraying his ow nership of this rail- 
road, that mine, a bank or so; ever impressing upon the 
army girl’s consciousness the sheer enormous power of 
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By Marie Conway Oemler 


AUTHOR OF “ANYBODY WANT THIS LITTLE BOY?” ETC. 
ILLUSTRATION BY EMLEN McCONNELL 


money—his money. Even the guests here tonight were part 
of that scheme — millionaire, magnate, great specialist, 
famous beauty, all summoned before her by a wave of Buck- 
leigh’s magic hand. 

Stout, baldish, suave, a hint of tigerishness underlying 
his slow smile and lurking i in his heavy-lidded eyes, Buck- 
leigh bargained for youth and beauty and charm. A man 
who left nothing to chance, she surmised that he had planned 
even to the last detail just when and where and how the 
final scene in this pleasant comedy should be staged; she 
meant to say: “Yes.” 

And now, just when she was beginning to think she might 
school a rebellious heart into a sensible mind’s acc eptance of 
a thing so altogether desirable as this great match, here had 
fate thrust upon her the one man in all the world who made 
that decision taste of the bitterness of death; dragged him 
in whom of all men she wished not to see just then. 

The car wheels presently began to grind out a diabolical 
rhythm: ‘ Buckleigh’s buying Sally Compton! Buckleigh’s 
buying Sally Compton!” 


UT of the corner of her eye she glanced at Hoban’s hand- 

some profile, bent toward Adele Bristow. No, she 
reflected drearily, he had never cared; that had been left for 
her. Darrell was lamenting that he must part from Hoban 
in the morning, when Buckleigh’s car was to be picked up by 
the regular express at a station farther on. Buckleigh, too, 
was suavely sorry Captain Hoban couldn’t stop over at the 
ranch for Christmas: he had planned a few festivities, he 
added. 

Glancing at the over-magnificence of his car, Hoban had a 
pretty accurate idea of what Buckleigh would make that 
Christmas at the Two Bar B. ‘He'll jolly well cram the 
earth into a gilt-paper cornucopia and hand it over to Sally, 
with a sprig of holly and a fat smile,’’ thought the soldier, 
who hadn’t anything but his name, his sword and his heart 
to offer her. ‘‘She’ll take it of course. Who wouldn’t? It’s 
too big a temptation for any mortal woman to withstand, 
I suppose.”” He knew that Buckleigh was ‘‘the million- 
aire Sally Compton’s dangling around these days,” as a 
too-faithful friend had written. He wished that he could 
honestly find it in his heart to like the man; but he couldn’t. 

Then the car wheels began to grind out a soothing tune for 
Hoban, too, car wheels being the most totally depraved of all 
inanimate objects when given half a chance to show what 
they can do: ‘Sally's going to marry Buckleigh! Sally's 
going to marry Buckleigh!”’ 

And all the while the night lowered and lowered, and the 
storm outside gathered and gathered. All day it had been 
snowing—more heavily when they had left the junction and 
plunged into the Wyoming hills; now the storehouse of the 
snows opened, doors and windows, and poured out its gar- 
nered hoards. 


N THE rattling day coach a Slovak miner was singing an 
endless melancholy song, which rose and fell with the 
monotony of gray waves on a desert shore. In the other 
coach the soldiers amused themselves as best they might. 
But in the ‘‘ Andrassah,”’ having concluded a veritable tri- 
umph of a Christmas Eve dinner, they were somnolently 


content. Better the stalled ox than the dinner of herbs; if 


you doubt it ask the ox. 


‘“‘T remember,” said McLachlin, stretching himself lazily, 
‘‘somebody—seems to me it was Pliny, but I wouldn’t 
swear to it—saying something about being able to enjoy 

a tempest on the sea more when one happened to be 

on land. I’ve muddled it of course,’’ he added good- 

humoredly; ‘‘but if you'll look at that snow against 
those windows you'll gather my meaning.’’ For some time 
the train had been moving more and more slowly; now, with 
a long scrunching of brakes, it stopped. 

A worried conductor appeared. ‘‘Stalled freight ahead. 
Snow. Wired for help. Have to wait a bit, gentlemen.” 

“How long?”’ A frown darkened on Buckleigh’s forehead. 

“‘Depends on how soon the plow gets here,’’ said the 
conductor. 

“Do you mean to say,’’ exploded Buckleigh, ‘‘that J’m 
to be held up indefinitely for a dashed freight ?”’ 

“We can wire for a plow and have the freight pulled out, 
Mr. Buckleigh,” said the conductor dryly; ‘‘but even you 
can’t give orders to the Almighty to quit snowin’ when He 
feels like snowin’, and have your orders obeyed.”’ He went 
out, grimly smiling. 

‘Quite so, Buckleigh, quite so!”’ said the Pittsburgh man 
briskly. ‘Job, thirty-eight, verse twenty-two.’’ He was a 
religious man, and outside of business hours greatly respected 
the power of Providence. 

‘“‘T do not seem, at any rate,” said Buckleigh, “to lack 
Job’s comforters.’’ One might think he snarled. 

Sally Compton laughed in his face. ‘‘Why, I thought you 
were too wise,’’ she mocked him gently, “‘to kick against the 
pricks of the inevitable, Mr. Buckleigh. Besides, we’re deli- 
ciously ‘comfy,’ and there’s no immediate danger of our 
starving or freezing, is there?’”’ 

She felt that she had been given a respite, and that the 
inevitable had been, at least for a little while, deferred. Her 
spirits rose soaringly. But Buckleigh was displeased. He 
hated to have his plans upset, and every detail of tomorrow 
had been prearranged, even as scenes in a well-set play. 
Now, as things were, he doubted if they reached the ranch 
before tomorrow night, even if then. 


HEY were preparing to retire when the conductor came 
in hurriedly. ‘‘Say,ain’t one of you gentlemen a doctor ?”’ 

“Tama physician,” said Bristow, suddenly alert. 

The conductor whispered into the doctor’s ear. Bristow 
started, whistled, scrambled into his fur coat, jammed his 
cap down over his eyes, and the two hurried out. 

Ten minutes later Bristow was back. Big, commanding, 
forceful, to the fingertips the able physician at work, he gave 
crisp orders. ‘‘ Hot water,” he directed Buckleigh; ‘gallons 
of hot water. Get busy, please. Blankets, and two or three 
pillows. Adele, I shall need you. There’s a girl out in that 
box car—and her hour is _ her. 

Adele stared. ‘“‘Why, Edgar, you know very well I’m 
without my maid; she would go home—just as we were 
starting, too. Horribly provoking, and I’m what you might 

call helpless. If she were here you’d be welcome to her 
serv ices of course.” 
‘“‘T said I needed you,” said Bristow curtly. 

‘“‘Edgar! Good heavens, you must be mad! I? Ina box 
car? A strange woman? No! I won’t! I can’t.” 

“You will. You can. You've got to,” said he. ‘ You'll 
be useful for once, whether you like it or not. I need you; 
and you'll do what I say this night, or I'll know why.”’ He 
towered above her, eyes gleaming, jaws set; almost his 
streaked gray mane bristled. He looked magnificent; like, 
say, a thoroughly roused old lion. 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 58 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for December, 1916 








N THE first table are shown 

orange oyster cocktails. 
The centerpiece of Wedgwood 
ware, filled with red carnations, 
adds the necessary warmth of 
color. Cut-glass candle holders 
harmonize with the goblets and 
cocktail glasses. 
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By Harriet Coates 








MERICAN BEAUTY ROSES are the flowers 
used in a cut-glass pendant vase, with a flat 
decoration of asparagus fern and holly berries. The 
silver candlesticks have rose-lined shades. Lifelike 
fish, in delicate colorings, are painted on the gold- 
and-white fish plates. , 











MENU 


ORRECT serving is the same whether the plate before one’s guest cost a dime or dollars. Each 

table here shown illustrates in order one of the six courses starred in the menu given below, 
although six different forms of decoration are shown as suggestions. Very handsome china, of the kind 
that is always correct, and the newest shapes in cut glass are used. The solid silver, of a style that 
is conventionally correct, is properly placed. The decoration, the color scheme and the food on each 
of these tables harmonize. The harmonious blending was effected by the use of just the right china. 








* Orange Oyster Cocktails 


Celery 


Salted Almonds 


*Consommé in Cups 


*Fillet of Flounder 


*Roast Turkey, Chestnut Stuffing 


Mashed Potatoes 


Nuts 





French Peas 
Cranberry Jelly 


Candied Sweet Potatoes 


Turnips in Butter 
*Iced Fruit Salad 
*English Plum Pudding 


Coffee 





Bonbons 








ONSOMME in cups appears 


on the second table. The 
colors throughout are white and 
gold, relieved by the green of the 
mistletoe and the soft coloring 
of the fruit. The silver fruit 


dish, in Empire style, matches 
the candlesticks. 











CHRISTMAS dinner table, such as may be 
found in thousands of American homes, is 
shown above. The service is decorated in gold and 


royal blue. The favors are blue hand-painted 
candlesticks holding bayberry candles, and the 
flat table decoration is of bayberry and holly. 
























HE soft light of candles with old-blue shade linings, and a service of old English blue- 
and-white china, with a blue-and-white Wedgwood-ware centerpiece and Dickens 
place-cards, make a most charming table for a Christmas dinner ending with plum pudding. 


OST attractive is the lighting of this table. The shade linings are of red silk. Vari- 
colored berries of the mountain ash are in a gold-and-white centerpiece, and service 
plates and salad glasses of crystal and gold add distinction. 





NOTE—Recipes for the preparation of the food illustrated on these dinner tables may be had upon request; also patterns for the holly and mistletoe imps, details of the kinds of china and 
silver used, and addresses where the table furnishings illustrated may be obtained. Address Mrs. Coates, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, inclosing a stamped, addressed envelope for reply. 
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NOTE —If the whole page is mounted on muslin or linen before the figures are cut out the different parts will last longer and the tabs will not tear so easily. Cut along the dotted lines, and slip the doll’s head 
into the slits thus made. By pasting an inch-wide strip of cardboard at the waistline, slightly. bent to form an easel, the doll can be made to stand. 
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HERE is small need to de- 
vise new rules of moral 
conduct. The need comes, 
first, in applying those we 
have to concrete cases; and, 
second, in acting upon them 
when thus applied. The first 
is important; the second is 
even more important. As 
long as the moral rule is 
limited to the abstract, or applied only to issues 
and persons that are dead, it is objectionable 
to nobody and is utterly useless to everybody. 
Friction and usefulness appear simultaneously 
with the effort to apply the rule in specific and 
living relations. 

















The Standard for Conduct of 
Man to Man 











“T“HE Golden Rule offers the standard for 

man’s conduct toward his fellows. Of course 
any such great truth, so far-reaching and all- 
comprehending, and yet so concisely stated, 
needs wise interpretation and application. It 
means that we ought to treat every man and 
woman as we ought to like to be treated our- 
selves. I say “ought to like’? and not merely 
“like,” for it certainly does not mean that we 
are to divorce unselfishness from foresight, 
common sense and common honesty. There 
are periods when all of us desire what is em- 
phatically bad for us, and revolt against what 
is emphatically good for us; and our neighbor 
renders us an ill service if, at such times, he 
treats us as we greedily desire to be treated. 
The treatment must consider our permanent 
and not our temporary needs, and the word 
“neighbors” must be construed as including 
all persons in any way affected by our action, 
not merely thé individuals who at the moment 
are most directly concerned. 





The Old Lady Who Had No Use 


for a “Tomfool” 











“THE truth was phrased with homely direct- 
ness and sound judgment by anindomitable 
old lady I once knew, a farmer’s wife, of the 
Western pioneer stock. When I first knew her 
she lived in a sod house, miles away from any 
church or village. During the early years of an 
almost drawn battle with drought and grass- 
hoppers the whole family was too busy staving 
off disaster to have much time for philosophy. 
But in the end wisdom and labor combined 
won the victory. Dry farming conquered hos- 
tile nature; a frame house supplanted the 
sod house; the garden began to grow flowers 
as well as vegetables; neighbors moved in; a 
church was built; and my friend came to her 
own as one who was able to help others as well 
as herself. In those days we already knew 
about unselfishness, but out in our part of the 
world we had only just begun to talk of 
“service”; and one of the newcomers would 
now and then take a little too much the pro- 
fessional uplifter’s tone toward the somewhat 
battered old-timers. My friend, although a 
prop of the new ideas, never permitted what 
she regarded as deficient in common sense to 
pass unchallenged. ‘‘The good Lord wants 
service, yes; and He wants sacrifice, yes; but 
the od Lord hasn’t got any use for a tom- 
fool!”’ was the verdict of the resolute old lady 
whenever propositions on behalf of humanity 
seemed to her either to interfere unduly with 
legitimate private enjoyment or else to get 
philanthropy out of its proper perspective. 
We do not help our neighbor by being a 
tomfool about him, even although our folly 
takes the form of a gushing desire to serve 
him. But the fact that many well-meaning 
and serious-minded persons make themselves 
rather absurd by permitting zeal to outrun dis- 
cretion in their endeavors to meet their obliga- 
tions to mankind does not in the least alter the 
other and more important facts: that these 
obligations are real, and that we are in honor 
bound to meet them. 





It Isn’t Always Easy to Live Up 
to Our Convictions 











B Beerece 1 are the widest differences in the 
actual living conditions which do or do not 
render it easy or the reverse to follow or even 
correctly to formulate the Golden Rule: differ- 
ences between occupations and occupations, 
differences between situations which are simple 
and those which are very complex. Scores of 
cases, hundreds of cases, can be enumerated 
where it is easy enough to apply the rule, even 
though it is exceedingly difficult to live up to 
it. But in many ordinary and indispensable 
occupations, in many constantly recurring 
situations, it is very hard to say just what 
the rule would require us todo. For example, 


a doctor or a surgeon rarely needs to decide 
whether his conduct squares with his con- 
science, and in the few cases where he is doubt- 
fulit is usually because he has to deal with some 
deep-rooted and well-recognized convention of 
which in his heart he disapproves. 

A civil engineer or the captain of a steamer 
or the superintendent of a mine comes into the 
same category. 





Puzzling Situations That Come 
to the Man in Business 








to case is far otherwise with many busi- 
ness men and many lawyers in certain of 
the emergencies which they have habitually to 
meet. As regards their ordinary relations with 
their customers or clients there is no more 
difficulty than as regards the life work of sur- 
geon or of engineer. But the sharp and nor- 
mally healthy competition of business life, and 
the rules of legal conduct which on the average 
have been found most apt to serve substantial 
justice, do undoubtedly at times lead up to 
situations which are exceptionally puzzling 
to high-minded and sensitive men. I use the 
word “‘ puzzling” advisedly. Outsiders, who do 
not themselves have to face these situations, 
can safely indulge in the luxury of glib denun- 
ciation of the ways in which they are usually 
met. But the more one studies the conditions 
the more reluctant one becomes to dogmatize 
as to just what should be done. And yet the 
Golden Rule must certainly be studied and 
twisted before it can be reconciled with the 
methods by which some of these emergencies 
are habitually, and perhaps necessarily, met. 





Where the Difficulty Comes in 
the Ordinary Problems of Life 











WE ORDINARY folks who have to meet 
the ordinary humdrum problems of 
everyday work and everyday life need not 
worry ourselves overmuch about the excep- 
tional cases. In ordinary affairs there is little 
difficulty in divining how the Golden Rule bids 
us act. The difficulty comes in doing its bid- 
ding. In at least nine-tenths of the cases that 
arise, within our own households, in our busi- 
ness dealings, and as regards the men and 
women of all sorts and kinds with whom we are 
brought into daily contact, it is at least easy to 
know how we would feel that we ought to be 
treated if we were in the other fellow’s place. 





The Problem of Right Living 
When Life Grows Complex 











NE main test in demanding or accepting 
any service ought to be whether our own 
self-respect would be injured if we gave in- 
stead of received it. In the simpler communi- 
ties of old-fashioned American type such a 
view of interrelationship is accepted as a mat- 
ter of course. The farmer, the blacksmith, the 
storekeeper, and their wives, have all in their 
time served as hired men or as hired girls; 
there is plenty of meanness and cruelty and 
greed but no great complexity in their lives. In 
such a community a man can afford to look 
at matters in as elemental a manner as did 
Abraham Lincoln. But with every increase of 
wealth, with all growth in complexity of life, 
the problem tends to lose its elemental quality; 
and nowadays most of us live in communities 
where life is somewhat complex. 
Nevertheless, if we will only resolutely face 
the facts, the solution is much simpler than 
we are willing to admit. We must not swindle 
or cheat our neighbor: that elemental fact re- 
mains unchanged by any complexity of sur- 
roundings, and applies equally whether we 
are selling him groceries or manufacturing the 
stocks which he buys, or purchasing popular 
favor by denouncing him as a plutocrat, or 
truckling to him because he is at the head of a 
labor union, or exploiting him in our business 
because we are rich and shrewd and he is poor 
and ignorant. And it applies equally whether 
he is employing us or we are employing him. 
We must give full value for what we receive, 
and must make the observance of this rule a 
matter of pride, whether we deal in labor or 
commodities, whether what we have to sell is 
brawn or brains, or—more happily—a mixture 
of both. 





Where Man Must Begin in Right 
Treatment of His Fellows 











T IS, however, unfortunately possible to give 
the equivalent for value received and yet do 

it in such manner as shall insult or cruelly mor- 
tify the other party to the transaction. Surely 
it is incumbent on each of us to see that this is 


not so in the matter of our individual dealings; 
and no less surely is it incumbent on all of us, 
with good-humored common sense, to strive to 
change any such attitude that has become 
recognized and habitual between class and 
class. In private individual affairs I see no 
way to reach the desired end except by the 
commonplace method of each so acting that at 
least he is considerate of others and thereby 
helps to build a public opinion which shall de- 
mand such consideration as the ordinary rule 
of life. This means that you, my reader, and I 
shall now begin such treatment of our neigh- 
bors; first of all in our own households, where 
it is most important of all; begin it with our 
own mothers, wives, sisters, brothers and all 
within our gates; and that we shall continue 
it in dealing with everyone else—with the boss, 
the hired man, the girl behind the counter, the 
woman with bundles who sits or stands by us 
in the train, the man with the dinner pail, and 
the man in the automobile. 





How is the “Servant Question” to 
be Solved? 











IGHT here comes in the “servant ques- 
tion.”’ I certainly do not know any way 
by which to bring about an immediate and 
perfect solution of this question. I gravely 
doubt the efficiency of most solutions that are 
set forth as immediate and perfect in dealing 
with any serious question. And I would be the 
first to recognize the fact that no reform in out- 
side conditions can be of permanent avail un- 
less at the same time the soul of the person 
helped is lifted and strengthened. Freedom is 
but a poor gift to the creature who has not the 
wit and the power to use it; and self-respect 
must be acquired from within, even though 
outside conditions can be shaped so as to en- 
courage its achievement. 

Nevertheless, and granting all this, would it 
not be well for us at least to set as our ideal the 
Golden Rule in dealing with all who serve us? 
It may be remote from realization; and no 
ideal was ever yet realized save as the result 
of effort and common sense and at the cost of 
more or less disillusion. But, after all, the 
mere understanding that there is an ideal, 
the mere, even although rather nebulous, un- 
derstanding of what the ideal should be, may 
help toward its realization. 





Asking No Man to Do What 
You Wouldn’t Do Yourself 











‘ Golden Rule is the touchstone. Ask of 
no man and no woman a service which you 
would consider it injurious to your own self- 
respect for you to render to someone else. If 
you would not be willing to render it, then 
either your own attitude about it is wrong 
or else the service is not one which should 
ever be rendered by anyone. There can be no 
permanent place in a true democracy for any 
service the rendering of which is incompatible 
with retaining the respect of others and, above 
all, of one’s own self-respect. We shall defi- 
nitely solve the ‘‘servant problem” only when 
we make up our minds to apply to it this prin- 
ciple. It will seem revolutionary to many good 
people. I ask these good people to ponder the 
fact that both extinct and living societies have 
treated, or now treat, as equally revolutionary 
what we of this land and generation regard as 
self-evident commonplaces. 





We Mention Now With Pride 
What Once We Were Ashamed Of 











Ch THE medieval nobleman it was a dis- 
grace to have tilled the soil or chopped 
trees for a living; nowadays any man who is or 
has been a farmer or a lumberman likes care- 
lessly to mention the fact, when he is in mixed 
company, as in itself a kind of patent of Amer- 
ican nobility. But we do not have to go out of 
the present year of grace for examples. There 
are to-day in various European countries sec- 
tions of wealthy and titled society where they 
speak of a man as having “‘ been in trade” with 
much the same intonation as is used in certain 
sets of our own people when a man is spoken 
of as being ‘‘a menial.’”’ In these particular 
European social circles the big bankers and big 
merchants are considered, precisely because of 
their business, as plebeians, as condemned to 
permanent social inferiority, whereas we some- 
what enviously accept them—or rail at them 

as aristocrats who enjoy all the good things of 
life and dwell in a glittering world which has 
its apex at Newport. The utter artificiality of 
some distinctions in our own land is shown by 
comparing the position, both in real life and in, 
say, the stories of Bret Harte, of an old-time 
Rocky Mountain stage driver and that of a 
coachman in the employ of one of the smart set 


before the day of motor cars. The chauffeur, 
the coachman’s successor, is so evidently a 
skilled professional that he has won position. 





Applying the Text is the Only 
Safe Rule 











6 hes is not the least reason why we 
should express wonder or surprise or resent- 
ment at what we regard as the perverted judg- 
ment of Continental Europe in one case, and 
yet accept as part of the order of nature what 
is merely our own perverted judgment in the 
other case. Apply the text! If the position is 
one which we would ourselves be willing to 
hold as an honorable way of earning a living, 
then it is all right. If it is not, then either the 
duties of the position, or else the general, no 
less than the individual, attitude toward those 
duties, must be changed until the doing of 
them is compatible with entire self-respect. 
Of course the change in attitude must be two- 
sided: there must be no insolence, no arro- 
gance, no galling and contemptuous lack of 
consideration, as on one side, nor, on the other, 
the meanness that finds its expression either 
in cringing self-abasement or in mannerless 
self-assertion. 





A Rule Which Lies in the Hands 
of Each to Work Out 











>XACTLY how is this object to be attained? 

I do not know. But merely to put it 
clearly before us means the achievement of 
the first stage toward its attainment. And 
don’t forget that good humor, common sense, 
and refusal to think of the blame as attaching 
only to others are all essential parts of the pro- 
gram, so far as concerns the part therein which 
you, my reader, and I are to play. We must 
not think of the very rich, who have many 
servants, as being the only ones who shgw in- 
solence to them. There is often quite as much 
insolent snobbery displayed toward the orie 
servant in the household where there is only 
one servant. I recall with anything but pleas- 
ure the experience of two nice, pretty little 
maids, whose mistress behaved toward them 
much as if she were an aunt or older sister, but 
who were treated with supercilious cruelty, 
because of their employment, by the young 


farmers and mechanics at a village ball. And™ 


I recall also two shopgirls who, when their 
salaries became sufficient for them to afford 
the expense of a woman to do the work of their 
flat, deemed it incumbent on themselves to 
assume toward her a tone of caste superiority. 





The Household Employee and 
the Employee in the Office 











ever the progress is likely to be slow may 
not bewholly unhealthful. All parties to the 
transaction will need much education. Re- 
forms that come slowly and by gradual growth 
are apt to be more lasting and better in every 
way than those which make their appearance 
full-fledged as the result of a burst of enthu- 
siasm. Increasing use of household machinery 
in small households, and in large households 
the recognition of each employee’s right to a 
definite amount of his or her spare time and to 
various conveniences of living, will be helps in 
solving the problem. Personally I firmly be- 
lieve that sooner or later we shall gradually 
grow to realize the need of addressing house- 
hold employees with precisely the same con- 
ventional courtesy, not only of manner but of 
title, that we already admit to be necessary in 
addressing men and women in the office, and 
which we are at least beginning to admit to be 
necessary in stores and factories. 





How the Problem is at Last to 
be Solved 











V Sders all that can be done by general social 
action has been done, there will yet re- 
main the individual equation in securing proper 
relations between the man and woman at the 
head of the house and the men and women who 
are so intimately their neighbors because they 
are in the close contact of constant employ- 
ment. There are families in which the relations 
are already fundamentally sound and happy. 
It must be our aim to see a constant growth 
in the relative number of these families. 


HAVE spoken thus particularly of but one of 

the relations between our neighbors and our- 
selves. The Golden Rule, construed with both 
common sense and high purpose, gives the only 
reasonably satisfactory teaching as to how to 
put all these relations on a right footing. 
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E CAN each have 
a garden of some 
kind — perhaps only a 
window box, but it can 
be made to bloom, and a 
little bird box may be its 











Safe Housing for a Wren Garage Weather Vane 
Family in Metal 





Wren House 


White, Red and Green 











ARASOLS with gay 

cretonne coverings, 
or of linen with decora- 
tive panels, are among 
the latest novelties for 
gardeners—sometimes a 
hat and an apron match. 
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a feed and effective in flower boxes are the designs in white decorated 
with painted dragons, flies or grasshoppers. Ivy and geraniums 
complete a charming color scheme which may fit in with your own 
porch fixtures. Unique and attractive is this idea for a seaside cottage 
doorway in white and blue of the lovely Delft shades, which is followed 
also in the natty little wooden signboard. 

















NOTE—This page shows just a few of the up-to-date ideas for garden furnishings and decorations, and it will be our pleasure to answer any inquiries concerning these and to give the names and addresses 
of the dealers from whom they may be purchased. Address all communications, inclosing a stamped, addressed envelope, to the Garden Editor, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 



























































A Crocheted Gift Always Has an Individual Personal 
Value Because it is Necessarily Handmade. The Actual Cost is Trifling 
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A Charming Crocheted Design That May 
be Worn as a Hat or a Boudoir Cap 








HE cleverness and ingenuity that must go hand in hand 

with the economical plan of The Christmas Club are shown 
in some of these dainty gifts, and the handy girl, if she copies 
them, will find delightful possibilities in a careful selection of her 
oad pieces. The curtain rings and a few other things are manu- 
factured and purchasable at mcderate prices. 





A Ribbon Party Bag and 
a Parrot to Perch on Your 
Teakettle Handle 
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is eos 
This Butler in Gay Cloth Will Cover a@Kettle Handle, | 
and This Lovable Bag Will Hold Knitting 


DESIGNED BY MRS. E. B. FRICK 
What Next? Really a Knitted Smock Which You 
May Make in Any Color 




























































A New Design of Points and Dots 
in a Crépe Coat Set 
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WITH KETTLE BRIGHT 





DESIGNED BY MRS. R. H. M. FILLEBROWN 


The Latest in Tea Cloths 











Two Sewing Kits, 
One fora Basket or 
Bag and One to At- 
tach to a Table 


Sewing Basket to 
Hold Such Trifles as 
the Baby’s Bib Be- 
side It | 

















From Paris Comes This Daintiest of House Wraps, Knitted and Edged With Crocheted Balls 








NOTE —With the true codperative spirit that inspired The Christmas Club, we shall be glad to send 
you complete descriptions of the handmade designs, including working directions for the smock and 
wrap, if you will inclose four cents in stamps and an addressed, stamped envelope for mailing. Address 
the Editors of The Christmas Club, THE LADIES’ HOME JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. Cake-Plate Doily of Linen and Crochet 
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OU have no idea how many 
pretty cretonne-covered 
gifts can be made from odds and 
ends. For instance the basis of 
the cretonne paper weight with 
the desk set is an ordinary 
wooden mousetrap. 
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HE desk set or any of the 

separate pieces would make 
anacceptable gift, and any house- 
wife would appreciate a doily set 
like the one shown below. The 
clock above could also be in- 
cluded with the bureau set. 









SANDWICH plate with a glass 
top is shown above, and below 


is an invalid’s tray. 








NOTE—Cretonne-covered articles are so popular nowadays that you will probably want to make several of these for Christmas gifts. So we shall be glad to send you a pamphlet showing the diagrams, and 
telling how all the things are made, upon receipt of ten cents. Address your request to Miss Mary E. Hopkins, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

















OILY sets to be made 

from material sold by 
the yard come in flower and 
conventional designs. 





CRETONNE-COVERED 
waste-papcr basket is al- 
ways pretty in a bedroom. 








ERVING tray for tea or sum- 

mer-porch drinks. Below, an 
attractive tool box for the small 
house or for the apartment. 
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An Ornamental Pad and Pencil Attachment 
Concealing the Base of the Telephone, and 


As it May be Seen Just Now in 
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Pink - Ribbon, Rose - Petal 
Powder Puff, With Rose- 


a White-Enameled Bud Vase, Decorated With va ae R Or? d S 4 Sh Leaf Foliage, and a Swinging Bird Pincushion 
Wild Roses [ea ooms an 2 pecialty : Ops Which Would be Useful in the Bathroom 





it'a sense 


Gretchen’s Glove Box. Her Braids 
are Strands of Colored Silk Threads \ 
for Mending Gloves 


Va » 


al 


7 » Bell Boy 
‘| A resonant voice 
| As clear as a bell. 
- 


|| Just shake him gently, 
X \ And he'll serve you well. 


Watch-Dog Nursery Night Lamp, 
With Electric Light in the Eye 


Ipswich Colonial Bread Tray 
Especially Nice for Rolls 


To please in lots of ways. 


And, best of all, at night, 





They wedge your window 








a 


ACH of these gifts has a marked characteristic: it is either useful, odd, 
dainty, quaint, clever, unique, or a combination of two or more of these 
qualities that enter into the Christmas remembrance that always brings with 


these, where size permits, are attractively boxed and accompanied by pretty 
cards bearing pleasing sentiments. Every woman loves the thoughtful novel- 
ties of the gift shop—that make the recipient exclaim: ‘‘Isn’t that nice? 
I never see anything like that! I wonder where she finds such things!” 










The Wedge Kits (Four in Set) 
A cat has need of all nine lives, 
To do its work these days; 
And each of these four pussies strives 
They’re nice to look at, that’s one thing, 


They don’t sit on your fence and sing — 





Selected by 
‘Theresa Hunt Wolcott 


of pleasure and satisfaction because it is well selected. Most of 


Fiancée’s Book, in Gray Leather, 
for Date of Engagement, Pres- 
ents, Luncheons, Showers, Etc. 








Auto Hatband, With Rose 
and Slide Fasteners 





However hard the winds may blow, 
When autoing you chance to go, 


To Label Unanswered 


This dainty band, with ribbon gay, Letters. These tet 
Will hold your hat in a steady way. Come Also Marked 
“Answered,” “Paid,” 


White-Enameled, Zinc-Lined Window Box, With Brisht- 
Colored Decoration 


“Unpaid,” Etc. 





t 





This beautiful Toco Toucan 


Is a friend of both woman and man. 


- 
Plainly write some shopping cards, Png A phe’ Figs. Ss théfr clothes 
So when the clerk asks, “ Where?” OF ned oiticss Too T; 7 
You need not stop to give address — f this rococo Toco Toucan. 
But with a card say: “There!” 


Shopping Set 


Be sure, before you start to shop, 
That you have noted down, 
And carried with you, this small list 


tight ! Of things you need from town! 





Shampoo Apron 








For the Middy Blouse 


See the Yankee-Doodle- oe 
Doo 
Middy ties just made for Zin 
! 





you ! Mg Bedtime-Story Scrapbook 
Red and white and navy oO 
blue. 7 ¥ ‘dj Black -Tipped Ivory Knit- ee Baby-Sole Powder Pat 
int ting Needles, With Baby- ———— ——— for Milady’s Back 


M4 Head Knobs 






Click, click, click, click, 

We keep time to the clock’s swift tick ; 
We drop no stitches, though we’re quick — 
Click, click, click, click. 











rae: — ; Screwdriver — for Your 
| D screw mire Key Ring 


May this on your key ring 
Prove a friend indeed ; 
Pull or drive an awkward 

oe: 8 screw 
: In your time of need! 






will 
guard 
pour 
Rubbers 


f 


Ornamented Clips by 


Which a Child’s Rub- 
bers May be Hung Up 


Hollyhock Beach Back That May 
be Used Also as an Invalid Rest 





To get so wet and drippy, in having a shampoo, 

Is just a horrid bother and most unpleasant, too ; 

So here’s a“Shampoo Apron”; it’s waterproof, you see, 

And though you splash and splatter, still warm and 
dry you'll be. 





An Enameled Cover for the 

















When evening gown you wish to don, 
And other means you lack, 

Just put some powder on my wool 
And gently pat your back. 














A Record Cleaner 


Your records will sound 
clearer, 
And last much longer, too, 
Tf you will use this duster 
That I am sending you! 






















— ameemgeeneee 


Ornate Tool Chest Fitted With a Complete Set of House White Argyll Basket, Fruit 


Tools, Wrapping and Tissue Paper, Twine, Tacks, Etc. Decoration, for Sandwiches, 


Cake or Frui 
You will hit the nail upon the head, ake oF Tum 


If you'll accept my plan, Tapestry Week-End Bag, Finished 
To complete your happy family With Gold Cord and Braid. Nine by 
By a completely Handy Man. Eleven Inches, Fourteen Pockets 





NOTE—Full information regarding each novelty on this page—its price, and the address where it may be obtained—will be mailed to any reader who desires it. Please specify the particular 
articles about which you wish details, and accompany your request, sent to Miss Wolcott, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, with a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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To make your dinner a success— 





It must have the right beginning. That is 
half the battle. 


With your soup course appropriate and appetizing the “inner man” is 





warmed and subtly flattered to a genial mood. You establish an atmosphere 
of cheerful optimism. Your guests are happy. You are entirely at ease, and 
free to be the entertaining hostess. 

Many an important dinner-function has been started smoothly on its way by 





Campbell's Tomato Soup 





ae 





This favorite soup has every quality which 


appeals to the exacting taste. 














In making it, we use the choicest materials 
obtainable at any cost. We prepare and blend 





them according to the original and exclusive 
Campbell formula which is recognized by 
expert soup-makers everywhere for its sur- 
passing excellence. 

No expenditure of money and care could 
produce a better soup. Its quality is not ex- 
celled in any private kitchen, nor in that of 
the most palatial hotel. 

It graces the best-appointed tables every- 
where. And its inviting appearance, its rich- 
ness and inimitable flavor— piquant, delicate 
and wholesome,—are always appreciated by 
the discriminating guest. 







= Asparagus Clam Chowder 
Beef Consommé 
2 1 Bouillon Julienne 
Z Celery Mock Turtle 
kinds Chicken Mulligatawny 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton 
Clam Bouillon Ox Tail 









Pea 

Pepper Pot | 0 
Printanier Cc 
Tomato 

Tomato-Okra 

Vegetable a can 





i 


It is easily prepared as light or as hearty 


as required to adapt it exactly to the occasion. 





Served as a Cream of Tomato—simply 
by adding milk instead of water— it is pe- 
culiarly satisfying and delightful. 

Or served in bouillon cups topped with 
whipped cream it makes an especially at- 
tractive feature for a ladies’ luncheon. 

Its use is by no means restricted to for- 
mal occasions. Its pleasing qualities add zest 
and savor to the family meals at any time. 

The daily use of a nourishing soup like this 





is in fact an essential 
requirement of the prop- 
erly balanced diet—a 
truth on which all au- 
thorities agree. 





Vermicelli-Tomato 







Josep 
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THE AMERICAN VW 








IT Is A VERY TIMELY PROTEST that is made to us about 
the substitution of the ““X”’ for Christ in our use of the 
word Christmas. Of course it must not be forgotten that 
the formula began with the use of the + and the letters 


sé 








Deceit mas”’ after it. But in these modern days the cross has 
| Ch PP G become the X. Gradually, our Christmas cards and banners 
— pen have adopted the words ‘‘ Merry Xmas”’ until it is rapidly 

_ of Christmas 


becoming the exception to find the word ‘‘Christmas”’ used. 
It will not do to lose the name of ‘‘Christ’’ out of the name 
of His birthday. If we are to have Santa Claus canonized in the Sunday 
school at Christmas as he is, almost to the exclusion of Christ, and the motto 
is to proclaim Christmas with an “X,”’ there is danger that the name of 
Christ will be entirely dropped out of our Christmas celebrations. As a matter 
of fact, this happened in one church last Christmas, where all the songs and 
exercises proclaimed Santa Claus, and a banner stretched across the pulpit 
wished the people ‘‘A Merry Xmas.” Christ was not at any time praised in 
the entire service, and this in a church! Let us spell out the word Christmas, 
and insist upon buying only those cards and using only those decorations that 
do so. The ‘““X” may well be left for its indication of the unknown 
quantity in mathematics. It does not belong in the word “Christmas.” 


Z 














1 Iv TAKES SOME PARENTS A LONG TIME TO LEARN that 
if they wish to break their children of certain faults, telling 
them of those faults is the most certain road to failure. Ifa 
boy is selfish, for example, the most obvious thing for parents 


hae to do is to tell him that he is selfish, in the strong hope that 
| The Road , ; ; Sep ; 
| to Fail if he has any desire for improvement inside of him he will 
es ratllure | make an effort to stop being selfish. What else indeed, 
With a Bey | the parents argue, can we do if this doesn’t work? The 











fact is, of course, that it never does work; or if it does, it is 
because of abnormal conditions. The truth is, if a boy is selfish, which he 
probably is, telling him so only makes him worse. Parents never get over 
being astonished at this. They usually fall back on the firm conviction that 
they have done all they can do and that there must be something wrong with 
the boy when he ignores their advice, which they always flatter themselves is 
based on a long experience. Then they get very sad about it. The boy has not 
only gone back on himself, but—what grieves them more, because it affects 
their vanity most—he has gone back on them. By disregarding their advice he 
is practically disregarding them and doing it in the most disrespectful manner. 
And—from their standpoint—the remedy issosimple! Here they are, willing— 
nay, consumed with anxiety—to give him the benefit of their superior experi- 
ence; yet he coolly ducks and ignores them. What do the parents then do? 
Instead of calmly asking themselves just what the matter is with their own 
system to produce such pitiful results, they proceed to rub it into the boy. 
After a while he becomes so used to the idea of having it dinged into him that 
he is selfish that he accepts his reputation. He forms a sort of protective crust 
and becomes so thoroughly immune to this kind of assault that, in a sardonic, 
sinister way, he gets positively to enjoy it. The result is that whatever chance 
there was in the beginning to cure him has been hopelessly minimized. 





acon A FEW NUMBERS BACK I HAD OCCASION, in an editorial, 


ry ' to quote these beautiful lines: 
ke | A tree that looks at God all day, 
| And lifts her leafy arms to pray. 


#H I had been reading John Masefield that morning, and 
_ Honor ; : : 

unconsciously I wrote his name as the author of these lines. 
to Whom | I am free to confess, however, that I did not know the 
| Honor is Due} correct author. A number of friends have pointed to the 
error and supplied the knowledge. The author is Joyce 
Kilmer, and to him I owe, and here express, my sense of deep apology. 
The exquisite lines were worthy of John Masefield, but that does not make 
them the less worthy of their rightful author, as all will agree who will read 
his beautiful work in his book, “Trees and Other Poems.” 














a A FATHER IN HIs HOME Is OFTEN NOTHING more than a 
—5~—Ss«| Ss human check book or pocketbook. Many a father sincerely 
a } believes that his part in the home is done when he provides 
i the money with whichtorunit. Grant him this narrow point 
yur of view, for a moment, and does he do all even in that capac- 
Ke ity that he should do? If he is a success as an earner it is 
a logical to suppose that he understands the great art of 





making money and the greater art of spending money in his 
— = business. If he has that knowledge, does he impart it to his 
wife, his son, or his daughter? Perhaps to his son, and even that is rare. But 
to his wife hardly ever, and to his daughter not at all. Yet each of these is 
or must be a spender of money. If a father feels that ‘‘the children’s edu- 
cation belongs to the mother,”’ as some fathers so erroneously think, the fact 
still remains that they cannot learn the art of spending money much from 
the mother and certainly not at school. Then, who is there left to teach them 
but the father? Many a matrimonial snarl would be avoided if the average 
father would take more pains to give to his wife and children a little of the 
financial knowledge that he requires in business. His own home would be 
better conducted and the future homes of his children would also be. 

















} A CLEVER WRITER, MIsS MARION F. LANSING, has sent 
| us some excellent ‘‘Remembers”’ and ‘“‘ Therefores,”” with 
j regard to Christmas toy-buying, that every parent should 
| read and bear in mind: 














When You REMEMBER— 
Buy | That play is the child’s business in life, and toys are his 
Christmas | a 
| Therefore— 
| Toys Choose toys to do things with, that make him the actor, 
= not the spectator. 
REMEMBER— 
That his instinct is to imitate. 
Therefore— 
Choose toys with which he can reproduce in miniature the life that he sees. 
REMEMBER— 
That his instinct is to create. 
Therefore— 
Choose toys which lend themselves to a variety of constructive uses. 
REMEMBER— 
That his instinct is to be active. 
Therefore— 


Choose toys that encourage muscular effort and stimulate his powers. 


REMEMBER— 

That his instinct is to repeat. 
Therefore— 

Choose toys that will stand hard wear. 


REMEMBER— 

That his instinct is to admire. 
Therefore— 

Choose toys that are artistic. 


REMEMBER— 
That toys are only pegs on which the child hangs the rich mantle of his 
imagination. 

Therefore— 
Be more concerned over their adaptability than over their expensiveness; 
have more regard for their quality than for their quantity. 





z= } AVERY SIMPLE TRUTH that does not seem to get home to 

i] | the average husband is that the money which, as wages, his 
| 2 | employer pays to him is not earned exclusively by him but 
| i : | || by his wife as well. Her part may not have been so direct as 


— 


| The Wife his, but the fact that he has been kept healthy and up to his 
| »_ | physical best is a strong factor in his efficiency. And this 
| and a Man’s | comes from the wife at home in her provision for him and 
| Wages | her family. A man’s efficiency in the business world is abse- 











lutely in proportion as the atmosphere of his home is made 
for him: if he is fed on wholesome food he will work at his highest efficiency: 
if he finds the atmosphere of his home pleasant and stimulating he goes forth 
to his work with his energies alert and at their best; the trouble is that many 
men take their home conditions too much for granted, forgetting to place the 
right emphasis on the value of those conditions. So it is that, when a man is 
paid his wages, those wages have been earned partially by his wife. And as 
his partner in his earning capacity she is entitled to her share. 





=| HOUSEWORK HAS ONE OF TWO EFFECTS UPON WOMEN: 
either it demoralizes them or it uplifts them. Of course the 
effect depends on the woman. A large number of women, 
looking upon housework as a form of drudgery, allow the 
_— details of their work to engulf and enslave them. Curiously 

dH | enough, a man rarely does this. Generally speaking, he 
= vl either makes the best or most of his work, or he regards it, as 
_ Housework great men have always regarded their work, as so much play. 
They make a game of it, and the fascination of it holds them 
long after they have ceased to need the money that it brings them. But the 
woman is rare who keeps hold of her household work once she is convinced it 
is no longer necessary for her to hold on to the strings. And the secret of it is 
that she does not look upon it as a game or as anart. And yet housework is an 
art, and all art is a joyous rendering of one’s personality to a particular end. 

















irre ] HAS THE ABILITY TO SIT STILL and do nothing utterly 
gone out? We all know how, as children, we were ordered 
upon occasions to do this, and how irksome the task 
was. How much more irksome would it be now! Yet 
: nothing, as an accomplishment or even as an aid to the 
Doing Just } development of one’s character, is more valuable. One 
Nothing ! } of the reasons why we refuse to sit still and do nothing is 
the delusion that we should be wasting our time. Yet how, 
if it is really such a difficult thing, can we be wasting our time in doing it? 
There are voices all about us telling us to do things. There are countless 
invitations, placarded, bell-ringing and vociferous, all compelling us to do 
things. Thus enmeshed in this machinery of modern life, we really become 
blind to ourselves. But just sit down somewhere some day—try it to-day— 
fold your hands peacefully in just the way you remember once to have seen 
your mother fold hers, and look out upon the world, without doing anything, 
even thinking. The relaxation, the “‘letting go,” will well be worth while. 
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By the First Direct Method Ever Devised Showing the Actual Digestion of Food 


By Philip B. Hawk, Ph.D. 


Professor of Physiological Chemistry of the Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Second Article: Is it Harmful to Drink Coffee, Tea or Cocoa? 


the American people until to-day it would be very 

difficult to pick out a strain of pure “‘ uncoffeeized”’ 
American manhood. It is unquestionably true that many 
adults are to-day drinking coffee who have no business, 
from the standpoint of health, to be drinking it. Their 
digestion is bad, their nerves are shaky, and they spend 
much of their time in a low mental and physical condi- 
tion, unwittingly overlooking the fact that the little 
coffee bean is at the root of all their woes. 

Just what are the comparative effects of coffee, and of 
tea and cocoa, will be briefly set forth in the answers to 
the following popular questions that are being constantly 
asked by thousands of persons: 


"Tits coffee habit has been gradually growing upon 


Does Coffee Really Keep 
People Awake? 


T CERTAINLY does! Persons unaccustomed to the 

use of coffee will find that the drinking of a cup of the 
black beverage in the evening will interfere with their 
slecp. In our recent tests upon men who were not coffee 
drinkers we found that three or four cups of coffee taken 
with breakfast seriously interfered with the sleep of these 
men from fourteen to twenty hours later. In other words, 
the effect of the coffee on the nervous system continues 
for a comparatively long period. The fact that coffee will 
keep off sleep is frequently made use of in a “‘ practical”’ 
way by the student during the strenuous season immedi- 
ately preceding his final examinations. The pot of black 
coffee is a very familiar figure at these nocturnal ‘‘grind- 
ing,” “‘ plugging”’ or “boning” times. The excessive use 
of coffee in this way is often followed by pronounced 
derangement of the stomach and nervous system of the 
drinker for days. 

The drinking of coffee sometimes serves a useful pur- 
pose in emergencies, such as in the case of a train dis- 
patcher, who must be possessed of a clear, active brain 
in order that human lives may be properly safeguarded. 
Or, coffee is a welcome beverage to the soldier either 
before or after a forced march, in order to overcome the 
effect of fatigue or to assist in recuperation. Or, to the 
nurse on night duty it is often found a very welcome 
beverage. But in all such cases the purpose for which 
coffee is taken is to insure wakefulness: the very condi- 
tion that the average man or woman secks to avoid. 


What is the Effect of Coffee 
on the Nervous System? 


A the coffee leaves the stomach it passes into 
the bowel, from which it is taken and carried by 
the blood to all parts of the body. The effect on the nerv- 
ous system is soon seen. The pulse quickens and the 
hand of the coffce drinker is no longer steady. In fact, 
the drinking of a large quantity of coffee by one unaccus- 
tomed to its use may be followed by grave consequences. 
This point was emphasized in one of our experiments. 
In this instance we gave a young man at breakfast four 
cups of hot coffee with cream. In less than forty-five 
minutes his pulse had mounted to 160 and there were 
marked tremors of the hands, making it impossible for 
him to write normally or to manipulate satisfactorily the 
chemical apparatus with which he was working. About 
four hours later he felt very weak and was forced to lie 
down. His heart at this time was beating so rapidly it 
was impossible to count the pulse. The pronounced 
weakness continued and he was later given a hypodermic 
injection of strychnine, which made him feel better. He 
slept very little for two nights and was very nervous for 
several days. 

I do not wish to be understood as giving this as a pic- 
ture of the direful result which always follows the drink- 
ing of coffee. This is an exceptional case. The man 
was of a nervous temperament, unaccustomed to the use 
of coffee, and he drank a comparatively large quantity 
of the beverage. However, very similar results were 
obtained with every man who was unaccustomed to the 
use of coffee. Unfortunately there are many ‘‘tempera- 
mental’’ persons in this world and it is certainly well for 
them to realize that the course of the temperamental 
coffee drinker may prove a hazardous one. Coffee has a 
stimulatory action on the kidney, and while this has no 
immediate injurious effect such may develop through the 
repeated stimulation of long-continued coffee drinking. 


What is the Average Effect of One or Two 
Cups of Coffee at Breakfast? 


HE drinking of a single cup of coffee by a person unac- 

customed to its use produces similar but less marked 
e‘fect than where several cups are taken. The effect is 
decreased if the stomach contains some food. In the case 
of persons who have accustomed themselves to the use of 
moderate amounts of coffee the results are likewise less 
noticeable. In the case of certain less susceptible persons 
they might even appear negligible. The effect also varies 
greatly with the individual, so that, as with many ques- 
tions of dict, no statement can be made which is uni- 
versally applicable. 

It is reasonable to assume that coffee should be used 
with moderation by all but very exceptional persons and 
that a great many individuals had much better not use it 
atall. The individual willand should decide as to whether 
he is one with whom the chances of harm overbalance the 
pleasurable effects of a drugged beverage with no inher- 
ent food value. In the same way the person who habit- 
ually takes his cup of coffee, if he be perfectly candid 


with himself, should be able to tell whether any over- 
irritability or nervous indigestion is accompanying its use. 


What is the Effect of Drinking Coffee 
Three Times a Day? 


IMPLY because some person is able to drink excessive 

quantities of coffee daily and still maintain health is 
no argument that excessive coffee drinking is the proper 
procedure for all of us. Let us take arsenic as an example. 
We all know that arsenic is a deadly poison. As small an 
amount as three grains (one one-hundred-and-sixtieth of 
an ounce) is sufficient to killa man or woman. In spite 
of this fact there are on record authentic cases of persons 
(so-called ‘‘arsenic eaters’’) who have trained them- 
selves, by taking gradually increasing doses of arsenic, 
until finally they were able to take, without experiencing 
any harmful effect, an amount of arsenic which would 
poison an ordinary individual. In the same way it is 
possible for the average man and woman to train them- 
selves so as to drink coffee three times a day without 
serious digestive or nervous disturbances resulting. 

But is it worth our while to train our bodies to with- 
stand the effect of such poisonous substances as caffeine 
and caffeol, which are present in coffee and act on the 
nervous system, reacting on digestion? The choice of 
harmless beverages is a large one, and, should we require 
“‘stimulants,”’ let us take them in the form which our 
physician suggests. I have in mind an old lady who at 
eighty years of age is in robust health notwithstanding 
the fact that for at least sixty years she has taken coffee 
three times each day. On the basis of such data one 
might argue that one’s life tenure and happiness are 
more or less directly proportional to the volume of coffee 
one drinks. However, the fact is that nature had so 
endowed this woman as to enable her to maintain robust 
health in spite of the fact that she daily drank excessive 
quantities of coffee. 


Does Cold Coffee Produce the Same 
Stimulating Effect as Hot Coffee Upon 
Entering the Stomach? 


ES! So far as the stimulating effect of the coffee in 

the stomach or the subsequent effect of the coffee 
upon the nervous system is concerned, it is immaterial 
whether one takes the coffee hot or cold. By means of 
a very sensitive temperature-registering apparatus, espe- 
cially devised for this purpose, we have been able to fol- 
low the changing temperature of the food in the stomach, 
throughout the various stages of digestion, without in 
any way interfering with the normal stomach digestion. 
We have shown in these experiments that the stomach 
possesses a remarkable ability to regulate the tempera- 
ture of fluids passed into it. Similar findings have been 
reported by Doctors Stengel and Hopkins, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

In one of our tests, for example, we gave a young 
man a cup of coffee having a temperature of 50 degrees 
Fahrenheit (that is, cold coffee),and in ten minutes the 
temperature of his stomach contents was 97.4 degrees 
Fahrenheit. At another time this same man was given a 
cup of coffee having a temperature of 122 degrees Fah- 
renheit (really hot coffee), and in twelve minutes the 
temperature of his stomach contents was 99 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

In other words, no matter what the temperature of the 
coffee may be the stomach sees to it that the tempera- 
ture is raised or lowered as the case may require, and that 
in a very few minutes a temperature approximating that 
of the body is established. A drop in the stomach tem- 
perature from 98.4 degrees Fahrenheit to 66 degrees 
Fahrenheit was noted by means of our temperature ap- 
paratus fifteen seconds after a cup of cold coffee (50 degrees 
Fahrenheit) was passed into the stomach. 





In Explanation of This Series 


P TO now nearly all that we have known of 

what really happens to what we eat when 
the food reaches the human stomach has been 
learned through the use of the stomach pump, 
X-ray examinations, or from experiments made _ } 
| onthe stomachs of dogs. A direct method, how- | 
| ever, has recently been developed in the Depart- | 
ment of Physiological Chemistry of the Jefferson 
Medical College, of Philadelphia, devised by Dr. 
Martin E. Rehfuss, of Professor Hawk’s staff, 
whereby it is now made possible to follow the 
transformations of the food that we eat, as it is 
actually digested by the human stomach, at every 
stage of the digestion. 

These articles are the direct results of labo- | 
ratory investigations by this method made pos-_ } 
sible by a research fund created by THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL. The articles will constitute the 
most convincing contributions of actual informa- 
tion ever made to the subject of our diet. 

Next month’s article will tell us about the 
actual harm or good done by the drinking of 
milk. —THE EpirTors. 























What is the Difference in the Effect When a 
Nervous Person Drinks Coffee and Whena 
Phlegmatic Person Drinks Coffee? 


FFEE has a pronounced effect upon the nervous 

system, and for this reason, all other factors being 
equal, the nervous individual will be more influenced 
than will the phlegmatic one. The coffee will act along 
the same line in each case, but its action will be more 
apparent if the person is naturally of a nervous tempera- 
ment. It may take three cups of coffee to produce in the 
phlegmatic person a result similar to that which one cup 
will produce in the nervous person, it being taken for 
granted that both are unaccustomed to the use of the 
beverage. There are undoubtedly persons who do not 
possess nervous temperaments who will experience no ill 
effects from the moderate use of coffee. 


How Does Morning Coffee With Sugar and 
Cream Affect the Stomach? With Sugar or 
Cream Alone? What About Black Coffee ? 


\ \ JHEN you take your cup of coffee at breakfast one 

thing occurs in the stomach no matter whether the 
coffee is taken “‘straight”’ or with either cream or sugar 
or both. The thing which universally occurs is a stimu- 
lation of the glands or workshops in the lining of the 
stomach, causing the glands to form more gastric fluid. 
In other words coffee, from this standpoint, acts very 
much the same as water. In fact, we may say that the 
stimulatory power of coffee, tea and other watery solu- 
tions or extracts is due principally to the water they 
contain. 

The stomach empties the partly digested breakfast into 
the bowel in from three hours to three hours anda half, no 
matter whether water, coffce or tea was the fluid taken 
with the breakfast. If cocoa is taken instead of water, 
coffee or tea, the time is longer than three hours and a 
half, for reasons which I give later. After the coffee 
reaches the bowel it is absorbed and carried by the blood 
to all parts of the body, and influences the nervous system 
as already explained. Tea and coffee probably leave the 
stomach and are absorbed and exert their effect less rap- 
idly and injuriously, but fora longer time, when sugar and 
cream are present, particularly if much of these is added. 


What Effect Does Coffee Have 
Upon Children? 


T IS well recognized that the young, immature, grow- 

ing organism, either animal or vegetable, is more easily 
and quickly influenced and more readily harmed than 
the fully developed, mature organism. The physician 
recognizes this fact when he prescribes ten times as much 
of a certain drug for the mother as for the baby daughter 
to secure the same result. Our researches have shown 
that coffee is harmful to the adult human organism which 
is unaccustomed to its use. It would therefore unques- 
tionably be more harmful to the child than to the man or 
the woman. The custom of giving the young child hot 
water with a little tea or coffee in it (the so-called ‘‘cam- 
bric”’ concoctions) is one to be condemned utterly. The 
foundation for the coffee or tea habit is being laid at a 
time when the chief beverages of the boy or girl should be 
pure milk and water uncontaminated by the presence of 
the harmful drugs which occur in tea and coffee. 

To give a stimulant to an active, restless schoolboy is 
bad, both logically and dietetically. What the boy needs 
is nourishment, and coffee not only does not give it, but, 
by leading to too early satisfaction of the appetite, may 
lead to undernutrition. Nor can the effect in later youth 
be anything but undesirable. The foundation of future 
health is laid at this time or not at all. If the housewife 
is in the habit of keeping hot coffee almost constantly at 
hand, and using it to keep down “‘that tired feeling”’ by 
temporary but repeated stimulation leading to disturb- 
ances of the nervous system and nutrition, she is tempt- 
ing her daughter to a practice which is likely to have a 
deleterious effect, through injury to her health, on the 
future generation. 


Should the Young Mother Drink Coffee 
During the Nursing Period? 


OFFEE stimulates the action of the kidneys and 

tends to bring about a loss from the body of some of 
the salts so necessary to the development of the unborn 
child as well as for the proper production of milk during 
the nursing period. The caffeine of coffee also increases 
the flow of milk, but the milk produced is correspond- 
ingly dilute and a later decreased secretion may be 
expected. Furthermore, some of the caffeine of the coffee 
may pass into the mother’s milk, thus reaching the child, 
so that the use of coffee during the nursing period is unde- 
sirable on this ground also. 


What is the Effect Upon the Stomach of Sac- 
charine Used in Place of Sugar in Tea or Coffee? 


F USED in small doses (up to four grains and a half, or 
one one-hundred-and-sixth of an ounce daily) saccha- 
rine has been found to have no material influence upon the 
digestion processes which take place in the stomach. Ifthe 
saccharine be ingested in larger quantities (from sixteen to 
twenty-four grains, or from one-thirtieth to one-twentieth 
of an ounce daily) it may exert a harmful influence upon 
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A very dainty 
gown in pink and 
blue stripe flan- 
nelette. Buttons 
“pajama front” 
style, fastening 
with white, pink 
or blue loops. 
Pocket. Sizes 34 
to 40, $1, $1.25, 
$1.50, 













This gown may 
be worn with col- 
lar buttoned or 
flat. It is one of 
many“ different ”’ 
Brighton - Carls- 
bad garments; 
blueor pinkstripe 
flannelette with 
white, blue or 
pink loops and 
stitching. Sizes 34 
to 46. $1 & $1.25. 


Style, 
Warmth, Moderate 
Price in Nightgowns 


HE fall and winter Brigh- 

ton-Carlsbad models have style 
not usually associated with warm 
flannelette. As shown here, novel 
touches of finish together with un- 
usual cut distinguish these 
women’s gowns. Better stores 
everywhere are now showing them. 


Ineach of our 517 styles, whether 
for men, women or children, you 
will find distinctive features of 
design and making. 


For example, in buying Brighton-Carlsbad 
women’s nightgowns, 
you call for your size by 
actual bust measure- 
ment in inches—name- 
ly 34, 36 and up. The 
old-style, meaningless Kod 
“15—16—17”" is not & 

used byus.Oursizesrun 
as marked—plus extra 
comfort -fullness and 
shrinkage-allowance. 






















On men’s and wom- 
en’s nightgowns, the 
large sleeve and wide 
arm-hole permits free 
—{arm-movement with- 
out either drawing the 
sleeve back or pulling 
the skirt up. There is 
no binding under the 
arm. 
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Contrast this Brighton- 
Carlsbad gown, full in 
bust, skirt and body, 
with the usual gown 
skimped through the 
body and simply flared | /// 
out at the feet to give \}/| 
walking room. Brigh- 
ton-Carlsbad gowns 
givegreatwidththrough 
bust, hips and knees. 

Such features are to be found in 
every Brighton-Carlsbad garment 
—in pajamas and Pajunions (the 
one-piece pajama) for men and 
women, in nighties, pajamas and 
sleepers for children. 

ASK YOUR DEALER to show 
you Brighton-Carlsbad. The cost 
is no higher. 

: “ : : 

Write Us For “The Nightie 

”? 1 This book on health 
Book —FREE * sleepingasapproved 
by scientific authorities, shows the newest 
ideas in sleepingwear for men, women and 
children. It also tells how to order direct 
if there is no dealer near you. Write fora 
copy today. 


H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 


Dept. 63 Dubuque, Iowa 


DEALERS: Write us 
2031 y so, forSamples and Prices. 
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TheMiddy,un- 
usually stylish 
and smart, has 
proved one of our 
most popular gar- 
ments. Madeonly 
in white flannel- 
ette with white, 
pink and blue 
braid and ribbon 





trim. Pocket. 
Sizes 34 to 40, 
$1.25 & $1.50. 






This adjustable 
collar also but- 
tons up snug 
around the neck. 
This garment in 
pink and blue 
st ipe flannelette 
is trimmed with 
white sateen and 
dainty colored 
braid. Sizes 34 to 
40, $1 & $1.25, 
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HERE are 

many differ- 

ences between 
man and woman which have been fostered by 
custom and which need to be obliterated—re- 
adjusted in the light of modern living—but life 
is a very respectable old institution, and those 
who think that different ways of doing things 
and new ways of thinking affect the real issues 
of the human soul or the real desires of the 
human heart are making a great mistake. 

Our real needs are the same yesterday, to-day 
and forever. We need home and simple compan- 
ionship and ancient forms of religion—all the 
old-fashioned things of life—to-day just as badly 
as we needed them when the Pilgrim Fathers 
landed on Plymouth Rock or the people of Eng- 
land gained the Magna Charta. 

The world war, the congested times at home, 
the strife and turmoil of living all prove, if we 
but allow them to, that everything harks back 
to personal development, and that in the midst 
of life’s terrors and its beauties nothing is quite 
so wonderful as a fine personal character. 

It almost seems as if a man or a woman who 
remains sane and poised in the midst of the tur- 
moil was answering a challenge from God, and, 
if I may say it reverently, giving Him better 
than He sends; because God knows what it all 
means, and we who take the hard blows and still 
keep faith and courage must employ the finest 
of all qualities—that of simple trust. 

Far back along the sun-flecked path of life I 
see my folks—costumed as for a pageant—my 
world as I have known it with all its joys and 
sorrows and all the funny folks that made up 
my dramatis persone; and I say I am thankful 
for them, even while conning the long list of 
those who really seem like trials. 





T ALWAYS appears to us that Death is 

peculiarly inconsiderate of our especial needs. 
Death has an eye of fine discrimination. He 
must be sent on an errand of making up God’s 
jewels; for he does choose ‘‘all the pure ones, all 
the bright ones’’—there is no denying that. In 
part, of course, the perversity of the human mind 
makes his errands appear egregious. We are ab- 
surdly apt to wish for the things we cannot 
have, to depreciate our possessions, and to sigh 
for what we have not, for what we have lost or 
cannot attain. We are very poor at liking what 
we have. 

I am thankful for my folks, for those who 
helped make life a joyous thing instead of a 
desert waste. 

It is a big thing to get up in the morning and 
take hold of the day’s work in a spirit of de- 
termination to make that day as nearly right as 
you possibly can. When you think of the people 
who do this every day with patience and with 
courage you agree with mad Hamlet that man 
is the paragon of animals. 

The great tragedy of life is that we can do 
this as individuals but have not yet learned to 
do it as a people. We make millions of little 
personal demonstrations every hour, but, as 
yet, the great secret of making life as fine as it 
might be has been withheld from us as a people. 

As men and women we do our best; as a peo- 
ple we do our worst. 

The folks I am giving thanks for to-day made 
a fine thing out of life with little of the material 
we have allowed ourselves to imagine that we 
need. 

Recently I went into a farmhouse that demon- 
strated the fact that we have put our thoughts 
upon things instead of upon folks. It wasa great, 
big, fine, well-built house, and it was furnished 
in good taste. 

Our early farmhouses in Indiana were beauti- 
fully furnished. The taste of our ancestors was 
unquestionable. It has been vindicated by a 
distinct revival of colonial styles. There came a 
time when we suffered an epidemic of horrors, 
excrescences of bric-a-brac and inflammatory 


symptoms of floral rugs. 
V JE ARE back again now to the quiet colors 
of our early American homes, and maybe 
(who knows?) we shall get back to some of their 
quiet and lovely ways and to the discriminating 
life that counts folks for more than things, and 
sweet days of quiet human fellowship for more 
than hurrying days of distressful turmoil and of 
racing with ‘‘success.” 

This farmhouse I speak of exemplified mod- 
ern American ambitions. It was a combination 
of clean and rather pretty rooms with nobody in 
them. There was no air of hospitality about. 
The smokehouse was empty, the oven cold. A 
nervous woman was all alone in the big rooms; 
a “forceful,” alert, self-centered money-maker 
was managing the farm. 

They had all the things they wanted, but a 
brief visit showed me that they lacked nearly 
everything that makes folks fine. They did not 
understand religion; literature was a blank to 
them; they read the Sunday papers and the 
comic supplements, and were “up” on the 
‘*movies,” and they owned a car in which they 
rode to town to “‘shows.’”’ They bought food. 
There was no store of stuff in the smokehouse or 
the cellar. All the ancient farm customs that 
make life so vital in its seeming were obsolete 
in this house. 

There was no personality there. The man and 
the woman had imitated other people, striven 
for “things” like other folks, until they had de- 
generated into the typical colorless people of 
this mechanical age. 


And soI give thanks with a full heart for hav- 
ing known people who kept their individuality 
in spite of the modern trend toward unorigi- 
nality. 

We have “thunk” nearly all the thoughts. 
Women have been especially courageous in this 
direction, much to the detriment of children 
who need old-fashioned nurturing and teaching 
so much more than they need introspection and 
useless questioning. I admit that men carry 
their acceptance of things as they are to the 
point of cherishing many things that are as 
they should not be; but it is an admirable qual- 
ity, and if women studied it more there would 
be more plain, neighborly friendliness. 


HE best thing about the life I remember as 

being a beautiful thing was the fact that 
our fine folks shared our hardships with us, and 
showed us how to turn them into blessings. 
With us they endured the hardships of the cli- 
mate. There is something very genial in this. 

There was no running away from the heat of 
summer or the cold of winter by the people in 
the big village houses that sheltered our aris- 
tocracy. It makes a little town feel awfully bad 
for its great folks to shun the common exigencies 
of life, and to leave just a hard, bare grind of 
existence to those who are “less fortunate.” 

We never know just who are the fortunate 
people. I know families who have run away 
from the heat of summer and the cold of winter 
until they have no real abiding places. They 
have browsed in hotels and vegetated in apart- 
ments and furnished rooms—or even moved 
from one ‘‘home” to another—until they are 
practically nomads. A man who moves with 
the seasons may count upon having little influ- 
ence anywhere. 

It is the folks who stayed on the job and 
helped make life lovely for me here where I was 
born and where I have remained that I am thank- 
ful for; the men and women who put on their 
overshoes and waded out to church through the 
snow, or who donned their linen coats and their 
sheer dimity frocks, took their palm-leaf fans 
and sat under the gospel at ninety in the shade. 

It is for the village judge who kept the big 
yard at ‘“‘The Wilderness” green and shady and 
who made a figure worthy to be immortalized 
as he sat under his fine trees reading or visiting 
with his family on a summer afternoon. 

I am so grateful for old preachers I have 
known who stormed the battlements of Satan 
daily, and who came into our houses as mem- 
bers of the family to encourage, to condole or 
to rebuke, as occasion warranted. 

I am soineffably proud of ladies I have known. 
Let me use the word “lady” in its true sense— 
not in the spurious significance of the bargain 
counter or the ticket seller or the canvasser. 

The misuse of the word “lady” hurts my 
heart, and I hope merchants and tradesmen will 
abolish it in favor of ‘‘madam.’”’ When any- 
body calls me ‘‘lady”’ I feel so reduced in the 
social scale that I lose my self-respect. 


OST of the ladies I am thankful for spent 

many hours in their own kitchens; they 
even washed and ironed the garments their 
families wore. They worked together day after 
day, they read and talked and sang sweet 
songs—why do we say sweet “‘old”’ songs? Do 
we not know that what is sweet about human 
life never gets old any more than fresh honey on 
homemade bread, or sugar in a fine cup of coffee, 
gets old? If we have lost our love for “‘ Jesus, 
Lover of My Soul’ or “‘ Rock of Ages,”’ it is we, 
not the wonderful songs, that have got old; our 
taste, not the songs, is jaded. 

We had a lot of single women and widows 
attached to us when I was a child, and I am 
thankful for them. They were so interesting! 
There was so much tradition in those days to 
create fora child magic pictures of romance and 
tragedy that enrich life so wonderfully! 

There was Mary Burke, charming and witty, 
well educated, and versed in needlework. Her 
flowing skirts, her satin hair, meant ladyhood to 
me. And then, her history! The pretty house 
near a thick, dark wood where she and her sis- 
ters lived with their father and one fine old serv- 
ant such as no one ever sees now! The dark 
hours of the morning during which her father, 
starting horseback on a journey “‘ East” to buy 
goods, for he was a merchant, was murdered, 
robbed and left lying in the road for this won- 
derfully poised and brilliant daughter to find 
him when she started to school. 








FIRST LESSONS IN 
THE NEW HOUSEKEEPING 


O YOU know the multiplication table 

of cooking? In the HOME JOURNAL for 
January will begin a unique series of les- 
sons in cooking and menu-making, includ- 
ing all the “hows and whys” that every 
woman ought to know in order to plan 
and cook the meals for her family. 

The lessons have been worked out by 
the New Housekeeping Editor, who has 
kept house in six states and countries, 
and the “Kitchen Movies” Actress, whose 
work you all know. The lessons will be 
given in pictures—moving pictures in a 
sense—for every motion will be illustrated. 

Don’t miss a lesson; and in the end win 
your laurels as a HOME JOURNAL cook! 



















There was Sally 
Todd, whose lover 
was shot in the 
Civil War, but whose buoyant nature did not 
permit her to mourn desperately; and Mrs. 
Craig, the war widow, whose history was a ro- 
mance (as most of our histories are, only nobody 
writes them) and whose brilliant sallies of com- 
ment and conversation parried the thrusts of 
my exquisite mother, who read everything 
under the sun and who never allowed a meaning 
to go unexplained in her presence. 

Can one be glad enough of having met such 
folks in the common walks of life? Can we ever 
be too thankful for having witnessed the power 
of the spirit to make the waste places and the 
little dusky byways of life rejoice and blossom 
like the rose? 

I am so glad of old men I have known—queer 
old men who wore wigs and were “‘sot”’ in their 
ways, and I am so deeply thankful that I came 
up under a régime of parental authority and not 
under the mushy dominion of the young! 

If there is an idea above another that I can- 
not tolerate it is the idea of a “young one” 
going to an Eastern college and coming back to 
straighten out a good Middle West home, and 
to instruct her father and mother in proper 
ways of doing things. I thank the Lord that I 
was not reared in any such bourgeois atmos- 
phere. I should hate it like smoke if I knew 
more or could behave better than my mother. 

A lady is a lady, a gentleman is a gentleman— 
when that is said all is said. Ways of doing 
things, personal surroundings and possessions, 
have nothing whatever to do with it. I can still 
feel the steely glance of Cousin Davie’s old 
gray eyes when I was doing something I knew 
was not quite ladylike. Eighty years old, very 
shabby, very poor, very quaint—but not one of 
us would have dared to make fun of him, be- 
cause we were reared to respect and to mind our 
elders. I pray that this régime may be rein- 
stated by the young parents of to-day. 

Much of our mental unrest, much of our 
profligacy—and by profligacy I mean just our 
unheard-of extravagance—much of our national 
distress over the high cost of living are due to 
this one item of young folks’ rule. Iam thankful 
for the restraint, the dignity, the authority of 
these ‘‘queer”’ old folks whom we dared not 
disobey. 


Fete. no matter what mountains of diffi- 
culty and valleys of despair we traverse 
before we come to the house beattiful—the 
house of simple resignation to life as it is—we 
find that in the main the old folks were right. 
Why can’t we believe it in the first place and 
save ourselves such useless struggles? 

I am so thankful that I sensed the atmos- 
phere of American homes when the actual spirit 
of the real American aristocracy was in flower. 
For we once had a real American aristocracy, 
totally distinct from any other period or régime, 
and I sometimes venture the Utopian dream 
that maybe out of the turmoil of mad living to 
which invention and the exploitation of life have 
brought us, we may again evolve something re- 
sembling this first high standard of home lifeina 
young republic. 

Never, never can this be done until the man 
is the moral head of his own house. Never can it 
be done while ‘“‘dad” is a money machine, often 
unpresentable, always badgered by the bigness 
of things, and unwilling to submit to a different 
adjustment of capital and labor. 

But at any rate, come what may, I did see 
and sense American life at its best. For this, 
to-day, I am duly thankful. 

Whether men were better then than now I do 
not know. I only know that they took their 
places in the home as “house bands’”’; perhaps 
I was enabled to see this more clearly and to 
feel it more deeply because my big, handsome 
father was dead, and I envied with a bursting 
heart the little girls whose fathers so graciously 
asked the blessing at the table, sat encircled by 
their families in the evening and marshaled 
them all to church on Sunday—a patriarchal 
figure standing proudly for the religious and 
civil ideals upon which the American Govern- 
ment was founded. 

I am glad I remember the time when the 
American father knew that his place was in the 
home. 


Y IDEAL of a man is that in his home he 

should be an autocrat. Iam not and never 
have been for “petticoat rule.’”’ The king and 
queen are inseparable in our notions of royalty, 
and manhood, in my curriculum, is inseparable 
from the code of honor. This code embraces a 
personal supervision over his own household, 
and if money-making has robbed him of this 
great human privilege and duty, then money- 
making is wrong. 

But I wish the young folks of to-day could see 
how little we had by way of worldly goods, and 
how exquisite that little was! It was made ex- 
quisite by loving care and by that large leisure 
that comes from being personally fine rather 
than by running madly after fine things. 

I am being thankful to-day for the fine folks 
who learned this blessed secret and who were 
and are clever enough to forgive my egregious 
failings, and kind enough to love me still! 


Ske honentcg Aswthacthnslar 
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“Watch Your Sneeze” and Also Your Cough 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY M. L. BLUMENTHAL 





si et Sed Foo 


DON’T COUGH LIKE THIS—EVER! 

















ATCH your sneeze and your 

cough if you would do your 
share toward lessening the spread 
of grippe. Grippe germs breed in 
the membranes of the nose and 
throat, and coughing and sneezing 
indiscriminately will spread them 
like mist from an atomizer. The 
New York State Board of Health 
declares that the spread of grippe 





may be amazingly lessened if every- 
one with ‘‘a cold” will only use a 
handkerchief when the sneezing or 
coughing paroxysm seizes him or 
her. Furthermore, Dr. Samuel G. 
Dixon, Commissioner of Health for 
the State of Pennsylvania, urges 
everyone, whether he or she has 
the grippe or not, to use a nasal 
and throat spray three or four times 

















a day during the grippe season of 
winter. Ask your own doctor which 
germ-destroying spray to use, and 
then use it faithfully. If you 
haven't the grippe it will keep you 
from having it; whereas, if you have 
it, it will make the throat and nose 
membranes so uncomfortable for 
the germs that they will leave you 
alone. 











| | To Miss Pickford: Ve here publicly 
| thank you for honoring us with the per- 
| mission to offer the first Mary Pickford 
| Art Calendar of you, the world’s most 





popular woman. 


(See calendar coupon below) 


For Youthful Beauty 
| 


Get More Sleep 
Take Exercise 
Drink More Water 

| Use ‘‘Cream’’ Nightly 











Would you know the joy of seeing 
youthful beauty linger in your face? 
Then follow the above Sign Posts on 
the Road to Beauty. 





| As much as we naturally want you to 

|| use Pompeian NIGHT Cream, we must 
say in all frankness that faithfulness in 
using a cream—every night—is infinitely 
more important than the choice of the | 
cream. We put it thus bluntly to drive | 
home our point—de faithful, every night 
—just a little cream, but increasing the 
quantity as the weather becomes more 
extreme and the skin more dry and im- 
poverished by outdoor cold and indoor 
heat. A soft, youthful skin will be your 
reward. Now consider 


Pompeian 
NIGHT Cream 


Do you realize that into each jar and 

tube of this smooth, snow-white prepa- 
ration is crowded the experience of one 

of the world’s largest makers of face 
creams? Remember this, especially 
when you are tempted to accept some 
other unknown cream that is pressed 

| upon you by enterprising sales people. 


Pompeian NIGHT Cream was tried 
| out and improved for years before. we 
| finally decided it was good enough to 
bear the name Pompeian. You will like 
its exquisite fragrance at once, and in a 
few weeks you will feel as do thousands 
of women, that the hadit of nightly use 
of Pompeian NIGHT Cream does keep 
the skin soft and youthful. Motorists’ 
tubes, 25c. Jars, 35c & 75c, at the stores. 


f Miss Pickford and 
Art Panel of Mss Picks 
peian NIGHT 
Cream sample sent 
for 10c. Size, 28 x 
7144 inches. Art 
store value, 50c. In 
exquisite colors. 
Please clip the cou- 
pon now before you 
forget it. 











By the makers of Pom- 
peian MASSAGE Cream 
and Pompecian HAIR 


Pompeian Beauty 
Massage. 








THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 

1 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: I enclose a dime for a Mary Pickford 
Art Panel and a Pompeian NIGHT Cream sample. 
For letting me have this picture for only 10c, I will 
gladly speak a good word to my friends about it and 
Pompeian products if I like them. 


Name_ is es 





Address__ 





City me State_ 
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OWN in the woods where the Christmas trees grow 
D lived Jeremiah Twitchet, his good wife Susan 
Twitchet, and the four little Twitchets—lived with- 
out display or extravagance, but in solid comfort, in their 
snug little house, and known far and near as “Those hos- 
pitable wood mice.” As Mr. T. Whiskers Grayfur, a cousin 
by marriage, declared time and again, “Jeremiah’d share 
his last crumb with you,” and “sociable—there wasn’t a 
jollier fellow anywheres.” 

















Mr. Jeremiah was in even bet 
frosty morning, and 


ter spirits than usual this 
small wonder—wasn’t tomorrow 
Christmas? Whistling and puffing he worked away for 
dear life, and in a mouse minute, most, he’d finished his 
paths and come tramping into the kitchen, tingling from 
the top of his head to the tip of his tail; not so much from 
the cold, mind you, as from the lovely Christmas secrets 
stowed under his vest. Oh, great preparations were afoot 
here. What with the Christmas cakes, tarts and jellies to 
be made—what with the nut cracking, dusting and deco- 
rating—the Twitchets had their paws full; and wasn’t it 











fun? With Daddy Jerry cracking more jokes than nuts, 
Mother Twitchet dropping mysterious hints about “d-l-s” 
and “s-k-t-s,” with the fire crackling away under the kettle, 
and tantalizing whiffs floating out of the oven—why, ’tis a 
wonder so tiny a house could hold such a deal of jollity; 
’tis a wonder it didn’t burst into a thousand bits! 

And that’s what nearly did happen—mouse alive, yes! 
Other folks besides the Twitchets were preparing fot 
Christmas! Bob Bruce, out shoveling a path to the pond, 
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e Jerry Twitcheis: 


was thinking of it so hard that he looked neither to the 
right nor to the left, and my dears—my dears!—he was 
coming nearer and nearer to the tiny gray house! 

The Twitchets had paused for breath and luncheon. “Just 
a bread, butter and tea lunch,” Mrs. Jerry chuckled; for 
*twould be a pity to spoil their Christmas appetites. There 
was smail danger of it so far as the children were con- 
cerned. Jerry, Junior, and his sisters were too excited to 
eat. They chattered and giggled about what Santa might 
bring them—what they wished for most—about the cele- 
bration to be held that night at the school, and any number 

















of other things. Between bites of bread and butter Mr. 
Jerry recited poetry: 

’Twas the night before Christmas, 
he began impressively — 

When all through the house 

Not a creature was stirring, 

Not-eve h—a~mouse! 

od ma in ee ke ebaat wn [in myc ap 

Had just settled down for a long winter's nap, 

. When out on the housetops arose such a—— 

Thud—THUD—THUD! The house rocked; the dishes 


jumped; the Twitchets jumped! Jerry, Junior, went over 
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backward, Amanda forward, tea went everywhere. 

Twitchet snatched the baby from his cradle, and, quaking 

with terror, the little family crouched in the darkness. 
Still thinking of his Christmas skates and whistling mer- 


Mrs. 


rily, Bob Bruce hurried on. 

For a time there wasn’t a sound in the little house, but 
after a while, as nothing worse happened, the Twitchets 
sort of caught their breaths and began wondering what in 
the world was the matter. How could they guess that 


Bobby had buried them under three shovelfuls of snow ? 

Then it began to grow a little lighter, for the fire in the 
grate had melted the snow on the chimney top and now 
Anyway the chimney’s clear, Santa 


burned up brightly. “ 








Claus can still come,” quavered Jerry, Junior. This made 
Daddy Jerry laugh, and the laugh made them ail feel better. 
“Well, we’re still alive and must still eat; so let’s go on 
with the baking,” proposed Mrs. Twitchet. 

Taking their courage in both paws, and trying to forget 
the strange darkness and stillness that had fallen upon 
them, those plucky little mice went right on with their 
Christmas preparations. Surely something must happen 
to help a family like this! And something did happen! 

Along toward five o’clock Mr. T. Whiskers Grayfur came 
trudging over the snow. He was so busy remembering all 
that Mrs. T. W. had bade him tell Mrs. Twitchet that he 
never looked up until he was right before the Twitchets’ 
door—at least that was where he expected to find himself. 
“Mouse ears and cat tails!” exclaimed Mr. T. Whiskers, 
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dropping his hat in astonishment. 
himself he rubbed his eyes 
was nothing there but a smoking snowdrift!” 


Having thus relieved 
and looked again. “Why, there 


A third look disclosed the chimney; the terrified T. 
Whiskers waited for no more. Off to the village as fast 
as his best boots would carry him panted the little mouse 
gentleman, hammering frantically on all the doors he 
passed. In less than no time he was back, all the mice in 


the neighborhood at his heels with wheelbarrows and 























shovels. Phew! Howthey worked! i that snow 
just fly? Even the lady mice helped. Mass. T. Whiskers, 
in her best yellow sack and purple satin ee did a 
much as any two of the men. And when the Twitchet 
house really did appear—what a commotion then! 

Mrs. Grayfur and Mrs. Twitchet fell into each other’s 
arms. Mr. T. Whiskers, in his agitation, sat upon the 
Christmas cakes—but nobody minded. Everyone talked 
at once, and such a rejoicing was never before nor since! 


Mr. T. Whiskers would hear of nothing but the Twitchets’ 
coming back for supper with the Grayfurs, and bundling 














the whole family into sleds and wheelbarrows their rescuers 
trundled them back to the village. Ah, brave wee folk are 
the mice! I wish you could have peeked in on the cele- 
bration in the schoolhouse—on their dear little tree—and 
could have heard the droll speeches of Mr. T. Whiskers as 
he presented the gifts. Teeny-weeny dolls there were, and 
sugar plums, skates, and sweaters just big enough for mice. 

May your Christmas be as happy as theirs! Merry 
Christmas, boys and girls! Merry Christmas! 
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Orner Prize Directions for Sending In 


Your Answers 


$50 IN PRIZES 


Write Your Answers Here 
































roo . 1 rye EAD very cz irecti 
i 4 ae a a: tii ir ; ' y y carefully the directions 
Grandpa Serer eee eee ee ye f ar Isc me S Pie which are given in the center of 
“Seo TA ALA A ed Go A 1 AN . AT the page for making the Jack Horner 
Grandm: 
Pe Re eae SEES SAN STB TA Prize Christmas Pie. 
oe | ees 2 . Tease 1 ee Pull out one plum at a time and ~ 
5-1 vali ana aaa By oe D uran d Chapman guess what present it represents. 
As ap HERG hie hee eee ; Then write the name of the present 
, opposite the person’s name on the list 
aes a ae for whom you think the present is 
best suited. 
Aunt Mary...... PE ARC aaa | 4 After you have filled in the blank 
: rs | (@ send it to the Jack Horner Prize 
| Brother Will ...............--. | \ \ e Editor, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME 


JOURNAL, before December first, so 
that all the awards can be made be- 
fore Christmas Day. 

You must send also a short story of 
not more than one hundred words, 
written on one side of the paper only, 
telling us why you will wish every- 
body a Merry Christmas this year. 

The contest is open only to chil- 
dren, and the stories and answers 
must be in the children’s own hand- 
writing. 

a) | For the correct answers and the 
| best stories, we will pay Fifty Dollars 
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| in prizes: 
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sige | One Prize of $5 
CCUG OF TOON Sates ten wane haw ais | Five Prizes of $2 Each 
en eee ape mere ee | Thirty-five Prizes of $1 Each 








DIRECTIONS 
FOR MAKING THE PIE 










CUT out Jack Hornerand the pie, keeping the holly 
base. Now mount on cardboard so that Jack can be set ina corner, 
or put a narrow strip of cardboard on the back to form an easel. Cut out the 
top crust and paste it on the pie where indicated — along the lower front edge only. This 
will leave the top open like an envelope ora pocket. Cut out plums and put them 
snugly in the pie, with the stems up. Now the fun begins: Pull out one plum at a 
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Steero Cubes Prove 
the Importance 
of Flavor 


They say that a man can’t 
cook for himself long without 
becoming either an expert or 
a dyspeptic. 

The reason is, if your food 
lacks an appetizing flavor, the 
appetite ceases to be normal 
{ and digestion sags. 


TEER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


LUBES 


Steero Cul pes are fl: ivor in con- 
centrated form. They 
your cooking a pz alatable essence of 
beef, vegetables and spices. They 
spread a fragrance and a beefy 
taste through sauces and gravies 
roasts, stews and almost any dish. 











nfuse into 


Then, of course, there is Steero 
the beverage—a hot appetizer, a 
hunger-creating drink made by 
dropping a Steero Cube into a cup 
and pouring on boiling water. 

The cube dissolves instantly. 

In a few seconds you have a 
bouillon en tasse as tasty as if you 
had spent hours in preparing it. 

Did you ever try it? 

Do so and you will know why 
Steero Cubes are sold not only in 
boxes of 12 cubes, but also in boxes 
containing 50 and 100 cubes, by 
druggists, grocers and delicatessen 
dealers. 





When a woman buys 100 Steero 
Cubes at a time, she gives them a 
recommendationstronger than any- 
thing she or we could say. 


Sample Cubes Sent Free 


Merely send your name B)4 
and address and we will rae 
send you, free, enough ; 
Steero Cubes to give y 
them a test in your p 
home. Write today. 





Schieffelin & Co. 
225 William Street, New York 
Distributors for 
American Kitchen @ 

Products Company 
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e Presentation 


of Gifts by Sunday Schools: By Edna Randolph Worrell 


green arches should be erected on the plat- 
form at the right and the left of a flight of 
steps. The arches represent the points of the 
compass and should bear the words ‘ North,” 
Fast,” ‘*South”’ and ‘*‘ West” in gilt lettering, 
North and East being at the right of the steps, 
and South and West directly opposite the 
others at the left. The arches may be con- 
nected with green festoons. 

All the classes of the Sunday school may par- 
ticipate; four general divisions, however, should 
be made, the divisions entering through the sev- 
eral arches. The ‘‘ Harvest” which is to be pre- 
sented to the church for charitable purposes is 
supposed to have been gathered from various 
parts of the United States. 


CHARACTERS 


GoppEss OF LIBERTY: Young lady in white 
gown draped with the United States flag and wear- 
ing a blue crown ornamented with silver stars. She 
carries a staff to which is attached the Christian 


f NO GIVE this exercise effectively four ever- 


jlag, consisting of a white field having a red cross 


on a square of blue in the upper left corner. The 


Slags should be furled. 


REAPERS OF THE NorTH: Any number of 
small children, dressed as Alaskan natives in 
Arctic suits of ‘white Canton flannel trimmed with 
cotton batting. 


REAPERS OF THE SouTH: Any number of chil- 
dren representing the Southern States, Porto Rico 
and the Isle of Pines. All may dress in coolest 
white with Panama hats, though, if more than one 
class participates, the costumes may be diversified. 
Calicoes, bandanna kerchiefs and turbans will sug- 
gest the Southern negro and may be worn by some, 
while Spanish costumes may be worn by others. 


REAPERS OF THE East: Any number of children 
in Puritan and Quaker costumes. 


REAPERS OF THE WEsT: Any number of chil- 
dren as Indians, Cowboys, Hawaiians and Fili- 
pinos. Both boys and girls representing Hawaii 
may wear one-piece garments, bright headdresses, 
bead necklaces and earrings, while those taking the 

part of Filipinos may appear in Japanese garbs. 
\V hen costumes are not desired a uniform ap pear- 
ince may be given by providing sashes of red- 
, pae-lewe crepe paper to be worn over the left 
astened at the right hips. 








shoulders and i 
Girt BEARERS: One child from each class, who 
carries a decorated basket containing the class gift. 
STANDARD BEARERS: One child from each class, 
carrying a@ banner inscribed with the name of 
the section represented, such as ‘‘Alaska,”’ ‘* Porto 
Rico,” ‘‘ Atlantic States,”’ and so on. 


[The curtain rises on LIBERTY Standing alone 
t the top of the steps. These should be wide 
enough to accommodate the GIFT BEARERS and 
STANDARD BEARERS ina final tableau. 
LIBERTY: 
Christian friends, have 
season of joy, 
When partaking of holiday cheer, 
That you’re reaping a Harvest the Lord has 
prepared 
As a crown for the close of the year? 
Thro’ the snows of the winter, the rains of the 
spring, 
Thro’ the heat of the long summer days, 
Thro’ the frosts of the autumn the Lord’s 
loving care 
Has enriched you in manifold ways. 
Tho’ the vision of God may at times be ob- 
scured, 
It is still His omnipotent hand 
Which has brought to perfection the products 
of earth, 
To bestow on the breadth of our land. 
In the North, in the South, in the East, in the 
West, 
There are showers of blessings divine, 
And we see His provision for one and for all 
When the rays of warm charity shine. 
Yes, the Harvest is plenteous. Gather it in, 
And then give as your bins can afford; 
For in sharing your reapings, as angels above, 
You are doing the will of your Lord. 


you thought at this 


[The prelude to the song, “’Tis Christmas,” is here 
played, to which the older pupils enter through 
the arch marked “West.” If several classes are 
represented in the group, the first and the third 
should be led by the STANDARD BEARERS, end- 
ing with the Girt BEARERS; the second and 
fourth classes being led by the Girt BEARERS 

and ending with the STANDARD BEARERS. By 
this means the banners will be equally distrib- 
rile right and left. The classes form in line fac- 
¢ the audience and sing the first stanza of = 
song, *‘’Tis Christmas,” that reads as follox 


Oh, Christmas time again is here, 

When all, to Jesus drawing near, 

Should thank Him for the Christian year 
And for His gifts to men. 

The North, the South, the East and West, 

By God’s own hand are richly blest. 

Oh, may our thanks be now confest 
In praise that Tings again. 


he prelude ts again played and lines areled to the 
afer » and to the left, res pectively, by the first Girt 
BEARER on one side and the first STANDARD 
BEARER on the other, who meet al the steps. The 
Girt BEARER faces the audience and reciles: 
From the Mississippi Valley 
To our fair Pacific Isles, 
Where the sun is always shining 
And the landscape ever smiles, 





We are bringing gold and silver, 
Coffee, sugar, rice and grain, 
Luscious fruits from tropic lowlands, 
Sheep and cattle from the plain. 
We indeed are rich in blessings, 
And of these we give our best, 
As we thank our Gracious Master 
For the Harvest of the West. 


[The Girt BEARER hands the basket to LIBE RTY, 
who reads the name of the class, with the char- 
acter of the donation, from the card tied to the 
handle. The Girt BEARERS and STANDARD 
BEARERS from other classes, representing the 
West, step forward in turn, the Girt BEARERS 
reciting texts of Scripture when presenting the 
baskets. The following will serve as examples: 


“O praise the Lord, all ye nations: 
Him, all ye people. For His merciful kindness 
is great toward us: and the truth of the Lord 
endureth forever.”’ (Psalm cxvii.) 

“The Lord is the portion of mine inheritance 
and of my cup. The lines are fallen unto me in 
pleasant places; yea, I have a goodly heritage.” 
(Psalm *V1,..5, 6.) 

“This poor man cried, and the Lord heard 
him, and saved him out of all his troubles. 
(Ps alm XXXiv, 6.) 


praise 


[LIBERTY reads the character of the donation after 
each recitation. Gifts may consist of moncy or 
any articles named in the various verses. 


[The Girt BEARERS and STANDARD BEARERS 
group the mselves about the lowest step; the others 
stand in two lines al the right and the left, leaving 

a wide aisle between. 


[Slightly ‘ar pupils enter through the arch 
marked “ East.” They sing the second stanza of 
the song, ‘’Tis Christmas,” as follows 

’Tis Christmas, and the wonder grows 
At all the gifts our Lord bestows; 
On every side His mercy flows 
And endless love displays. 
Where’er may be our dwelling place, 
The finger of our Lord we trace 
In loving deeds of boundless grace, 
That turn our thoughts to praise. 


Lines march to right and to left as previor 
scribed, one of the G1FT BEARERS recil 
following verse: 





From the great Atlantic seacoast, 
All along the Eastern board, 

We in gratitude assemble 
With our Harvest from the Lord. 

Game and poultry, corn, potatoes, 
Orchard products, coal and oil, 

Meat and butter, wool for clothing— 
All are lavished on our soil. 

God indeed has blessed us richly; 
*Tis by Him we daily live; 

Freely we receive His bounties; 
Freely now to Him we give. 


[Girt BEARERS from the other groups may say: 


‘Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all 
His benefits.”’ (Psalm ciii, 2.) 

‘““Every good gift and every perfect gift is 
from above, and cometh down from the Father 
of lights, with Whom is no ae neither 
she adow of turning.”’ (James i, 17.) 

‘If there be among you a ‘poor man of one of 
thy brethren within any of thy gates in thy 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee, thou 
shalt not harden thine heart, nor shut thine 
hand from thy poor brother: But thou shalt 
open thine hand wide unto him, and shalt surely 
lend him sufficient for his need, in that which he 
wanteth.” (Deuteronomy xv, 7, 8.) 


[After the reading of the class names and gifts the 
princi pals take places on the steps above those 
who precede them. The others stand in front of 
the lines, right and left, care being taken to pre- 
serve the central aisle. 


~ 


hildren of the next smaller size enter through the 
arch marked ‘“‘South.’ They sing the third 
stanza of the song, ‘“‘’Tis Christmas’’: 
*Tis Christmas, and from near and far, 
From setting sun to eastern star, 
Where’er our utmost bound’ries are, 
The gifts of God we bring. 
And now our poles each other greet, 
And both our oceans proudly meet, 
Uniting at the Savior’s feet 
To praise our Lord and King. 


[Proceeding to the steps, the 


cules? 


Girt BEARER fre- 


From our rich and glowing Southlands, 
Where the azure skies above 

Light the warm and fertile valleys, 
We are bringing gifts of love. 

Figs, bananas, prunes and raisins, 
Sugar, oranges and dates, 

Are the product of our climate 
To be shared with many states. 

So, with grateful hearts responding, 
As we hear the call sublime, 

We have come to share our blessings 
At this Christmas Harvest time. 

Some texts for other classes are as follows: 

‘He which soweth sparingly shall reap also 
sparingly; and he which soweth bountifully 
shall reap also bountifully.” (II Corinthians 
oe 6.) 

‘Give, and it shall be given unto you; good 
measure, pressed down, and shaken together, 
and running over.”’ (Luke vi, 38.) 


**Go and sell that thou hast, and give to the 
poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven.”’ 
(Matthew xix, 21.) 


[The Girt BEARERS and the STANDARD BEARERS 
take places above the last group on the steps. 
The smallest children enter through the arc h 
marked ‘‘ North.” They sing “‘ Little Reapers, 
with action of reaping during chorus. The last 
stansa and chorus may be repeated by all on 
platform. 

LITTLE REAPERS 


Greetings we sing to you, 
Blessings we bring to you, 
Reaping the Christmas cheer, 
That in His love for us, 
Planning above for us, 
God gives His children here. 
CHORUs: 
Reaping, reaping, reaping the Christmas 
cheer, 
That in His love for us, 
Planning above for us, 
God gives His children her 


oO 


He Who gives bread to us 
Truly has said to us: 
‘First seek the Kingdom bright!” 
Then, for our daily needs, 
He Who the sparrow feeds, 
Cares for His own aright. 


(Chorus ) 


Jesus so near to us, 

Sends what is dear to us, 
Ev’rything great or small; 

Se, when we pray to Him 

Softly we say to Him: 
“Thank you, dear Lord,-for all.’”’ 


(Chorus) 


[The children follow their leaders to throne, where 
the last gift verse is recited: 

We are little Northern Reapers, 
From Alaska cold and white, 

But with joy we bring our gleanings 
To the Christmas Harvest bright. 

Seals and salmon fill our waters, 
Whales for oil with us abound, 

Heavy furs for warmth are ple nty, 

Gold is shining ’neath thé ground. 

These and many other treasures 
God has given us to share; 

So we bring them to the Harvest, 
With a thankful word of prayer. 


[Warm clothing for infants may be given by the 
little tots in addition to the articles named in the 
stanza. If Scripture texts are needed they may 
be similar to the following: 

“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

(Acts xx, 35.) 

God loveth a cheerful giver.” 

thians ix, 7.) 

[The Girt BEARERS and STANDARD BEARERS 
‘mount the highest step, standing at the right and 
the left of LIBERTY, who, after reading the class 
names and gifts, recites the following: 


(II Corin- 


Dear friends, we know the Lord will bless 
The off’rings that you bring, 
And take them for the royal use 
Of Him we own as King. 
The gold of loving hearts is here, 
The frankincense of praise, 
The myrrh of kindly deeds we find 
All gifts of ancient days. 
Nor do they come from East alone, 
But North and South and West 
Glad tribute pay, this Harvest Day, 
To Christ, our infant Guest. 

And, as you feel the holy joy 
Of giving, just recall 

That you may give your lives to'Him 
Who gave Himself for all. 

Then let the Lord His Harvest reap, 
As at His feet we bow, 

Repeating, as His flag is raised, 
The Christian’s blessed vow. 


[Liperty unfurls the banner and holds it aloft. 
““The Christian’s Pledge’ is here sung to the 
tune of *’Tis Christmas.” The children face 
LIBERTY during the first four lines, each raising 
@ hand on the word “hail” and holding it as 
though in salute during the phrase. On the line 

“Tt ever shall be understood”’ all face the con- 
gregation, clasping hands high in cou ple s on the 
word ‘‘brotherhood.”’ Those carrying banners 
should cross them. Baskets may be held aloft. 
The position should be held as a tableau, colored 
lights being thrown on the scene. 

THE 
All hail the Standard of the Lord! 
To which we pledge with one accord 
The best that Christian hearts afford 
Of loyalty and love. 
It ever shall be understood 
To stand for justice, truth and good; 
With universal brotherhood 
May long it wave above! 


CHRISTIAN’S PLEDGE: 


[The exercise should close with the singing of the 
Doxology, the congregation joining. 





NOTE—Two copies of the music for “The Christmas 
Harvest,” also other suggestions for programs, and infor- 
mation regarding new services for Christmas, will be mailed 
upon request if accompanied by a stamped, addressed en- 
velope, sent to The Minister’s Social Helper, THe LapiEs’ 
HomE JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
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The New Ideas 
You Need are Here Suggested 





By Elizabeth Bissell 


DX. The Star in the East Went Before Them A 






































LARGE star of red roses on a wire frame hangs against the 

background, green garlands radiating to the sides. Ever- 
greens outline the arches, chancel rail and wainscoting back of 
the pulpit. Balls of red roses and evergreen are suspended from : Rien 
h hes. t th S. Evergreens Oulline This Window. 
the arches. Small evergreen trees top the, posts ) Baskets are Filled With Holly 











HE organ front is 

outlined with ever- 
greens, with bunches of 
poinsettia at the base. 
Silver stars hang on the 
three pipe sections. The 
little trees are trimmed 
with white candles, with 
red-ribbon hangers. Sil- 
ver cornucopiasare filled 
with holly. Wreaths 
hang from the evergreen 
around the choir railing. 
Garlands outline the 
arches, and greens hang 
from the posts. Hoops 
with hanging greens are 
used around the lights. 
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ED poinsettia balls and 
wreaths of red-berried 
holly add the distinctive 
note to this graceful ever- 
greendecoration. Thecard- 
board motif fitting around 
the clock may be of greens 
and poinsettias, or all green, 
as desired. From the choir 
hoops are horizontally laid 
so that the garlands hang 
away from the balcony. 


ALF hoops extend out 

from the organ, sup- 
porting ropes of green that 
are brought down to a 
point. Smilax hangs at the 
sides of the organ. Rough 
postsarecovered with rolled 
cardboard and green-paper 
fringe. On the tops of the 
posts are pots of ferns. Be- 
tween these posts potted 
poinsettias are arranged. 











NOTE—Any definite 
questions our readers 
may wish to ask re- 
garding these chvrch 
decorations will gladly 
be answered if accom- 
panied by a stamped, 
addressed envelope 
sent to Mrs. Bissell, in 


NOTE —Wehavear- 
ranged to supply, for 
fifty cents, a diagram, 
six by eight feet, of the 
Magi Scene. All that 
will be needed will be 
to cut it from black 

- paper and mount it on 
fuse] a gray background. 
























































care of THE LADIEs’ The star should be of 
HOME JOURNAL, Inde- HE chandelier in this decoration is all in white. Bare gold. Orders should 
pendence Square, * be addressed to Mrs. 
Philadelphia boughs are used for the purpose and are covered with mica Bissell 
: and white confetti. The shades of the lamps are of white 
i Christmas roses, and frosted white bulbs hang beneath. y 















THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 


OT, 


CLEAR AS A BELL 


BEFORE YOU BUY 
Investigate! 


ODAY write for our handsome 

illustrated free catalog J-69. It 

is of decided interest to every 
lover of fine music and the phonograph. 
It accurately pictures and describes the 
remarkable models which have made 
Sonora famous. 


The only jury which heard and tested 
all of the phonographs exhibited at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion recommended that the Sonora Pho- 
nographbe given a mark- 
ing for tone quality 
higher than that given to 
any other phonograph 
or talking machine. 


Think what this means! 
It certainly means to 
you that before spending 
from $45 to $1000 for a 
phonograph, you must 
hear the Sonora. Its 
Invincible, $350 wonderful clarity and 
beauty will delight you, 
and you will be con- 
vinced that it is, as 
claimed, ‘‘The Highest 
Class Talking Machine 
in the World.’’ Before 
you buy—investigate! 


Why Sonora is better 


1. The quality of tone is 
admittedly unrivalled. 


Grand, $225 2. The motor (made in 
Switzerland) runs about 
twice as long per wind- 
ing as do motors of 
other similar-priced ma- 
chines. 

3. The Sonora is de- 
signed (not adapted) to 
play all types of disc 
records. 

4. The Sound Box does 
not deteriorate with age 
nor does it coarsen and 
harden the tones as it 
grows older. 

5. The Sound Amplifier 
is made under scientific 
principles, knownonly by 
us, and is the result of 
our long experience in 
phonograph manufac- 
turing. 

6. The Patented Tone 
Control is at the Sound 
Source—the correct 
place, and alters the vol- 
ume, not the quality of 
tone produced. 





Laureate, $150 





Baby Grand, $150 7. The Patented Envelope 
Filing System is unique 
and wonderfully con- 
venient, each record be- 
ing instantly available. 
8. The Patented Cabi- 
net Work is rich and 
distinctive, the graceful 
‘‘bulge”’ lines being ex- 
clusively Sonora’s. 

9. The Patented Auto- 
matic Stop is thoroughly 
reliable and requires 
Imperial, $100 really no attention. 





Every Sonora is guaranteed for one year 
Ten superb models to choose from: 
$45 $75 $150 $190 $350 
$60 $100 $175 $225 $1000 


Sonora Phonograph Corpn. 
George E. Brightson, Prest. 


Executive Offices Demonstration Salon 


57 Reade St. Fifth Ave. at 53rd St. 
New York City 


The Sonora is not a new machine. It has 
been on the market many years and has 
an established, enviable reputation. 
Representatives throughout the coun- 
try. If there is no Sonora dealer in 
your vicinity, write us direct. 
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Start Him Right 


on the Tooth Brush Route 


RUBBERSET 


TRADE MARK 


Tooth Brush 


For Safety 


and Sanitation 










First Show 
Him 
the Box 


Let Him 
Open 
It Himself 


Teach Him 
How 
to Use It 


Then He’ll Al- 
ways Know 
What to Buy 


“It’s So 
Easy to 
Ask for” 


ELL him 

about the 
difference 
between 
RUBBERSET 
brushes and the 
ordinary kind; 
the danger of 
loose bristles in 
the mouth, throat 
or stomach. 


You can buy these brushes in prac- 
tically every design that is scientifi- 
cally correct—in every style and in every 


texture of bristle—hard, soft or medium 
—to suit your ideas. 


The bristles are held forever in a solid 
base of vulcanized hard rubber, which cannot rust 
out, boil out or deteriorate in any other way. 


Send now for booklet—‘‘RUBBERSET 
Holiday Gift Brushes’’ 
RUBBERSET CO. (®-&°:#:7-C°-) Newark, N. J. 
“Makers of a Standard Brush for Every Use 
to Which a BRISTLE Brush is Put” 




















The Community 
Christmas 
in the Schoolhouse 


ET everybody in Shelby County codperate, so 

'. that on Christmas morn Shelby County 

itself will be just one big Christmas tree 

and each individual will represent a candle 

bright, shining with the true Christmas spirit 
of ‘Peace, good will toward men.’” 

This was the message sent to the Community 
Coéperative Clubs of Shelby County last De- 
cember by Miss Bessie R. Murphy, director of 
the Women’s Department, Bureau of Farm De- 
velopment, Business Men’s Club, Memphis, 
Tennessee. A personal plea was made to each 
club fora true Christmas spirit and celebration; 
for a Christmas tree, not like the charity ones 
where there are two dis- 
tinct kinds of guests, those 








The School 
Entertainment at 
Christmastime 


HE followi~g selections are listed to help 

| in planning a Christmas entertainment in 

which all grades may have parts. The pro- 

gram might embody one or more of the subjects 
presented below, or combine the ideas of all: 


The Giving Thought 


WuaTt MEANS CHRISTMAS? 
small child. 

LIVING THE CHRISTMAS Spirit. A short play in 
two acts for any number of grammar-grade girls. 

WHILE STARS OF CHRISTMAS SHINE. Recitation 
for a primary child. 

CHRISTMAS GIFts WE WANT. Dialogue for four 
small girls and three boys. 


Recitation for a 


Christmas Toys 
That Teach While 
Children Play 


LAY is the business of childhood, and 
Pitter a mother can give to her children 
toys that will train not only her boys’ and 
girls’ hands but also their minds she feels that 
she has a satisfactory answer to the ever recur- 
ring question: ‘“‘What shall I do, mother?” 
Remembering our own “‘mud-pic”’ days, it is 
not difficult to realize that the primitive and 
natural instincts of a child are worked out with 
sand, clay and water. He likes the feel of the 
cool sand and clay which he makes into wonder- 
ful creations of his own, and when creatively at 
work a child puts forth his best efforts and edu- 
cates himself in the best sense of the word. 
The sand table has been 
called the ‘“‘ playground of 





who can give and those 
who have to accept the 
giving—no, not that kind, 
but a community Christ- 
mas tree in each club, 
where the rich and the 
poor, the old and the 
young, could come to- 
gether and offer those 
priceless gifts—service 
and coéperation. 

In every heart, no mat- 
ter how poor and lonely it 
may be, there is a longing 
to give at this Christmas 
season, to help somebody, 
and to feel that we have 
a share in singing that 
heavenly carol on earth 
to-day. We must fill the 
empty stockings and give the 
dinners, but we must give an 
opportunity to the hungry 
heart to give service and 
good will to mankind. 

This community tree was 
to be without cost and with- 
out gifts. Now, at first this 
seemed to be absurd, a tree 
with no gifts, not to cost any- 
thing, and to unite all the 
community. Why, the chil- 

















the apartment.” One of 
the newest of these play 
tables is indorsed by our 
best educators. It serves 
as a sand, tea or game 
table, and contains a black- 
board and a little artist’s 
outfit. A large drawer 
contains paints, brushes, 
crayons, papers, scissors, 
paste, bubble pipes, and 
little articles to be cut out 
and set up on the sand 
table. These materials, 
and the new Christmas 
gift sets, provide excellent 
means to develop the 
child’s power to do and to 
train his mind as he plays 
with the definite purpose of 
“making something.” 
Educational letter blocks, 
cut out in the shape of the 
letters, are wonderfully help- 
ful for the young child who 
is learning to spell. It is 
really playing with blocks 
the old game of anagrams, 
and adults will find it inter- 
esting to help to train the 
little mind with these letter 
blocks. 














dren would never stand fora PHOTOGRAPH BY JC 
tree with homemade deco- 
rations and no presents! 

Only six communities were willing to attempt 
a giftless, costless Christmas tree. A community 
meeting was held and committees appointed on 
tree, decoration, entertainment and invitation. 


“HE tree committee was composed of the 
boys ofeach community. The tree placed in 
position was their gift to the community. Just 
any old tree? No, indeed! Many were the trips 
and tramps taken before a tree was found per- 
fect in form, red with berries, strong and sturdy. 
Straight it must stand, firm and strong at the 
base; for, remember, it was to represent the 
boys of the community. 

The decorating committee was composed of 
every child in the community, big and little, the 
oldest girls guiding the tiny fingers to string 
pop corn and make chains; for, remember, the 
decorations must be made of nature materials. 
Acorn cups served as candle holders. Bunches 
of pine needles and cones were dipped in flour 
and oh, how many novel and new ways of using 
old Mother Nature’s store of supplies were 
found! 

The invitation committee was divided into 
subcommittees. Personal visits were made and 
invitations were given to all the members of the 
community and those living within five miles. 
Another committee made a list of the shut-ins 
and those too old to walk or who had no way of 
reaching the center. Strange to say—yet not so 
strange, either—cars, wagons, buggies and every 
other sort of conveyance were offered to this 
committee, more than were needed. Many a 
neighbor remembered that he or she passed 
very often to gatherings right by the door of 
some neighbor who was forced to remain at 
home on account of not owning a car or convey- 
ance of some description. 


N ANY a lonely heart was cheered with the 
4 thought of having ‘‘some folks” with whom 
to spend Christmas Eve! 

The committee on entertainment asked the 
oldest people to tell of the Christmas of long 
ago. Some told of ‘‘ before the War,” the Christ- 
mas on the plantation, when Mammy Jinsy 


house parties, when the mistletoe and _ holly 
abounded. These gray-haired grandfathers and 
grandmothers told of Christmas ‘‘long before 
they knew who Santa Claus was,” and the boys 
and girls listened as if these grandparents were 
weaving fairy tales. 

Last Christmas while great foreign nations 
were dark and gloomy with war tidings, in five 
communities in Shelby County representatives 
of those countries met at these community 
Christmas trees and told of the Christmas in 
their home lands. Foreigners once, now Amer- 
icans, giving to their community service and 
coéperation ! 

Yes, there were gifts on those trees, gifts that 
the world needs most to-day. HomME JOURNAL 
readers, old and young, America pleads with 
you to-day for a true Christmas tree in every 
community, with its priceless gifts of service 
and coéperation and a Christmas carol of ‘On 
earth peace, good will toward men.” 


HN KABEL 
Near Christmastime at the Littlhe Red Schoolhouse 


GIVING AND RECEIVING. 
a grammar-grade pupil. 

A CHRISTMAS STRIKE. A short play for four boys 
and three girls, ages ranging to fifteen years. 

CHRISTMAS GIFTS. A suitable song on giving. 

A CHRISTMAS EXERCISE FOR GIVING. For thirty- 
three or fewer children and an older boy. 

THE TRUE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT. A play for four 
girls and one boy of the higher grades. 


The Story of the Christ Child 


CHRISTMAS HyMN. By Eugene Field. A recita- 
tion during which the piano plays soft chords that 
resolve into the key of a Christmas carol sung by 
the entire school at the close of the poem. 

THE First CuristmMas. A recitation for a pri- 
mary scholar. 

PEACE ON EarTH. A recitation for a high-school 
pupil. 

THE Curist CutLp. A song for little children. 
Words by Eugene Field. 

STAR OF THE EAsT. Recitation for a grammar- 
grade pupil. 

WHAT THE CHRISTMAS TREE MEANS. An exer- 
cise for eight small children. 

AN EASTERN LEGEND. To be given by a pupil of 
the grammar grade. 

CHRISTMAS Morn. Recitation for a primary 
child, followed by the chorus: ‘Joy to the World.” 


A short recitation for 


Nature’s Christmas 


BETWEEN THE TREEs. A little joke between the 
evergreens as to their condition after Christmas. 

Snow KissEs. A recitation fora primary scholar. 

A CHRISTMAS-TREE FARM. Recitation fora small 
boy. 

WINTER Birps. A solo for a small child. 

Snow FarrigEs. An exercise in two parts for sev- 
enteen children. 

THE SNOwWBIRDS. Recitation for a small child. 

CHRISTMAS SNOWFLAKES. A song for primary 
pupils. 

THE NortTH WIND’s CHRISTMAS Tour. A read- 
ing suitable for an older pupil. 

THE ANIMALS’ CHRISTMAS. Recitation for a boy 
of the grammar grade. 

WHICH TREE Is BEstT? 
child. 

THE CHRISTMAS GARDEN. A children’s play with 
music. 

THE Fir TREE. Recitation fora primary scholar. 

THE CHRISTMAS TREE. An exercise for sixteen 
little girls in Mother Hubbard dresses of green 
paper or cambric. 

WINTER’S CHILDREN. An exercise for children 
representing Wind, Frost, Snow, Ice and old Winter. 

Goop-By. Anacrostic exercise to end a program. 
For six small children representing the letters in 
** good-by.”’ 


L\ecitation for a small 


The True Christmas Ring 


I IALECT poems might add a humorous 
touch to the program if given by pupils of 
the higher grades: 


A PLANTATION CHRISTMAS. By Frank L. Stanton. 

HOLLY AND Ivy. By Eugene Field. 

PooR OLD MISTER GREEN. By W. D. Nesbit. 

A FEEL IN THE CHRISTMAS AIR. By James Whit- 
comb Riley. 

THE LITTLE FELLER’S STOCKIN’. By Joe Lincoln. 

HARD TIMES FOR GEORGIE. By S. E. Kiser. 

THE CHIMNEY DRUMMER Boy. By William J. 
Long. (To be read in drum-major time.) 





NOTE—Any definite questions regarding the three 
articles on this page will cheerfully be answered, and in- 
formation regarding the program selections and toys fur- 
nished, by the School Entertainment Editor, ifan addressed, 
stamped envelope accompanies the request, sent in care of 
Tue Lapres’ Home JournaAL, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


A board that is a novelty 
and possesses true educa- 
tional merit is also indorsed 

by leading educators. Within the limits of 
eight by thirteen inches there are fhirty-seven 
slides by which children can build up any word, 
sentence or problem, and learn by the most 
advanced methods. 

Especially good for little girls are the occupa- 
ticnal pastimes of reed-basket making, embroid- 
ery sets containing materials that range from 
the simplest embroidery in silk and beads on 
paper doll dresses up to ribbon embroidery on 
scrim, and little doilies, embroidered in cotton, 
that mother could use; a millinery set of dolls’ 
hats of felt and straw and materials to trim 
them; and sewing sets for the little dressmaker, 
with patterns, materials and trimmings for 
dolly’s dresses. 

For boys construction toys seem to be the 
popular thing. A boy can look at a structural 
steel building being erected in his own town and 
can reproduce, with his own structural toys, 
which now come in wood, brick and steel, the 
building which he has seen, according to the ex- 
tent of his observation and creative power. 

Another fine toy that enables a boy to do con- 
struction work is one by which he can make his 
own cement and mold it into blocks from the 
raw materials provided. With wood, brick, ce- 
ment and steel at his command he can make 
houses and churches; factories, erected with 
girders like structural steel, containing clevators 
run by motor power; and trolleys running on 
tracks; and he can lay sidewalks, pave streets, 
crect bridges, and, in fact, work out whatever 
his imagination dictates. Architectural blocks, 
representing brickwork on one side and stone- 
work on the reverse, all-stone blocks and solid 
wooden blocks locking with pegs are also among 
these durable educational toys. 


S THE boy grows older he will learn much 

from a work bench and a set of practical 

tools, to which may be added a real printing 
press. 

Much is being done by toy manufacturers to 
train a boy’s mind along scientific lines. An 
clectric light outfit will give a boy amusement 
as well as instruct him in the first principles of 
electricity, and on an electric cookstove a little 
girl can do her first real cooking. 

Boilers and engines with electrical attach- 
ments are not to be overlooked among a boy’s 
playthings. Toy telephones are so practical 
that they may be used from room to room; real 
telegraph instruments from house to house; and 
on toy wireless telegraph instruments messages 
may be sent up to five miles. 

One of the most wonderful scientific toys 
upon the market to-day is a wooden pup that 
springs out of his kennel upon “hearing”? any 
boy blow the whistle or clap his hands for him. 
There are no wires or other mechanical contriv- 
ances attached to the dog. The toy is actually 
operated by sound waves, by scientific princi- 
ples similar to those underlying the art of sub- 
marine signaling. While a submarine apparatus 
is costly, this invention, which retails at five 
dollars, demonstrates with the same exactness 
the wonderful possibilities of utilizing the most 
minute vibrations produced by sounds. 
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N THE ends are folders in which father’s necktie and mother’s hand- 
kerchief may be nicely laid. The other gifts above are a winder, a 
A Gift Container folding coin purse and a bookmark. All are in Christmas red and green. To Hold a Handkerchief 


For Girls and 


Home Gifts to be Made in School 
Gathered by the School-Handwork Editor 
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MONG the articles on this page special attention should be given to the 
wooden models, designed by Ethel and Harry E. Pratt. Manual-training 
boys will find them helpful in their suggestions. Thousands of cigar boxes are 
thrown away every day in the year. They are made of cedar, which is becoming 
scarce, and this good material, instead of going to waste, may be made into 
many beautiful and useful things. In order to make the wood suitable for 
working, it is first necessary to remove the labels. To do this easily place the 
V boxes in a pail of water and let them soak. When the labels are off let the boxes 
wl 
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dry before separating the sides and the bottoms. The covers come off with the 
labels. In addition to the wood of the boxes small quantities of basket reed 
and kindergarten beads have been worked into the novelties. A very small 
amount of lightweight sheet brass or copper has been used in making some of 
the pieces. Tools for this work are inexpensive. Oil paints in tubes are mixed 


with turpentine for coloring. The other novelties shown are made of construc- 
tion paper decorated with cut paper ornaments and stenciling. 
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Pockets for Seeds That A Whisk Holder for Big 
Mother Will Plant Brother's Room 





























of Sozod, er 
eth thorougane® 

A Box With a Sliding Lid That Will be Nice {HALL &Ruc 
for Brother’s or Sister’s Pencils NEW Yorg hes 


London 


Paris, 











There is also 
Sozodont Paste or 
Powder if you prefer 


Cree HowrierNter | Feel the 
Atter-feel 


The Cool, Clean 
After-feel 


T’S the cool feel of pepper- 
mint, sassafras, cloves and 
menthol. 








Big Sister Will Like This Pad to 
Jot Down Engagements On 


e 














Green [ray With Handle of Reed Lacing Put 
Through Greenish-Blue Beads 


It’s the clean feel of steriliz- 
ing antiseptics. 


For 64 years Sozodont Liquid 
has cleaned and whitened and 
polished the teeth, and breathed 
Above and Below are Flower and Plant an Arctic breath into the tropi- 

Holders Stained a Soft Green cal morning mouth. 


























Brown Candlestick With Copper Top. Or- 
namented With Brown Lacing and Beads 








Start using Sozodont today, 
and feel that refreshing sense 
it leaves. 


Then you will realize why 
Sozodont has never been im- 
proved upon among dentifrices 
and, since it cannot be improved 
upon, is entitled to be called the 
**Old-Master’’ Dentifrice. 


We will gladly send you, free, 
enough Sozodont Liquid fora ten 
days’ trial. Send postcard today. 


HALL & RUCKEL 
N THE left is a 262 Washington Street New York 
desk set of most 
simple construction 
that may be made by a 


young child. It is here VAI 
worked out in brown ” 
and buff, but would be 

LIQUID 


equally pleasing in red 
d » bl d of 
a a sae ealas The Old-Master Dentifr 1ce 
| <7 4 


combination. 











HE two articles 

directly above, to- 
gether with the four 
at the right, are all 
made of cigar boxes. 
The desk wastebasket 
just above is stained 
green, as is the electric 
lamp witha greenreed 
shade dotted with red 
and green beads. 


























NOTE—Diagrams and full descriptive details regarding the making of these articles will be sent upon request accompanied by five cents in stamps. 
Five dollars will be paid for each article of Christmas school handwork of any kind, apart from sewing, knitting or crocheting, submitted by teacher or 
scholar during the month of January, that we find acceptable for publication in our magazine. All articles will be returned during the month of 
February, after being photographed, if acceptable. Address letters or articles to the School-Handwork Editor, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independ- 
ence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Fashionable Four O'clock before the 
Hotel Plaza, New York 


HE family in a motor car shod with Goodyear 

Cord tires travels in serene confidence. Quite 

apart from the distinction conferred upon any 
car by such equipment, is another and larger satis- 
faction: the sure knowledge that whatever the occa- 
sion, these are tires adequately to meet it, whether 
in point of comfort, quality or endurance. That such 
a product should cost a little more is natural; that it 
should justify such cost by better service is our 
achievement. 


| 
m 
: oui 
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By Mrs. Anna B. Scott 

















CUT ON LINES AND PASTE ON CARDS FOR CONVENIENT USE IN THE KITCHEN 

















Flower Salad 


2 Cupfuls of Cold Y Cupful of French 


Boiled Rice Dressing 

1 Cupful of Seeded 1% Cupful of Mayon- 
Raisins naise 

2 Oranges Lettuce and Paprika 


W; ASH, dry, and marinate the raisins in the 
French dressing. Mix the rice with well- 
seasoned mayonnaise; line a salad plate with 
the lettuce; put the raisins in the center and 
the rice around the raisins. Place the orange 
sections around the rice. Dust with paprika. 





A Left-Over Salad 


1 Cupful of Poultry lg Cupful of Mayon- 


Pickings naise 
1% Cupful of Finely Olives, Beets or Pickles 
Cut Celery Lettuce 


O EACH cupful of turkey, goose, duck or 

chicken pickings put through a coarse food 
chopper add the celery and the mayonnaise; 
mix well; put into custard cups and set in a cool 
place. After two or three hours loosen and turn 
out on shredded lettuce. Garnish with stuffed 
olives cut into rings, or with beets or pickles. 





Candied Orange Peel 


Pulverized Sugar 
2 Quarts of Water 
OVER the peel of four oranges with two 
quarts of cold water, bring to a boil and 
boil slowly until tender. Drain for two hours. 
Remove all the white skin left from the pulp. 
When dry cut into fine strips. Boil two cupfuls 
of sugar with half a cupful of water until it spins 
athread. Put in part of the peel and boil for five 
minutes; remove with a fork and place in pul- 
verized sugar a few minutes. 


4 Oranges 
2 Cupfuls of Sugar 


Candied Cranberries 


2 Cupfuls of Large, 
Hard Cranberries 
2 Cupfuls of Sugar 


24 Cupful of Water 
Pulverized Sugar 


UT the sugar on to boil with two-thirds of a 

cupful of water. Boil slowly for five minutes. 
Wash and dry the berries; pierce with a darn- 
ing needle; then spread the berries in a single 
layer on an agate plate. Pour the sirup over the 
berries and place in a very moderate oven until 
almost transparent. If dusted with pulverized 
sugar they may be used for decorating. 
























Raisin, Chestnut and Apple Salad 
1 Cupful of Seeded 1% Cupful of French 


Raisins Dressing 
2 Cupfuls of Cold ¥% Cupful m4 Malaga 
Boiled Chestnuts srape: 


2 Cupfuls of Apple Shredded Latte 


OVER the raisins with half of the French 

dressing. Let stand forone hour. Mix the 
chestnuts, peeled, and the apples with the rest 
of the French dressing. Mix well, and place on 
lettuce. Garnish with grapes cut in halves and 
the seeds removed. Dust with paprika. 


A Holiday Supper Salad 


1 Cupful of Salad 
Dressing 
Cel 1 Hard-Boiled Egg 
2 ¢ unin of Cold Boiled 6 Stuffed Olives 
Rice Lettuce 


2 Canned Pimientos 
2 “Tae of Finely Cut 


IX the celery, rice, two tablespoonfuls of 

chopped pimiento and half of the dressing 
together. Line a shallow bowl with the lettuce, 
cover with the mixture, and decorate with 
pimiento, olives and egg cut into slices. Garnish 
the edges with celery tops. 


Date and Coconut Sweets 


2 Cupfuls of Dates, 
After Stoning 

1 Cupful of Canned 
Grated Coconut 


1% Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Tablespoonful of 
Lemon Juice 
4 Tablespoonfuls of 
Sugar 


ASH, dry and put the dates through a 

food chopper. Add the salt, together with 
three-quarters of a cupful of coconut and the 
lemon juice. Mix theingredients well; then form 
the mixture into round balls and roll them in 
coconut and sugar. 


Prunes Stuffed With Dried Apricots 
2 Cupfuls of Large, Soft 1 Cupful of XXXX 


Prunes Sugar 
2 Cupfuls of Dried 1 Cupful of Fresh 
Apricots Grated Coconut 


OAK the prunes for one hour, and dry; with 

a sharp knife remove the stones; fill with 
apricot, which has been washed, dried and put 
through a food chopper. Form into the natural 
shape of fresh prunes. Mix the sugar and coco- 
nut together and roll the prunes in it. Spread 
on a platter to dry. 





















Christmas Nut Salad 


1 Cupful of Boiled 1 Cupful of Finely Cut 


Chestnuts Celery 
1 Cupful of Finely Cut 34 Cupful of Dressing 
Apples 1 Red Apple 
Shredded or Whole Lettuce Leaves 
YEEL and slice the boiled chestnuts; mix 
with the apple, celery and dressing. Place 


on shredded lettuce and garnish with pieces of a 
bright red apple that has been polished and cut 
into eighths. Put the skin side up when deco- 
rating. If there is no lettuce use celery tops. 


Christmas Vegetable Salad 


1 Large Red Beet, 
Boiled 

4 Cupfuls of Shredded 
Lettuce or Cabbage 


14 Cupful of Mayon- 
naise Dressing 

14 Cupful of French 
Dressing 


Se red beet is cut into quarter-inch slices; 
then cut into stars and placed upon the 
shredded lettuce. On each ‘put a little mayon- 
naise, and on top of the mayonnaise a tiny star. 
Serve with French dressing. Tomato aspic can 
be made, put on a platter to harden, cut with 
a star cutter and served on lettuce. 


Fruit Sweets 


1 Cupful of Figs 
1 Cupful of Seeded 


1 Cupful of English 
Walnuts or Pecans 
Raisins 2 Tablespoonfuls of 

1 Cupful of Dates Orange Juice 

1 Tablespoonful of Lemon Juice 


HE fruit is washed, dried and put through 

a food chopper; add the fruit juices and a 
few grains of salt. Mix well. Take a small por- 
tion and form an oblong; roll it in sugar, and 
press half a walnut in the top; place it on a tray 
dusted with sugar. 


Fruit and Nut Paste 


2 Cupfuls of Dates, 
After Stoning 

1 Cupful of Peanut 
Butter 


1 Teaspoonful of Salt 

Candied Lemon or 
Orange Peel 

A Few Currants 


we and dry the dates, and put them 
through a food chopper; add the peanut 
butter and the salt and mix well. Take single 
teaspoonfuls and form into balls shaped iike 
small apples, and roll them in a little sugar. 
Press in each a currant to represent the blos- 
som and a piece of peel to represent the stem. 


















Christmas Fruit Salad 


1 Can of Sliced = Canned Cherries 
Pineapple ¥% Cupful of French 
1 Canned Pimiento Dressing 


Shredded or Whole Lettuce Leaves 


OVER a salad bowl or individual plates 

with the lettuce; place the pineapple upon 
this and decorate each slice with five strips 
of pimiento, forming a star; in the center put 
a cherry. Serve with French dressing. When 
there are no cherries take seasoned cream cheese, 
roll it into a ball, dust it with paprika. 


Fruit and Vegetable Pudding 


1 Cupful of Suet 


2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
1 Cupful of Sugar 


1 Teaspoonful of 


2 Cupfuls of Chopped Cinnamon 
Seeded Raisins 14 Teaspoonful of 
2 Cupfuls of Flour Nutmeg 


2 Cupfuls of Grated 4 Teaspoonfuls of 
Raw Carrots Baking Powder 
IX in the order given; add enough cold 
water to make the mixture like stiff bread 
dough. This will fill one large mold or two small 
molds. Place in hot water and boil for four 
hours. Serve with hard or liquid sauce. 


Cranberry and Raisin Marmalade 


1 Quart of Cranberries 
2 Cupfuls of Seeded 
Raisins 


2 Cupfuls of Granulated 
Sugar 
1 Cupful of Water 
UT the cranberries and water on in a sauce- 
pan, cover, and bring to a boil quickly. As 
soon as they begin to cook mash through a col- 
ander; add the sugar and raisins, which have 
been washed, dried and put through a food 
chopper; return to the fire and boil slowly for 
thirty minutes, or until thick like sauce, stirring 
quite often. 


Transparent Orange Marmalade 


6 Thin-Skinned SourOranges 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Lemon 
Juice 


4 Cupfuls of Sugar 
3 Quarts of Water 


“UT the oranges into halves, crosswise; re- 

move the juice and pulp. Put the skins on 
to boil with three quarts of water until tender. 
Drain in a colander, remove all the white. Shred 
the yellow very fine, and add to the juice and 
pulp two cupfuls of the water in which the skins 
have been boiled; then add the sugar, and boil 
slowly for two hours. 





























Holly Cream Cakes 


4 Cupful of Butter 2 
‘i — of Sugar 


3 Egg: 
16 < Captul of Milk 


“REAM the sugar and butter; add the well- 

_ beaten yolks of eggs, the milk, and the flour 
sifted with the baking powder. Fold inthe stiffly 
beaten whites of the eggs. Brush gem pans with 
butter; put half a tablespoonful in each; bake 
in a moderate oven. Cover with sugar icing and 
decorate with the citron and candies. 


Cupfuls of Flour 

2 Teaspoonfuls of 
Baking Powder 

Citron and Red Candies 


Figs Stuffed With Marshmallows 


1 Pound of Pulled Figs 
14 Pound of Marshmal- 
lows 


a Cupful ped at 
4 Cupful of XXX 
Sugar 


\ ASH the pulled figs; put them in the top 
of a double boiler while wet. Put over the 
fire and steam for one hour. Take out one at a 
time and make an incision from the blossom to 
the stem end. Dip a-whole marshmallow into 
the grape juice and press it into the fig. Close, 
and rollin sugar. Set onaplattertodry. The 
marshmallows swell, so the fig is natural size. 


After-Dinner Cream Mints 


2 Cupfuls of Granu- 14 Teaspoonful of 


lated Sugar Peppermint 
24 Cupful of Water A Pinch of Baking 
Soda 


] OIL the sugar and water together until they 
form a soft ball when dropped into cold 
water. Remove from the fire; add the baking 
soda, and beat until the mixture begins to get 
hard. Then add the mint. When thick, drop 
with a teaspoon on waxed paper or on a buttered 
platter. Set away in a cool, dry place to dry. 


Sugared Pop Corn 


1 Cupful of Sugar Pinch of Cream of 
4 Tablespoonfuls of Tartar 
Milk Pop Corn 


] OIL the sugar, milk and cream of tartar 
until they form a soft ball when tried in cold 
water. Remove and add the flavoring. When 
cold beat until creamy. Dip the corn into the 
mixture, then roll it in XX XX sugar and place 
on waxed papertodry. For chocolate flavor mix 
one tablespoonful of cocoa with four tablespoon- 
fuls of XXXX sugar and roll the corn in it. 





Steamed Cranberry Pudding 


2 Cupfuls of Cranberries 14 Cupful of Granulated 
1 Cupful of Seeded Sugar 
Raisins 1 Cupful of Flour 
re — of Chopped ! Teaspoonful of Salt 
4 Teaspoonful of 
Cinnamon 


y4 TER the cranberries have been washed, 
cut them into halves. Then carefully mix 
all the dry ingredients together, and add enough 
water ta make a stiff mixture. Next brush a 
mold with butter; put the pudding into the 
mold and place it in boiling water. In place of 
a mold, if you do not have one, you may use a 
small lard pail or a baking-powder can, which 
will answer very well. Boil the pudding for 
three hours and a half. Serve with fruit or 
vanilla sauce. 


1 cus of Bread Ciante” 


Christmas Coconut Cakes 


2 Cupfuls of Sugar 

1 Cupful of Cocoa 

1 Cupful of Cold Water 
1 Cupful of Flour 


4 Teaspoonfuls of Bak- 
ing Powder 

5 Eggs 

14 Teaspoonful of Salt 


IFT the sugar and the cocoa into a bowl; add 

the water and stir until the sugar is dis- 
solved. Separate the eggs, beat the yolks and 
add. Sift the flour, baking powder and salt and 
add; mix; fold in the stiffly beaten whites of 
the eggs; mix lightly. Brush muffin tins with 
melted butter or oil and fill half full. Bake in 
a hot oven. Remove with a spatula and, when 
cool, cover with icing made by mixing eight 
tablespoonfuls of XX XX sugar, four tablespoon- 
fuls of cocoa and one teaspoonful of melted but- 
ter. After icing sprinkle the cakes with grated 
coconut and small red candies. 








Plum Pudding 


1 Cupful Each of 
Chopped Beef Suet 
Dry Bread Crumbs 


1 Tablespoonful Each of 
Candied Lemon Peel 
Candied Orange Peel 


Sugar 1 Tablespoonful of Salt 
Flour 14 Teaspoonful Each of 
Seeded Raisins Ground Cinnamon 
Currants Ground Cloves 


14 Cupful Each of Ground Ginger 
Finely Cut Citron Ground Nutmeg 


Finely Cut Figs 1 Cupful of Fruit Juice 


NV IX in the order given, and add enough cold 

water to make a stiff mixture. Brush a 
mold with butter, fill within one inch of the top, 
place in boiling water, and boil for eight hours. 
Remove the lid until the pudding is cold. This 
may be made two weeks before Christmas. 
When reheating boil for one hour. Serve with 
hard sauce. 


Christmas Layer Cake 


3¢ Cupful of Shorten- 2 Teaspoonful of Gin- 
ing, Half Butter ger 
4% C ca of Sugar 1g Teaspoonful of 
3 Egg Grated Nutmeg 
4% C ne of Milk 14 Cupful of Chopped 
3 Cupfuls of Flour Seeded Raisins 
3 Teaspoonfuls of 2 Tablespoonfuls Each 
Baking Powder of Currants and 
1¢ Cupful of Cocoa Finely Cut Citron 
2 Teaspoonfuls of 
Cinnamon 


\ IX as Holly Cream Cakes. 
LVi inch jelly pans lined with paper. 
with the mixture, and to the rest of the mixture 
add the spices and the fruit, which has been 
sprinkled witha little flour. Bake in a moderate 
oven for twenty minutes. When cold put 
together with cocoa icing. 


Have four eight- 
Fill two 














Stuffed Prunes 





Marshmallow Figs 
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Candies, Cakes and Cookies Sweet 
Let the Cookstove be First Aid to Santa Claus 
in Your Home This Year 





Y 

























FTER the sand tarts and ani- 
seed cookies are gone, use this 
basket as a sandwich tray. 


RANDMOTHER’S sugar 
cookies, gingersnaps and spice 
cakes fill this basket. 

















— 














HY not make a gift of your favorite cake 
or “sticky cin’mun bun,” arranged at- 
tractively in a Christmas box? 


x Real Waffles 


VERYBODY likes 

wafHes. They may be 
served appropriately for ~— AVE you candied mint 
we breakfast, luncheon or sup- a 
r . i peoaue spearmint are equally good. 

per y are extraor 
rm narily good when Crisco is 
used in the batter and espe- 
~@ cially crisp as well as unusu- 
_| ally dainty when cooked in 
Criscoed irons. 


= (RISCO 





UT bars, wrapped in 
waxed paper, provide a 
gift for a little friend. 











GIFT of a basket of glacé almonds or of hand- 
dipped chocolates, peppermints and walnut 
bonbons would make someone happy. 





HE girl who is clever at the cookstove can 
easily keep up with the handy needleworker in 
making gifts for her friends. Almost every girl 
has some candy or cake for which she is famous; 
why not turn this to account for Christmas gifts? 








Por Frying -For Shortening i Besides, there’s an opportunity to work up a nice 
tor Cake Making INEAPPLE, peppermint little trade in the “‘ something different sweets.” — er 
Crisco is the solid cream of veg- and strawberry chocolate pc chee ape oscar scpenyrtoneneis-ema api | cand ~ ae : , “a yoni 
webdced teis del iil és a cea. with “Tastieh . de are illustrated on this page have been given in the Filled hon Pa ; i 
etable oll. it is delicate and ric licht.” fill this little b Home Journat this year. If you have not saved pasha hag ogg sa es.cne, alae 
and has neither taste nor odor. pg i lg ec ey eal them, for ten cents in stamps we will send you a panocha it is a welcome pres- 


The basket, which later can 


Over a million American be — for spools vs aa ae ies”? given here, together with forty more candies 
een ae nae ca sunk contains an assortment o ners. ; ooo : 
housewives are consistent users spice and coconut cookies, that can be madeat home, and suggestions for pack- 


of Crisco. They like it be- chocolate wafers and ginger ing, pricing and marketing homemade confections. 
cause it helps them to serve calens. Send ten cents in stamps to the New Housekeeping 

Editor, THE LADIES’ HomE JouRNAL, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


ent. A basket of homemade 
puffed cereal balls, peanut 
bars and French nougat is 
shown below. The 4ater use 
of the basket as a workbasket 
is evident. 


little booklet containing recipes for all the “‘ good- 


foods that are appetizing and 
wholesome. 


Delicious Waffles 


They are Particularly Fine When Served 
With Maple Syrup or Honey 






















t 3 cupfuls flour 2 egg yolks 

Zw +a teaspoonful baking 2 cupfuls sour milk 

7 soda 2 tablespoonfuls 

yy 1 teaspoonful salt melted Crisco 

tal 1 tablespoonful sugar 2 stiffly beaten egg 
whites 

iia (Use accurate level measurements) 








Sift, then measure, the flour. Add to it the soda, 
salt and sugar, and sift into bowl. Add well 
beaten egg yolks, then the milk, then the melted 
Crisco. Beat thoroughly and fold in stiffly beaten 
egg whites. Cook on well Criscoed waffle irons 
until brown and crisp. 


The Crisco Library 


* You should secure the latest books 
7 of the Crisco Library. Handsomely 
bound and illustrated in colors and 

both written by Janet McKenzie 

Hill, of the Boston Cooking School 

and editor of American Cookery. 
Send for “‘The Whys of Cooking”. 
i You may find some of your own 
household problems among the many 
questions asked and answered. “Bal- 
anced Daily Diet” describes a simple 









TUFFED dates, peppermint patties, salted 


almonds, walnut and pecan bonbons, with BASKET of co- 


system of meal planning with choice | | —— and pric French nougat, fill this box. 4 conut macaroons, 
of foods best adapted to the proper i =f DONDONS, toppe which you make so 
building of mental and_ physical with candied cherries, well, would be accept- 


strength. Either book will make a are delicious. 
valuable gift and each contains many 
new recipes and the interesting Story 
of Crisco. Sent for five 2-cent stamps 
or enclose twenty cents for both. 
i Address Dept. D-12, The Procter & 
Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


able to some friend. 





























OR those far from home fill a 

IVIDE a box into four sections to Christmas hamper with candy, ANDIED orange peel is a favorite 

hold cheese straws, some tied with salted almonds, white grapes, rai- which you cannot always buy. Fill 
ribbon, some in cheese-straw rings. sins and oranges. boxes with this dainty confection. 
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“Kitchen Movies” 
Make Ready for a Christmas Feast: By Virginia E. Kift 


The Christmas Menu 


Grapefruit 
Tomato Bouillon With Oysters 
Crown Roast of Pork 
Fruit Stuffing Coddled Apples 
String Beans Baked Squash 
Christmas Salad 
Kriss-Kringle Whip Frosted Cakes 
Coffee Bonbons 
Raisins Nuts 


Roast Pork 


ROAST pig—or a savory crown of pork— 
what could be more appropriate for Christ- 
mas Day, than this traditional Christmas dish! 


Recently, because of the lack of care in feeding 
before killing, and the improper cooking after- 
ward, pork has fallen into disrepute. But corn- 
fed pork, from the Western prairies, where ‘‘ corn 
is raised to feed more hogs, to buy more land to 
raise more corn to feed more hogs,”’ which has 
been thoroughly cooked, is wholesome. Since 
more pork is eaten than any other kind of meat, 
it behooves us to know how to cook it. All 
pork contains so much fat that it makes a good 
winter meat. Because pork is not wholesome 
unless thoroughly cooked it should not be put 
into a very hot oven, as most other meats, for 
this sears the outside before the heat has time 
to cook the center. So cook it in a slow oven 


and allow from twenty to twenty-five minutes’ 
roasting for each pound. 


Tomato Bouillon With Oysters 


2 Cupfuls of Tomato 6 Cloves 
114 Quarts of Bouillon \% Teaspoonful of 


1 Tablespoonful of Celery Seed 

Chopped Onion 14 Teaspoonful of 

14 Bay Leaf Peppercorns 
12 Oysters 


Key to the abbreviations used below: Wher- 
ever “‘c”’ is used under the pictures it indicates 
“cupful.” “T” stands for ‘‘tablespoonful,” 
and ‘“‘t” for “teaspoonful.” 


GRAPEFRUIT AND TOMATO BOUILLON WITH OYSTERS 








Remove Seeds; Loosen 
Skin With Knife. Cut Out 


Center With Scissors Sundae Glasses 


Remove Each Section in 
a Whole Piece. Serve in 








For the Bouillon Combine 
Allthe Ingredients Except 
the Oysters 


Boil for 20 Minutes; Strain 
Through an Old Napkin; 
Add Parboiled Oysters 








Serve in Hot Bouillon 
Cups With One or Two 
Croutons 





CROWN THE MEAL WITH A KINGLY ROAST OF PORK 











Sew Together Pieces of 
a Rack of Pork, Six or 


More Ribs to Each Piece 


Tie the Bones With 
Squares of Buttered Pa- 
per to Prevent Charring 





Place a Small Bowl in 


Crown in Shape 


Place the Crown in Roast- 
the Center to Keep the ing Pan. 
Salt, Pepper and Flour 








Bake in a Slow Oven 2 
or 3 Hours. Baste Every 
10 Minutes 


Dredge With 





Pr 


Chop3 ¢ Prunes, 3 ¢ Apri- 
cots, 2 ¢ Walnuts and 12 
Slices of Bread. Heat 


Core Apples and Coddle 
Until Soft in Sirup of 1c 
Sugar and 1 ¢ Water 





Remove Bowl From Cen- 
ter of Roast and Fill With 
Hot Stuffing 


Serve Roast on a Bed of 
Watercress, and Surround 
With Coddled Apples 





Fill Apple Centers With 
Tart Jelly, and Dress the 
Bones With Paper Frills 





HAVE YOU EVER BROWNED YOUR GRAVY WITH CARAMEL? 











3urn 1 ¢ Sugar Until Dry. 
Add Water, Return to Fire; 
Boil and Bottle Roasted 


Pour Fat From Pan in 
Which the Crown Was 


Add 1¥%2 ¢ Bouillon or 


Measure 3 T Melted Pork 
Stock to the Roastpan. Fat. Remove From Fire; 
Simmer Stirin 3 T FlourTill Smooth 


Add Stock, % t Salt, 1 T 
Table Sauce, 1 TCaramel. 
Boil 3 Minutes. Serve 





~ 








Core and Pare 3 Apples; 
Remove Stones From 
Dates; Measure Nuts Chopper. Grate Apples Fluffy 





Put 2 c of Dates and ¥2 ¢ 
Nuts Through Food 


TRY iy KRISS- KRINGLE WHIP FOR YOUR DESSERT 





Beat Two Ess Whites 
With Beater Until Stiff and 





Fold Stiffly Beaten Ess Serve in Stemmed 
Whites Into the Com- 
bined Fruit and Nuts 


Glasses With Whipped 
Cream and Cherries 





Copyright, 1916, by Virginia E. Kift 
NOTE—Have you missed any of the “Kitchen Movies’? 


Address the New Housekeeping Editor, THE Lapies’ HoME JourNaAL, Independence Square, 


For twenty-five cents we will send you the entire “Kitchen Movies” series—ten charts in all. Send stamps or coin. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

















From Head 


to Foot 


Wherever the dirt gets 
rubbed in hard Goblin 
Soap rubs it out easily. 
It scrubs without any 
harshness to the skin. 


Keep a cake of Goblin 
Soap within easy reach 
wherever youwash your 
hands. It takes out 
stains and all the soil 
of rough work or play. 


Goblin 
Soap 


For Toilet and Bath 


Use itin hard water, soft 
water, hot or cold; the 
creamy, refreshing lath- 
er leaves your flesh en- 
tirely clean and smooth. 


5c per cake 


Sold by dealers everywhere. 
Sample cake mailed postpaid for 
your dealer’s name and address 
and a two-cent stamp. Address 


CUDAHY, Dept. 47 
111 West Monroe Street 
CHICAGO 


Canada: 64 Macauley Ave., Toronto 


Quickly 
Takes 
Out 
Stains 
and 

Can’t 
Hurt 

the 
Tenderest 
Skin 
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(Indian for “Bully’) 


Apples 


ITE into a Skookum Apple 
and taste its exquisite 
flavor—its firm, juicy, 

tender meats 
Cut it open and note how solid, snow-white and 
perfect it is. You won’t find any decayed spots, worm 
holes or other imperfections to cut away and waste. 
Skookum Apples are the supreme quality fruit from 
the great Northwest, where the world’s finest apples 
grow. They are 


Without a Flaw From Skin to Core 


U. S. Department of Agriculture places apples at 
the head of all fresh fruits in comparative cost of total 
nutrients and energy. 

Dr. Harry E. Barnard, Chairman Food Division 
American Chemical Society, says: ‘‘An apple eaten in 
the evening will mechanically and chemically clean the 
teeth and protect them from bacterial ravages.”’ 

Sanitary tissue wrappers protect Skookum Apples 
from dust, insects and germs from the time they leave 
the orchards until they reach you. 

Handsome guaranteed Community silverware premiums 
can be obtained with these wrappers. See wrapper for details. 


The Ideal Christmas Gift 


A box of Skookum Apples will solve the perplexing problem 
of what to give for Christmas. There are twelve varieties, to 
suit all tastes. 


This Indian Head 
on every wrapper 


Book giving 200 ways of preparing apples and showing Skookum 
Apples in Nature’s colors, also an imported musical apple 
balloon for the kiddies, sent for 10c to help pay postage, etc. 


‘ NORTHWESTERN FRUIT EXCHANGE 
Eastern Division, - - - 96 West Street, New York City 
RETAILERS: You can get name of local Wholesale 


Dealer by inquiring of the North American Fruit Exchange, 
our representatives in your city. 
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Christmas Marketing With Fore- 
thought and Five Dollars 


your Christmas dinner, or have you 

less? But it really doesn’t matter how 
many dollars you have, because for a Christmas 
dinner many of the bills are paid with fore- 
thought, and five dollars’ worth of wits added 
to “‘most nothing at all’’ can produce a sump- 
tuous feast. 

For my Christmas dinner I decided, if I 
couldn’t get a roasting chicken for not more 
than thirty centsa pound, to purchase a stewing 
henand make a chicken potpie. But one man in 
my market had chickens—seven-pounders—at 
thirty cents a pound. He also had turkey, the 
most temptingly fat turkeys you ever saw! 
The sign read: ‘‘Turkey, 35 Cents a Pound.” 
In most places turkey was thirty-eight cents. 

That meant $2.45 for turkey—half of my 
five dollars! The chicken would be $2.10. 
What was on my market order that I could do 
without and thus supply the needed thirty-five 
cents? I looked over my long list of supplies. 
Every one of them seemed necessary to the suc- 
cess of my dinner, except perhaps the chestnut 
and mushroom stuffing which I had planned. 

“Tf I leave that out and use instead bread 
seasoned with spices, with twenty cents’ worth 
of chestnuts and fifteen cents’ worth of mush- 
rooms omitted, I'll have enough to pay for the 
extravagance of a Christmas turkey!” 


[you you just five dollars to put into 


OTORDERED the turkey on the spot and 
hurried home to work my wits in planning 
the rest of my dinner. Finally I produced this 
menu: 
Orange and White-Grape Cocktail 
Mushroom and Oyster Patties 
Roast Turkey 
Cranberry Sauce, Bread Stuffing 
Sweet Potatoes Buttered Beets 
Waldorf Salad 
Christmas Pudding 
Coffee, Cream 

Grapefruit was fifteen cents; that meant 
forty-five cents for three, and I needed three 
for my family of six. So, instead, | bought two 
oranges for ten cents, and half a pound of white 
grapes at fifteen cents. I sliced the oranges, 
cut the grapes into halves and made an orange 
and white-grape cocktail—enough to serve my 
whole family—for twenty-five cents. 

Since I had omitted the nuts from my stuff- 
ing, I put nuts into my salad—a Waldorf salad 
of apples, celery and nuts. The apples were 
two for five cents—not very good to look upon, 


but, since they were to be cubed, that didn’t 
matter. The celery was five cents a stalk. I 
bought two stalks, used the tips to garnish the 
turkey, and had plenty left to cut up with the 
apples. The nuts, English walnuts, were ten 
cents a quarter of a pound. I could have used 
a five-cent head of lettuce and shredded it, but, 
since I found I could afford it, I bought a solid 
ten-cent head. All the leaves on it were good 
and it looked more attractive when served. 

I would have used an already prepared may- 
onnaise dressing for my salad—fifteen cents for 
a small bottle—but, since the rest of the dinner 
was heavy, I thought a French dressing would 
fitin better, soI made one from the oil and vine- 
gar which I[ had in the house, thus omitting an 
extra item cn my market order. 

I might have purchased an English plum 
pudding for seventy-five cents at one of the 
fancy grocers’ and merely reheated it, but when 
I counted things up I found it was far too ex- 
pensive. So I used a Christmas pudding recipe, 
not so heavy as a plum pudding, which cost 
only thirty-four cents. 


| Sper the cooking I had to buy extra milk, 
butter, flour, sugar, spices, bread, coffee and 
cream; but here is my market order, so you 
can see for yourself how my wits solved my 
Christmas problem—a sumptuous dinner for 
six on five dollars: 

MARKET ORDER 


Turkey, 7 pounds at 35 centsa pound. . . $2.45 
Bread, for stuffing, 2 loaves at 5 cents eac h. 10 
Spices (various), 2 packages at 5 cents each. 10 
Oranges, 2 at Scentseach .. 10 
Grapes (white), ? pound at 30 cents a pound “15 
Mushrooms, !4 pound at 60 cents a pound. sao 
Oystera, 32 AC 2 Cent each 2. wk kts yy 
Cranberries, 1 pound at 8 cents . . 08 
Sweet potatoes, 14 peck at 40 cents a pe ck . 10 
Beets, 2 bunches at 5 cents a bunch... .10 
Celery, 2 stalks at 5 centsastalk .... 10 
Lettuce, 1 head at 10 cents. ...... 10 
Apples, 2 at 2 for 5 cents. ; 05 
English walnuts, 14 — ‘at 40 cents a 
pound. . Rte e .10 
Suet, '4 pound at 10 ce nts a ‘pound. ga O05 
Raisins (seeded), 1 package at 10 cents. . 10 
Carrots, 1 bunch at 10 cents a bunch. .. .10 
Bread, white, 1 loaf at Scents. “. . ; 05 
Bread, Graham, 1 loaf at 5 cents. . ore O05 
Butter, '4 pound at 46 cents a pound : as 
Flour, 2 pounds at6@centsa pound... . siz 
Sugar, 2 pounds at 8 cents a pound . . .16 
Coffee, J 4 pound used, at 36 cents a pound. By 
Milk, 1 quart at 8centsa quart. .... 08 
Cream, '% pint at 20 centsa pint . . ; 10 
PEL? es ere Seis sce ae en Sea sy 








A Company 


Served in Illinois 
NOR so long a time has meat been the chief 


piéce de résistance of a meal, it is not 
strange that many housekeepers feel quite 
ata loss when they wish to have some substitute 
for meat. Wholly apart from any arguments 
favoring a vegetarian diet, many consider it 
wise to reduce the amount of meat on the menu 
of the average family for the sake of variety, 
economy or improved condition of bodily health. 
The chief function of meat is to furnish pro- 
tein to build and repair tissues. Therefore, 
when meat is omitted one must choose from 
other foods also rich in protein, such as eggs, 
milk, cheese, beans, peas or nuts. The follow- 
ing recipe for Nut Loaf is very fine and more 
nutritious than its equivalent in beef: 


Nut Loaf 
2 Cupfuls of Lentil or 2 Cupfuls of Nut Meats, 
Bean Pulp Chopped Fine 
1 Cupful of Strained 1 Cupful of Soft Bread 
Tomato Crumbs (More if 
2 Eggs Slightly Beaten Needed) 


EASON with minced celery, onion juice and 

salt to taste. Mix the ingredients in the 
order given. The mixture should be quite stiff. 
Put into a greased loaf pan and bake in a mod- 
erate oven until stiff enough to slice. Serve on 
a platter garnished with parsley or watercress. 
This is very good served either hot or cold, and 
is as appetizing as a meat loaf. 

With eggs at forty cents a dozen and nuts 
at twenty-five cents a pound, the approximate 
cost of this full recipe is forty cents. It fur- 
nishes as much food value as three pounds of 
beef and as much protein as one and one-third 
pounds of beef. Quite a considerable item in 
the days when the cost of living is so high! 

The following menu can be easily served 
without a maid: 

Nut Loaf 

Creamed Cauliflower Stuffed Potatoes 

Tomato Salad With Mayonnaise Sener 
Canned Peaches Sponge Cake 
Coffee 
—EDNA SKINNER, 
Instructor in Domestic Economy, 
James Millikin University. 


inner Without Meat 


Served in California 


Cream of Celery Soup Croutons 
Walnut Roast With a Tomato Sauce 
French-Fried Potatoes Scalloped Cabbage 
Finger Rolls Loganberry Jam 
Endive or Head Lettuce Salad With Roquefort 
Dressing 
Frozen Fig Pudding 
Coffee Cake 


Walnut Roast 


4 Cupful of Rice, 1 Small Onion, Ground 


Cooked A Sprig of Parsley, 
4 Cupful of Bread Minced 
Crumbs \% Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Cupful of Ground % Teaspoonful of 
Walnuts Pepper 
1 Cupful of Solid 1 Green Sweet Pepper, 
Tomato Ground 
1 Egg 1 Pint of Mashed 
Potato 


OOK the onion and pepper slightly in one 

tablespoonful of bacon fat. Mix all but the 
potato together, shape in loaf form and place 
in a buttered baking dish. Cover, and bake 
for twenty minutes; remove from the oven, 
cover with the potato, dot with a tablespoonful 
of butter, and bake for fifteen minutes longer 
in a moderate oven. Serve witha tomato sauce. 


Scalloped Cabbage 
R* ‘MOVE the core, wash the cabbage, and 


drain. Break off the leaves and drop them 
one at a time into two quarts of rapidly boiling 
water in which you have put a quarter of a 
teaspoonful of soda and one tablespoonful of 
salt. Boil rapidly without a cover for twenty- 
five minutes or less until tender. Drain and 
place in a buttered baking dish. 

Pour over a white sauce made by stirring 
three tablespoonfuls of flour into three table- 
spoonfuls of butter, which has been melted; 
add half a teaspoonful of salt, and cook up 
with two cupfuls of milk until slightly thick- 
ened. Sprinkle the top of the dish with but- 
tered bread crumbs, and place it in the oven 
to brown. —E1ia Proctor Fiacc, 


Director of Home Economics, 
Los Angeles City Schools. 





NOTE—For five cents in stamps we will send you our “Guide to Menu Making.’”’ Send your request, with the 
Price, to the New Housekeeping Editor, THE LaDIEs’ HoME JourNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
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My Uncooked 











‘Christmas 


Fruit Cake 


By Margaret B. Foulks 


HEN one considers the amount of ex- 

pensive ingredients put into the usual 

fruit cake, to say nothing of the time 
and work given to the mixing and baking, one 
sometimes wonders why folks cling to the cus- 
tom of having Christmas fruit cake. No one 
denies that fruit cake is expensive, hard to 
make and hard to digest; yet the Christmas 
preparations seem incomplete without the 
mixing of a fruit cake. 

To those doing light housekeeping, fruit cake 
usually means a few pounds bought at a bak- 
ery; but even when this is almost as good as 
“home-made,” you feel as if you had been 
cheated. 

There is no part of the Christmas prepara- 
tions that is more enjoyable than the buying, 
preparing and mixing of this cake. And when 
one has grown up to 
know that a certain 
day of each Novem- 
ber means the gath- 
ering of the family to 
help mother prepare 
the ‘‘goodies”’ that 
go into the Christ- 
mas cake, no bought 
or ready-made cake 
will ever satisfy. 

Moved to inven- 
tion by the desire 
still to mix my own 
cake even though 
light-housekeeping, I conceived the idea of my 
uncooked fruit cake. This, of course, required 
quite a bit of experimenting to get ingredients 
that would blend well and also hold together 
so it would slice nicely. But the result has 
proved so satisfactory that to cook fruit cake 
now seems a waste of time and material. 

The uncooked nuts and fruits in this cake, 
mixed, as they are, with blended spices and 
fruit juices, give it a most delightful flavor. 
And another thing found in its favor is that it 
can be eaten without the fear of indigestion, as 
the ingredients are not only good but are also 
good for us. 


S WILL be seen by the recipe, this cake re- 
quires no eggs; butter is replaced by olive 
oil; honey is the only sweetening, and cereals 
take the place of flour. It is better if made a 
month before needed, and it will keep any 
length of time if taken care of in the same way 
as other fruit cake. Of course, if it is to be 
kept longer than six months the nuts must be 
left out, for they will become rancid. 
If the recipe is carefully followed and the 
measuring and the mixing are exact, the house- 
wife need never fear a failure in making this 


Christmas Dishes We K: 
Good 








The Uncooked Fruit Cake 


cake, and it will prove a delightful surprise to 
both family and guests. The recipe follows: 


UNCOOKED FRUIT CAKE 


1% Pounds of Seeded 2 Cupfuls of Oatmeal 
Raisins 114% Cupfuls of Wheat 
\% Pound of Dried Biscuit 
Currants 1 Cupful of Grape 


34 Pound of Dates 
14 Pound of Figs 


Juice 
1 Cupful of Thick 
1% Pound of Candied 


Blackberry Juice 


Cherries 34 Cupful of Strained 
14 Pound of Crystallized Honey 
Pineapple 4 Tablespoonfuls of 
4 Pound of Citron Olive Oil 
34 Pound of Shelled Spices to Flavor Well 
Pecans 


OMBINE the fruit juices and drop into 
them a few pieces of cinnamon bark, a few 
whole cloves, allspice, and about an eighth of a 
teaspoonful of nut- 
meg. Place the mix- 
ture over a slow fire 
and allow it to sim- 
mer until it is well 
flavored with the 
spices. Do not let it 
boil rapidly at all, 
and, when flavored, 
remove it from the 
fire and strain 
through cheesecloth. 
Run the oatmeal 
and wheat biscuit 
througha meat chop- 
per before measuring. Reheat the fruit juice 
to the boiling point, and pourit over the cereals; 
then cover it closely and set it away overnight. 
Prepare the fruit and the nuts as for the 
usual fruit cake. The currants will need wash- 
ing through half a dozen waters and must dry 
overnight. If one prefers they may be left out 
and the same amount of some other fruit used 
instead; but the flavor of the currant will repay 
one for the extra trouble of cleansing. The nuts 
are best broken into small pieces; the raisins, 
dates, figs, pineapple and citron cut into bits, 
and the cherries left whole. When ready to mix 
measure the honey and olive oil, and stir them 
into the cereals and fruit juice. Combine the 
nuts and fruits and work them into this, using 
the hands. The mixing must be done ina large 
pan so as to blend everything thoroughly. 

Line a pan with white paper brushed over 
with olive oil. Pack the mixture in this, a little 
at a time, pressing it down until it is perfectly 
solid. Decorate the top with nuts and cherries, 
and cover it with a paper brushed in oil. 

Put the cake in a covered bread tin and set 
it in a cool place for several weeks or longer. 
Several days before cutting it wrap it in a cloth 
wet with grape juice. 





Contributed by Home Journal Readers 


Nut Chowder 


2 Medium-Sized Pota- 1 Tablespoonful of 
toes Butter 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 1 Quart of Water 
Chopped Mixed 1 Dessertspoonful of 
Nut Meats Peanut Butter 

1 Large Onion 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 

2 Fresh Tomatoes or 14 Cupful of Cream or 
Some Canned To- Milk 
matoes 


UT the potatoes and onion into thin slices 

but do not chop them. Cut the tomatoes 
into small pieces. Dissolve the peanut butter in 
the cream or milk. Put all these ingredients 
into water, and simmer until the potatoes and 
onion are tender. Just before serving, add the 
salt and the butter. 


Holiday Jelly 
114 Tablespoonfuls of 14 Cupful of Chopped 


Gelatin Candied Citron 
1 Ounce of Chocolate Peel 

or Cocoa 1 Tablespoonful of 
1 Cupful of Sugar Orange Juice 
2 Cupfuls of Milk 16 Cupful of Boiling 
1 Cupful of Sultana Water 

Raisins Whipped Cream 


ie 


4 Cupful of Currants 

N 1% the raisins, currants and citron peel 
a with the orange juice. Scald the milk and 
sugar together; then add the gelatin dissolved 
in the boiling water, and the chocolate melted. 
Allow to cool; then add the fruit, and turn into 
a serving dish to stand until it is firm. Serve 
with whipped cream. 


Chicken Soufflé 


14 Pound of Uncooked Pepper and Salt 
Chicken 14% Ounces of Butter 

Whites of 2 Eggs Yolks of 2 Eggs 

14 Pint of Cream 14 Pint of White Sauce 


UT the chicken meat through a meat chop- 
per, then pound it in a mortar with the but- 
ter and the yolks of the eggs; season with salt 
and pepper, and rub through a fine sieve. Whip 
the whites of eggs stiffly and the cream slightly, 
and add them to the chicken mixture. Place 
in a well-buttered soufflé mold, cover with but- 
tered paper, and steam gently for from fifty to 
sixty minutes; or fill up small molds and steam 
for about twenty-five minutes. Make a good 
rich white sauce, pour over, and serve. 


An Excellent Plum Pudding 


2 Pounds of Seeded 2 Cupfuls of Flour 
Raisins 2 Pounds of Suet 
2 Pounds of Well- 3 Lemons 
Cleaned Currants 6 Well-Beaten Eggs 
14 Pound of Chopped 2 Pounds of Brown 


Candied Citron Peel Sugar 

14 Pound of Blanched 4 Grated Nutmegs 
and Chopped 2 Tablespocnfuls of Salt 
Almonds 1 Tablespoonful of 

2 Pounds of Bread Mixed Spices 
Crumbs Milk 


\ IX all the dry ingredients together; then 
i add the strained juice of the lemons, the 
eggs and sufficient milk to moisten but not wet. 
Leave overnight in a cool place. Divide the 
mixture into well-buttered molds, cover with 
cloths tied on tightly, and boil steadily for eight 
hours. Boil for one hour when wanted for use. 


Frozen Cheese Salad 


5 Small Cream Cheeses !4 Cupful of Cream, 
14 Cupful of Chopped Whipped 
Pecan Nuts 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
2 Chopped Green Olive Oil 
Peppers 1 Scant Teaspoonful 
1 Can of Pimientoes of Salt 
1 Cupful of Mayon- Dash of Paprika 
naise 


*REAM the cheeses with a spoon. Chop or 
grind the nuts, peppers and pimientoes. 
Drain all juice off of the pimientoes, after chop- 
ping. Stir these into the creamed cheeses; add 
salt and paprika, mayonnaise and olive oil, and 
lastly the whipped cream. Place ina moldand 
chill in equal parts of ice and salt for three 
hours. Runa hot knife around the edges of the 
mold to loosen, and turn out on platter. Cut 
in any shape desired. Serve on lettuce. 


Turkey Dressing 


1 Large Apple 14 Cupful of Diced 

1 Large Onion Celery 

3 Slices of Dry Bread Salt and Pepper to 

2 Eggs Taste 

1¢ Pound of Pork 3 Tablespoonfuls of 
Sausage Butter 

1 Tablespoonful of Powdered Allspice and 
Chopped Parsley Grated Nutmeg 


LICE the onionand the apple and cook them 
~J in the butter for five minutes. Soak the 
bread in a little milk; then drain, and add the 
onion, apple, beaten eggs, sausage, celery, pars- 
ley, spices and seasonings. Mix well and use. 
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SILVERWARE 


Ghe pattem illustrated is the Heraldic ~a re- 

vival of the antique hand-hammered effect with 

a decorative crest to relieve severity. Every piece 

of 1847 ROGERS BROS.~‘Silver Plate that 

Wears"~is backed bya guarantee made possible by the test 


of more than 65 years. 
Sold by leading dealers. Write for catalogue “Z-28" 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 


Successor to Meriden Britannia Company 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
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A New Small Car of the 
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Utmost Distinction 


eg 


* ERE is the ideal car for 


women of taste and 
H refinement. 


For sheer beauty, no small 

car ever produced com- 
pares with this new Overland. It isa 
ten-strike—undoubtedly the great- 
est, most sweeping success of the 
year—bar none. 
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Every convenience is provided and it is 
so simple to drive that a young girl 
can handle it with perfect ease. 

Early shipments to some of our dealers 
found a new market for this smart 
little four-passenger roadster waiting 
with open arms. 


It zs a gem of a car, and its grace and 
charm have aroused tremendous 
enthusiasm among women of dis- 
crimination. 


The rich grey of the body, with long grained 
upholstery and top to match— 

The black enamel trim, relieved by occa- 
sional flashes of bright nickel— 

The smart, red wire wheels— 

All combine to make it a picture car of 
unusual distinction, which people of 
the greatest taste and discernment 
are proud to own and drive. 


Special care has been taken to make it a 
smooth, easy-riding car. 


It has cantilever rear springs and four- 
inch tires that level out the roughest 
roads. It will go from four to fifty 
miles an hour on high and twenty- 
five miles per gallon of gas is not 
unusual. 


The two adjustable front seats are 
divided by a comfortably wide aisle- 
way between, and a roomy rear seat 
for two, is close up, but allows ample 
leg-room. Four grown people can 
ride with perfect comfort. 


For the vast majority of ordinary uses 
this car is ideal. It will take its 
place proudly in any company—yet 
the price is so low as to fairly take 
one’s breath—$695 complete, includ- 
ing five wire wheels. 


A more delightful, useful Christmas 
present could scarcely be imagined. 


See the Overland dealer at once and 
place your order with him without 
delay. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


“Made in U. S. A.” 


Loh Se ce 


LOLS; Feet Rane 
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Globe -Wernieke 


Sectional Bookcases 
(Built to Endure) 
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‘Twill study and prepare myself,” said 
Lincoln, ‘‘anvd then, some day, my 


I? 
chance will come ! 
| eer about you! You must perceive, as Lincoln did, that there is 


no success without knowledge. Prepare yourself. Read for 
recreation. Study for success. A Globe-Wernicke Sectional Bookcase 
in your room will help you. It is a constant invitation to read and study. 
As you add section to section to take care of incoming books, it 
becomes a guide post of your progress, the outward symbol of the growth 
within. Place it in your room where you 
can spend those intimate hours before 
retiring in mental companionship with 
the great minds of the world—the great 
minds that will prepare you for the day 
your chance will come. 
Write for Catalog No. 118, and ask for a copy of 


“ The World’s Best Books,” a valuable read- 
ing course prescribed by eminent men. 


The Slobe-Wernicke Co. 



















































Cincinnati 
Agents in over 2000 cities. 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Washington St. Louis Boston 


HE illustration shows a Globe- 

Wernicke combination of two 
bookcase sections and a desk sec- 
tion. The desk offers a broad ex- 
panse of writing and reading 
surface, contains various com- 
partments for your papers and 
writing materials, and folds up 
out of the way when not in use. 
It can be purchased at low cost at 
the dealer in your city who ad- 
vertises Globe-Wernicke goods. 
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Ask The Ladies’ Home Journal 





IS directory is given for our readers who desire specific information by mail 
on any subject. Every reader may feel free to write, but please always con- 
fine your questions to the editor for the particular subject given. Write each 


editor separately if your questions are on different subjects. All letters will be 
answered personally and will not be published. Write briefly, straight to the 
point, and always inclose a stamped, addressed envelope for the reply. 


To Whom to Write 





Styles in Clothes 


Any question about styles in clothes (other 
than home dressmaking), whether for babies, 
girls, boys, women or men, will be gladly 
answered by mail, by acorps of trained fashion 
experts, if you address your letter to 


THE FASHION EDITOR 
Tue Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Dressmaking 
Any question about home dressmaking 
(other than styles in clothes, which will be 
answered by the Fashion Editor), whether of 
new clothes or about making over and eco- 
nomical cutting, will be answered by 
Mrs. HELEN CUSHING 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





May I Trim Your Hat? 


No matter what you want to know about 
your own hat, or your children’s hats, whether 
about the new hats or how to make over old 
ones, will be answered by 

Miss IpA CLEVE VAN AUKEN 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Arranging Your Hair 


If you want to know how to arrange your 
hair in the newest and most becoming style 
(not about hair trouble—anothernotice covers 
that), also that of children and girls, address 

Miss BETTy BARLOW 
THE LApIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Children’s Clothes 


If problems arise concerning the best mate- 
rials, trimmings and patterns for your chil- 
dren’s clothes, remember it will be a pleasure 
to help you solve them if you will write to 

Mrs. MARTHA MASON 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Needlework 


Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patch- 
work, tatting or embroidery, it receives the 
attention of a corps of experts who will give 
information about all branches of needlework. 

THE NEEDLEWoRK EDITORS 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Babies 


Any question about your baby, whether 
he is a few years old or very young—his 
food, his care, his clothes, his health, any- 
thing—will be cheerfully answered by mail. 

Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE 
THE LapDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Prospective Mothers 


Any question as to the prospective mother’s 
physical care, her clothes,or her coming baby’s 
layette(but not about the baby—the notice on 
the left covers the baby) will be answered by 

Miss MARIANNA WHEELER 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Everyday Law for Women 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, through a 
reliable lawyer, will answer by mail any suit- 
able question of law, or endeavor to solve any 
legal problem capable of solution by mail, 
submitted by its readers. The suitability of 
answering any question, however, istobe deter- 
mined solely by the HOME JOURNAL. Address 


SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR., Esq. 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Household Management 


Are you finding it hard in your home to do 
your daily tasks and still have time to spare? 
Have you found it difficult to equip your 
kitchen with the tools with which you can get 
things done quickly and yet well done? Tell 
us all about your special difficulty and we will 
be glad to give you expert advice. Write to 


THE NEW HOUSEKEEPING EDITOR 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Little House and Garden 


While we cannot actually plan your house, 
we can tell you how to obtain plans shown 
in the HOME JOURNAL, and answer questions 
about little house building, or your garden. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Furnishing the Litthe House 


An authority is at your command for any 
question about furnishing a new house, reno- 
vating an old room, color ideas—anything 
about the interior decoration of 3 house. 

THE INTERIOR DECORATION DEPARTMENT 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Pretty Girl Questions 


Little aids to beauty and good health—hints 
on complexion, hair trouble (not arranging 
hair—another notice covers that), skin and 
eyes, etc.—are matters on which you will get 
advice promptly from a source you can trust. 


Dr. EMMA E. WALKER 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Good Manners and Good Form 


The right way of doing things—what some 
folks call etiquette—when visiting or enter- 
taining, in the theater or church, or on the 
street, is well worth knowing. Any question 
on these matters will be answered by — 


Mrs. ELEANOR H. PHILLIPS 
THE LapDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Table and Cooking 


On all questions of marketing and cooking, 
household economies, recipes, menus, left- 
overs, and all such problems of housekeepers, 
you may depend upon getting helpful advice, 
cheerfully given, if you will write to 


THE CULINARY EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Parties 
We will help you plan a home party if you 
will tell us what kind of party you would like 
to give and will furnish us sufficient details 
to enable us to answer intelligently and offer 
practical suggestions. Address 
THE HOME Party EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





School Entertainments 


Whether your school is large or small, in 
the city or in the country, if you wish help in 
planning an entertainment we shall be glad 
to offer suggestions. Address 

THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Social Work in the Church 


Practical suggestions for social affairs, 
Sunday-school entertainments, and workable 
methods for city or country, will be made 
cheerfully if you will state your need. Address 

THE MINISTER’S SOCIAL HELPER 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Music 


Queries of all kinds about music, except 
the adaptability of original manuscripts for 
publication (and piano questions, which are 
taken care of in Josef Hofmann’s depart- 
ment), will receive attention from experts on 
this subject. Address 


THE Music EpIToR 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








“Will You Tell Me?” 


There are numerous questions of general 
interest—women’s interests, especially helps 
for women’s club study and the preparation 
of club programs, travel, current events, the 
placing of quotations or of dates, questions on 
science, history, and the drama, etc. Address 


THRE EpitTors oF ‘‘ WILL You TELL ME?” 
THE LapDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 

















Special Booklets on Special Subjects 


HERE no price is given any one of the following special booklets will be mailed on receipt of a 
two-cent stamp, except that for Smocking, for which four cents postage will be required. If you 
wish the others inclose in your letter, in stamps, the price-amount stated. In each case address the 
author of the booklet desired, always in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, 
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WIZARD POLISH preserves the beauty of your furn 
woodwork and floors; is sold under an absolute 
guarantee. You can obtain it in all sizes from 25c to $2.50 ¢ 
at any dealer's. Sample bottle mailed on request. 
Wizard Mops set the same standard in mops that Wizard 
Polish does among polishes. Styles at 50c, 75c, $1.00 
and $1.25. 


WIZARD PRODUCTS CO., Inc., 1496 W. 37th Street, CHICAGO 
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Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


‘“‘The Book of Fair Booths’’—100 Ideas—by Theresa Hunt Wolcott (25 cents). 
‘‘The Trousseau Book,’’ by the Fashion Editor (10 cents). 

“‘The Fancy Dress for Masquerade,"’ by the Fashion Editor (15 cents). 

“How to Do Continuous Smocking,’’ by Mrs. Martha Mason. 

““How to Finance the Building of a Little Home,”’ by C. M. Keys. 

‘“*What You Should Know When Building a Little House,’’ by Charles E. White, Jr. 


, 


“*Plantation Christmas Cakes’ 


—34 Recipes—by Riley M. Fletcher-Berry (5 cents). 


““Nonsense Fortunes, Ninety-six Rimes for Men and Maids”’ (5 cents). 

‘*Easy Patterns in Crochet,’’ by the Needlework Editors (15 cents). 

‘*Easy Patterns in Tatting,’’ by the Needlework Editors (15 cents). 

“‘Hat-Frame Making”’ (a millinery lesson), by Ida Cleve Van Auken (10 cents). 
“Trimming a Hat’’ (a millinery lesson), by Ida Cleve Van Auken (10 cents). 
“Covering a Velvet Hat” (a millinery lesson), by Ida Cleve Van Auken (10 cents). 


“The Embroidery Book”’ (15 cents). 


““A Guide to Menu Making,” by the New Housekeeping Editor (5 cents). 
‘‘Your Fireplace and How to Build It,’’ by Joseph N. Hettel. 

‘Planning the Little House Garden,’’ by W. F. Zwirner (10 cents). 
“Journal Houses”’ (50 cents). Address the Book Editor. 





“Journal Bungalows’”’ (50 cents). Address the Book Editor. 
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Pimiente- 


Stuffed Olives 


LIBBY’S SPECIAL PINEAPPLE SALAD 


Both beautiful to serve and wholesome. 
Arrange the slices of Libby’s Sliced Hawai- 
ian Pineapple in salad glasses. Put a small 
ball of cream cheese, well mixed and seasoned 
with paprika pepper in the center; then gar- 
nish with slices of Libby's Stuffed Olives. 
Serve with a paprika dressing made from 
Libby’s Olive Oil, flavored with lemon juice 
instead of vinegar. 








“WHD) Dept. A, Libby, M°Neill a Libby, Chicago. 





LIBBY’S WAY OF SERVING ASPARAGUS 


Are you serving this wonderful vegetable 
two or three times a week? Only then do 
you really begin to appreciate asparagus and 
the many delicious ways to eat it. One very 
showy” way to serve it is to heat it in its 
own ligquor.in the package; then remove the 
stalks and arrange around a loaf of 
toasted bread, trimmed into any 
shape desired. Pour a hot 
Hollandaise sauce over it. 


Suggestions for 


the Holida 
Season — 


Dishes You Have Always Wanted 
For Your Family 


You, as a housewife and mother, have your ideal of cooking. 
You want your dishes to be so appetizing they make your 
husband and children greedy! You have really had this ideal 
ever since you were a tiny tot, pulling at your mother’s 
apron-strings; ever since you watched her infinite, loving 
pains to give her dishes just the flavor which would always 
make her family ask to be served more than once! 


For over fifty years, our ideals have been the same as yours, 
For over fifty years, our chefs have applied their marvelous 
skill to the problem of developing to the full, the natural flavor 
of each food we prepared. 2 

Now, beginning with this Holida: 
to get an even greater benefit from th 
we are going to print in your Jour 
our chefs suggest for preparing our ft 
and skill which developed the ori; 
you make these foods into dishes you 
will want two and three times a week 


x 











Watch for more of our recipes. 


Watch for our announcements in the ‘Journal and you will 
be able to serve our foods in the most tempting way and also 
with that economy, which you demand as a housekeeper. 

Begin this month to add our 
kitchens to your home. Some day perhap 
thousands who come yearly to see for themselves how the 
Libby flavor is developed. For every food, there is a depart- 
ment and in every department a white-hatted chef, high in 
his profession, presides over white-uniformed assistants. He 
has made a. life-study of the particular food which he is cook- 
ing. He has studied its flavor through every stage, until you 
place it on your table. Let him serve your husband and 
children! 


Watch for our recipes, which will help solve your daily 


problem of meal-planhing—help you prepare the dishes you 
have always wanted for your family. 
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FOUR FREE BOOKLETS 


On request, we shall gladly. send you any of the following books. 
: Send a postal for them today. * 


(1) A Trip through Libby’s White Enamel Kitchens—fully illustrated. 
(2) How to use Libby's Evaporated Milk. 
(3) Delicious Ways of Serving Asparagus. 


Ae) (4) How We Serve Hawaiian Pineapple. 









If you live in Canada, address 
Dept. A, Libby, MENeill & Libby, Ltd. 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada 




























A FAMOUS SOUTHERN COMBINATION 
A dessert which the wondsrful cooks in 
the Seuth have made famous. Make in- 
dividual molds of hot boiled rice. Cover with 
a meringue, made from one egg and one tea- 
spoonful of powdered sugar, beaten to a stiff 
froth and flavored with lemon juice. Brown 
lightly in oven, garnish generously with 
Libby’s Peaches. Easy to make, yet delicious. 





Green olives from Spaint The relish famous 
all over the world! We send our own men 
to Spain—import all of our olives direct. That 
is why we can secure, for your table, the 
finest flavored olives grown. Order Libby's 
Olives from your grocer. You will appreciate 
at once their noticeably finer flavor. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL VANDERBILT 


Originated by hotels, has been taken up by 
fashionable hostesses everywhere. This new 
fruit cocktail combines Libby’s Hawaiian 
Pineapple, Libby’s California Cherries, Lib- 
by’s Peaches and Libby's Pears. Open the 
packages of fruit, cut to the size preferred, 
then chill. Fill dishes with chopped fruit; 
when time to serve, pour over dressing of 
mayonnaise, whipped cream, powdered sugar 
and a little Iemon juice, beaten together 


PINEAPPLE MERINGUE PIE 


A new pie your entire family will enjoy! 
The rich pineapple filling and the creamy 
meringue, make an irresistible combination. 


For the filling, take one package of Libby's 
Grated Hawaiian Pinéapple, two. well beeten 
yolks of eggs, two tablespoonfuls of corn- 
starch; cook in a double boiler until thick. 
Bake your crust;then,pour the filling in;then 
cover with a meringue, made of the whites 
of two eggs beaten to a stiff froth with two 


tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar. Return to — 


the oven and brown lightly. 


Portions of the fruit not used in any of these 
recipes should not be wasted, but should 


be seryed at other times in other recipes. 
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yy Christmas Gifts: 


"UNIVERSAL HOME NEEDS 


For the 
Dining Room 


Coffee Urns, Tea Ball Samovars, Chafing Dishes, Table K 


Casseroles, etc. 
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Graceful in design, superior in material and 


construction, and possessing many exclusive, patented features 
which promote efficiency, convenience and economy in operation. 





UNIVERSAL HOME NEEDS 


For the 
Kitchen 


Make hard work easy by using the UNIVERSAL Bread 


Maker, Food Chopper, 


Coffee Percolator, Tea Ball Tea Pot, 


Thermo-Cell Sad Iron, Mayonnaise Mixer and Butter Churn; 


your work becomes easier and your hours in the kitchen les 


{UNIVERSAL} 








UNIVERSAL VACUUM BOTTLES 


For the 
Home, Office, School, Vacation Tour, Camp or Picnic 


food or drinks at 


Many practical every-day uses in keeping 


original temperatures make the UNIVERSAL bottle a dis 


sened. 


penser 


of comfort that nowadays we can ill afford to do without. 
UNIVERSAL Vacuum Bottles are made in every attractive form 
and have several exclusive features in design and construction. 


VES 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC : HOME NEEDS 


For the 
Up-to-Date Home 
Moder methods of electric cookery have eliminated waste effort 


preparation of meals. With the UNIVERSAL Grills, Egg 


a \ Watch for Holiday Window Displays of 

UNIVERSAL Home Needs 

G. y) Dy On Sale at all High Grade Stores. Write for Free Booklets 

WY <= o LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK , . 
ar 503 Commercial St. ; 
Pe Ss NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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Boilers, 
Chafing Dishes, Coffee Percolators, Irons, Toasters, etc., better meals may 
be Reso prepared with a fraction of the trouble Sornnesly experienced. 
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The Keeping-Up Club of 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


The Unique Advantages 
It Offers to Every Reader of This Magazine 


ers wrote: ‘‘Let us see some of the 

wonderful spots in foreign lands,” 

“Tell us something of the people who 
lave made the world great,’’ or, “Show 
us some of the famous masterpieces in 
the renowned European galleries.” To do 
this in any adequate way seemed impos- 
sible until one day the Editor conceived 
the idea of THE LaprEs’ HoME JOURNAL’S 
Keeping-Up Club, and the problem was 
solved. 

It is an undisputed fact that, of our- 
selves, we can’t keep up with things; we 
haven’t time to read the bulky news- 
papers as we should but don’t, or the ava- 
lanche of books that keep flowing from 
the presses. We must be helped, for we 
must keep up! Asa writer recently said: 
“You might as well be dead as not to 
keep up in these days.’’ So The Keeping- 
Up Club came in at an opportune mo- 
ment, as the result has shown. 

Amembershipinthe Clubincludesthese 
six privileges: 

First: 12 Issues oF “THE MENTOR.” 

This is the Club publication; bringing 
you a beautifully printed and illustrated 
number each month, all about one sub- 
ject, written by a leading authority upon 
the special subject of which the particu- 
lar issue treats. 150 pages during a year. 


Second: 
TIONS. 


These illustrations are distributed dur- 
ing the year throughout the text of the 
12 issues of ‘‘The Mentor,” so that the 
eye is attracted while the mind is being 
enriched. 


Third: 
SUPPLY. 


Fe: years the HoME JoURNAL’S read- 


300 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRA- 


Book INFORMATION AND BOoK 


We will give full information concern- 
ing books, and we will get for you and 
send you postpaid any book you may 
want at published prices. You will never 
be asked to buy books; it is only a service 
in case you want it. 


Fourth: 72 GRAVURE PICTURES. 


Printed in a rich soft brown finish, and 
laid loose in the magazine. On the back 
of each is a brief, crisp description of the 
beautiful painting, wonderful scenery, or 
epoch-making incident portrayed. 


Fifth: AN ANSWER TO ANY QUESTION. 


It may be on art, travel, literature, his- 
tory, nature or architecture you may 
want information; in each case the an- 
swer will come from a special authority in 
his line. 

Sixth: 
GRAMS. 

Any program you want for a club, a 
reading circle, a literary afternoon or eve- 
ning; each made out for you by an expert 
in his line. 


AUTHORITATIVE CLUB PRO- 


| pene is a list of future subjects as at 
present planned and their famous 
authors: 


““RusstAN Music,” Henry T. Finck, 
music critic of the New York ‘ Evening 
Post.” 


“REMBRANDT,” 
Dyke. 

‘‘Gems,” Miss Esther Singleton (pic- 
tures in color). 


Prof. John C. Van 


M. Newman. 


‘“THE PLANETS,” by a prominent au- 
thority on astronomy. 


*Bpazin,”’ E. 


“LACE AND LACE MAKING,’”’ Miss Es- 


ther Singleton. 
“Peau,” E. 
‘STORY OF THE Hupson,”’ Prof. Albert 

Bushnell Hart. 

” Dwight L. Elmendorf. 


“GREAT ART GALLERIES OF THE 
WorLD—THE UFizziI GALLERY,’ Prof. 
John C. Van Dyke. 


‘CHRISTMAS IN SONG AND STORY.” 


M. Newman. 


“ HAWAII, 


Would you know history—America’s, 
for instance? How learn it better than by 


seeing America as it appeared to its dis- 
coverers, by following its explorers, by 
visiting its historical spots, by gazing upon 
itsnational wonders, by following thestory 
of its great events? 

Would you study art? How learn it 
better than through the work of such mas- 
ters as Michelangelo, Rembrandt, Rey- 
nolds, Da Vinci, Turner? How could you 
possibly know it better than by seeing the 
famous pictures in the great European 
collections? 

Would you understand music? How 
learn it better than by meeting the mas- 
ters of music, the famous composers, the 
makers of modern opera? Howcould you 
understand it better than by seeing the 
operas beautifully pictured in such paint- 
ings as the ‘‘Valkyrs’ Ride,’”’ ‘‘Wotan’s 
Farewell,” and ‘Siegfried Slaying the 
Dragon’’? 

Would you visit foreign lands? How 
see them better than by having their most 
interesting spots, their finest buildings, 
their most beautiful landscapes, brought 
home to you in pictures? 

So you see what a wonderful and 
varied collection of pictures it is. Ina 
year you practically get together a home 
art gallery that takes in the most beau- 
tiful in art, literature, history, travel, 
romance, etc. 


How You May Become a Member 


UCH pictures have until now been be- 
yond the reach of people of moderate 
means; they wanted them for their homes, 
but they could not afford them. Now 
they are within the reach of the hum- 
blest home because they cost nothing— 
absolutely nothing. 

It does not cost you a cerft to become 
a member of The Keeping-Up Club, and 
you are only required to do one thing 
that thousands have done who write us 
enthusiastic approvals of the plan of the 
Club and the benefits they have derived 
from it: 

Secure from someone who is not now a 
subscriber to THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
his or her subscription to the magazine 
for one year ($1.50 in the United States; 
$1.75 in Canada). Send the money, 
together with the name of the new sub- 
scriber, to the Manager of The Keeping- 
Up Club, and express your own wish to 
become a member of the Club. 

Your name will at once be registered 
and you will begin immediately to receive 
“The Mentor,” the official magazine of 
the Club. 

That is all you’re required to do, and 
you can do it to-day. It isn’t that we 
ask you to go out and canvass a neigh- 
borhood; to get half a dozen or a dozen 
subscriptions. We say only one: just ask 
someone who is not already a subscriber 
(not a member of your own family at the 
same address) if he or she will give you his 
or her subscription. This will give you a 
membership in a Club that offers more 
than any other club in existence for what 
it asks: no money—not a penny; just a 
simple effort, and easy of accomplish- 
ment for anyone. 

And then, too, just see what you get 
for it: 12 magazines, 72 gravure pictures, 
and a service of information back of that 
magazine and art gallery that is unex- 
celled anywhere. 

But remember: the subscriber whose 
name you send must be a new subscriber, 
one whose name is not already on our list 
and who is not a member of your own 
family at the same address. 

If you are not familiar with the high 
art quality of the photogravures, six of 
which go to every Club member in each 
issue of the Club magazine, two sample 
pictures will be sent to you on request, if 
you will inclose a two-cent stamp for the 
return postage. 

Whether you send in the new subscrip- 
tion or only write for thesesample pictures, 
address the 
MANAGER OF THE KEEPING-UP CLUB 

THE CurTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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_ ‘Hyle Comfy 

' Two-tone. Gray 

For Men $2.50 
Women $2.25 

















OW refreshed your feet feel—what 

a wonderful measure of comfort 

you experience after you release 
them from the stiff leather shoes of an 
evening and slip into a soft, easy-fitting 
pair of Dan’] Green Comfy Slippers! 


“Hubby” will surely appreciate these 
little beds of comfort when he returns 
from the tramp, tramp of the hard busi- 
ness day. And you, too, will find Dan’! 
Green Comfys equally grateful to your 
tired, aching feet, and the little tots will 
also revel in these snug, cushiony, noiseless 
slippers as they romp and scamper around 
the house. 


Wherever Comfys are the household 
footwear, everybody in the family wants 
“to stick around” at night. The yielding 
softness of Dan’l Green Comfy felt ensures 
perfect foot rest and ease. 


Happy — 
« Good Begin 
~~ : Feet | 


Hylo Comfy 


Turned Up 
To Protect Ankles 








For Women Fotx— Dan’! Green Comfys 
come in many exquisite styles and colors. 
Packed in handsome boxes. 


For CuitpreN—You can get them with 
the cutest little decorations of Bunnies, 
Pussy-cats and Dutch Kids cut in the felt. 


For Men—You can choose Slip-Ons 
and Tailor-Mades that are the extreme in 
lightness and comfort. 


Only Dan’l Green’s 
Are Comfys 


So look for the Scroll Trade Mark on 
the inner sole—it is your one assurance of 
getting highest quality felt that will wear 
long, keep its shapeliness and hold its 
color. Ask your local shoe merchant for 
Dan’l Green Comfys. If you cannot get 
them that way send for our free Catalog 
No. 22B and order direct from it. 


a bre al 


Comfy 


a hoe © & ob of ars: 





DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE COMPANY, BOSTON 
New York Office and Stock Department: 116 East 13th Street 


Please send inquiries and orders to our 
New York Office 








Puss-In-Boots 


. For Children $1.75 
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Men’s Bath Comfys 
Color—Oxford. Price $1.75 
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MRS. ROBERT EDESON 

Read her letter to women everywhere 
Try my Kipling recipe— 
Take a car—not any old car 
mind, but a fully matured un- 
attached Oakland—and be its 
guide, philosopher and friend. 
You'll find it the most interest- 
ing occupation that you ever 
embarked on. It can be done— 
you needn't look like that—be- 
cause I've done it. 


ter Hoted Eltrr~ 


Women everywhere like the 
Oakland Sensible Six because 
of its bigness and beauty— its 
style and comfortable room- 
iness. 


They like the “‘feel’’? of the high- 
speed, valve-in-head motor—eager, 
responsive—developing full +1 h. p. 
at 2500 r. p. m. 


They value, too, those highly desirable 
Oakland qualities—lightness with great 
strength, fuel and tire economy —sensible 
operating cost. Think of the Sensible Six 
as a joyous and sensible gift for all the 
family. This is a real Christmas thought 
for you. 


And if you need a big, seven-passenger car 
of maximum pull and speed—there is the 


Oakland Fight, $1585. 
OAKLAND MOTOR COMPANY, Pontiac, Mich. 


(33) 


























Young Child Was” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


His wife stared, and a most curious light 
flickered into her astonished eyes. She rose, 
gracefully ignoring the shocked and startled 
faces. ‘‘I’ll save you | the trouble of taking 
me by the hair, Edgar,” she said lightly. ‘‘ You 
look quite capable of it. Just tell me what 
I’m to do.” 

“Exactly what I tell you. Remember: If 
you scream I’ll box your ears, and if you faint 
V’ll chuck you neck and crop into the snow. 
Get your wraps. Where’s my black case, you, 
Jim, or whatever your name is? A bundle of 
towels, Miss Compton, please. Buckleigh, look 
after that hot water. Captain Hoban, you and 
Mr. Compton get those fellows in the cars 
ahead quiet, and keep ’em quiet. That girl’s 
in a bad way.’ 

Sally helped Mrs. Bristow on with cloak and 
hood. Porters, loaded with blankets and pil- 
lows, followed them. Hoban and Compton 
had already gone through the cars ahead and 
the shouts and singing had suddenly ceased. 

Trenton, with a very sober face, came over 
and sat down by Sally. ‘‘Oh, my, my, my!” 
said he nervously. ‘Poor thing, poor thing! 
Natural of course; but—in a box car—dread- 
ful, dreadful!” 

‘* All by herself !’’ Sally added. 

Trenton drew a little closer. 

“‘Tt—sort of comes upon me—unaware,”’ he 
whispered. ‘“‘My wife died—like that. Very 
young, poor thing! I was too. Not rich then. 
Poor—very; but, my heaven, how happy! 
She was so pretty, my wife!”’ he added wist- 
fully. ‘‘I—loved her a great deal, Miss Comp- 
ton. But—she died, and the baby with her. 
And that’s why,” he finished mildly, ‘“I— 
build hospitals.” 

The little, cold, dry, moneyed man took on 
a new aspect. The girl reached over impul- 
sively and squeezed his bony hand, a swift, 
warm, reassuring human pressure. ‘“‘To thank 
you,”’ she whispered, ‘‘for the women and the 
children your hospitals have helped and saved, 
because of one sweet woman, Mr. Trenton.” 

“‘T—loved her,’ said he simply. ‘And, 
when all’s said and done, my dear, that’s the 
biggest, greatest, most glorious thing in the 
world!”’ A musing and remembering smile 
crept into his tired old eyes. 


Bb oe what I gathered from our senten- 
tious friend, the conductor,” McLachlin 
was saying a little later, ‘the girl’s the wife of 
one of your foreign miners, Buckleigh, going 
out to the Big Bend. He had to come ‘for a job, 
poor chap! and he couldn’t leave her behind; 
she has no people in this country at all. So the 
railroad men, seeing how things were with her, 
made her as comfortable as they could in the 
box car—and dashed decent of them, too, say 
I! They thought she’d be able to reach the 
mine safely. The thing worries me; upon my 
word it does! I can’t help thinking of the 
night my daughter’s little girl was born, and 
how I sat in the library and hung on to 
my wife like a scared kid. I got ten years older 
in that one night.’”’ He got up abruptly and 
began to tramp up and down, his hands under 
his coat tails. ‘‘I wish she were over it!’ he 
muttered. 

Buckleigh watched him with cold scorn in 
voice and eye. He was disgusted and furi- 
ously angry. It was bad enough, he consid- 
ered, to be stalled here on the edge of 
nowhere, with all his prearranged plans going 


-awry. But that an unknown and poverty- 


stricken woman should actually disrupt his 
party, render distracted his exclusive guests, 
making them forget their own exalted station 
and behave asif they were of her common clay, 
struck him as savoring of stark anarchy. 
Bristow, whose fees were enormous, who was 
consulted by foreign royalty, had rushed out 
into the night like the veriest country doctor, 
dragging, too, his wife with him; Buckleigh 
hoped Adele would divorce him for it. More- 
over, Bristow had, without so much as a 
by-your-leave, coolly confiscated especially 
woven blankets, down pillows, monogrammed 
linen, as if the woman’s need had made them 
hers by simple right! He, Buckleigh himself, 
had been suddenly pushed aside as one of no 
consequence, merely because the most ordi- 
nary of human events was occurring to the 
most ordinary of human beings. 

Porters, bearing buckets of boiling water 
swathed in blankets to preserve the heat, came 
and went. Sally Compton refused either to 
entertain or be entertained; she sat silent; at 
times a slight tremor passed over her; for 
Sally felt that the angels of life and death 
walked abroad almost visibly that night. 

Later Hoban came in, his shoulders thickly 
powdered. ‘‘ Bristow says she’s doing as well 
as can be expected,” he told them. “ But— 
she’s nothing but a slip of a girl, I understand. 
I was helping one of the porters up with a 
bucket of hot water—and I heard ” He 
shook his head. 

McLachlin nodded sympathetically. ‘TI 
know. I remember when—my girl ” He 
blew his nose violently. 

Buckleigh grunted. 

““My wife,” said Trenton wistfully, ‘‘was a 
slip of a girl, too, and—so pretty! Poor thing, 
poor thing!” 

Buckleigh stared coldly. 








ALLY looked from one man to the other 

curiously. It struck her that, stripped of 
a sudden of convention, each appeared as he 
was, with a sort of elemental clarity and sim- 
plicity. 

““You’ve no idea,”’ said Hoban, ‘‘the effect 
on those foreigners in the front car. .One of the 
Italians that can speak a little English told me 
it was ‘like the Holy Night.’ Do you know 
what those chapsaredoing? They’re praying!” 

McLachlin nodded; Trenton smiled under- 
standingly; Buckleigh sneered. 


™ 


Hoban’s face twisted oddly; he grinned and 
his eyes twinkled. ‘‘And the sergeant,’ he 
said, ‘‘has sent every man jack of his boys to 
bed without undressing, and is sitting there 
with a pistol in each hand to make sure they 
keep quiet.” 

The hours crawled. An immense and wait- 
ing silence hung, it seemed to Sally, over 
the whole snow-wrapped universe, knowing 
that something very wonderful was about to 


‘occur. Buckleigh alone sat cold, impassive, 


unmoved; so far at she could see he had not 
shown one slightest touch of human sympathy. 
She watched him stealthily with a growing 
fear. She meant to marry Buckleigh of course; 
and one couldn’t expect everything; but 

Released at Hoban’s request from the ser- 
geant’s too-strict surveillance, the soldiers had 
cleared a space under the trees outside and, 
utilizing what they could find of dead timber, 
had built a fire, which sputtered and hissed 
as the snow from the branches above melted 
and ran down into it. Weirdly the flames lit 
up the towering hillsides, the trees bent under 
their weight of snow, the half-buried trains and 
the little frozen river beside which the track 
ran. 

Sally, gazing out of the window, could dis- 
tinguish Darrell, and then Hoban’s taller fig- 
ure. The very sight of Hoban gave her an odd 
sensation of strength and comfort. 





COLD, gray light was beginning to grow 

when Bristow appeared in the box-car 
door, collarless and with bared arms. He put 
up a great forearm and rubbed it across his 
forehead. “As finea little rascal,” said he, ‘‘as 
I’ve ever seen.” 

‘*Boy?” asked Hoban. 

“‘Sure. Ten pounds. Lungs like a black- 
smith’s bellows; ribs like a dray; and a fist 
like a prizefighter’s! Some boy, believe me!” 
He sighed with relief. ‘‘I had to haul his fool 
father away by the scruff or he’d be crying 
over the girl’s feet yet. What!” he said, ab- 
ruptly, to the pale, boyish husband who ap- 
proached him supplicatingly, ‘‘are you here 
again? No, you cannot come blubbering over 
that girl just now. She’s all right, I tell you, 
but I can’t have you disturbing her. Go away! 
Well, you can come back in half an hour then. 
Take him away, somebody.”’ He looked after 
the handsome fellow, whom the sergeant duti- 
fully led away as one under tentative arrest, 
and his eyes twinkled; but his smile was kind. 

Later Sally begged, and was allowed, to 

visit the ne w arrival. In a cleared space at 
one end of the car, lighted by an oil lamp and 
warmed by a bucket brazier, on a cot covered 
with straw which showed under the blankets 
and pillows, lay a Madonnalike Fealian girl. 
Her beautiful black hair, meekly parted on a 
pale brow, fell in two long braids over her 
shoulders. She was pearly white, and her child- 
ish mouth sagged somewhat. But out of the 
pale and weary face shone a pair of eyes so 
sweet, so pure, so starlike, that Sally’s heart 
gave an upward bound at sight of them. 

The girl made a little, fluttering, welcoming 
motion of the hands, smiling ever so faintly. 
They looked at each other steadily, the-girl 
who was going to marry Buckleigh, and the 
girl who was the wife of one of Buckleigh’s 
miners. The sweet, shining eyes were telling 
Sally something—that same something Tren- 
ton had told her while they waited: that love 
is, after all, the greatest thing in the world. 
The girl turned her head and spoke in a soft 
whisper. ‘‘She wants you to hold the baby,” 
said Adele Bristow. 


RS.BRISTOW’S Parisian gown, which she 
l hadn’t had time to change, was rumpled, 
and her magnificent red hairhung heavily down. 
There were dark circles under her eyes, and 
she, too, was very pale. But, as one who holds 
a hard-won treasure, she clasped the newly 
born against the laces at her breast, smiling 
upon the downy black head. Even as she 
smiled the baby nuzzled and whimpered. 
Bristow, over her shoulder, laughed. 

His wife, thrusting the baby hurriedly into 
Sally’s arms, turned upon him like one at bay. 
A fiery color leaped into her cheeks, then faded, 
leaving her paler than before. ‘‘Oh! You— 
you big, blind, blundering brute!” she gasped. 
And she began to weep uncontrollably. 

Sally thrust the baby into his mother’s wait- 
ing arms and stared at the scene before her. 

Adele had sunk to the floor, but Bristow, in 
spite of her struggles, had lifted and was hold- 
ing her in his mighty grip. ‘‘There, there, 
honey!” He tried to soothe her. “‘I guess I 
was pretty awful to you at first, wasn’t I? But 
you stood by me like a brick, Adele, and I’m 
proud of you. You'll get your new limousine 
for last night’s work, my girl. I tell you, ’m 
proud of you; you can bea real woman—when 
you like.” 

“Tf you had ever really loved me,” she said 
stormily, ‘‘you’d know I always wanted to be 
real.” 

He looked down at her, his brows wrinkling 
in pained astonishment. ‘Ever really loved 
you? Woman, I’m crazy over you!” he said 
fiercely. ‘‘Haven’t I shown it plainly enough? 
Love you? Adele, I have loved you so greatly 
that I haven’t even asked or expected you to 
love me in return.” 

**But that’s just the trouble!” she wailed. 
“For I do! You think I care only for other 
things; and I have let you think so. But 
when the child—turned to me—like that—and 
you—and you—oh, Edgar, Edgar!” 

“‘T am twenty years older than you,” he re- 
minded her. ‘I look like a bear and—act like 
one sometimes, I’m afraid, Adele.” 

His voice was so humble that Adele laughed 
and cried together. ‘‘ All that,” she agreed, “‘is 
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The Secret of 


made the first of the pancakes that have since made her 
name a household word all over America. 


Her secret recipe was the envy of all the ‘‘mammy’”’ 
cooks on every near and far plantation—and today the 
secret of her wonderful recipe is yours. 


Not only is the recipe yours but the complete flour, ready- 
mixed with the powdered sweet milk. 


Nothing to add but water—nothing to do but bake! 


Think what that means to you 


—perfect pancake batter—always uniform—just by 
adding water 


—batter which has already in it just the right quantity 
of sweet milk in powder form 


—with just the right amount of purest baking powder 
—just the proper measure of the best possible wheat flour 
—with just enough extra quality corn flour added to 
make the cakes light and fluffy 

—with just a little dash of rice flour to make them 
brown richly and beautifully. 
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Perfect Pancakes (Ayounedicsdtis 
: water - the sweet milk 

Fifty-five years ago—’way down in Dixie—Aunt Jemima is in it in powdered 





Mix with 
COLD WATER 
ONLY 


Buying a package of Aunt 
Jemima's is like getting 
a bottle of milk free~ 

. the milk is already 


mixed in it. 
















SELF-RISING MIXTURE WwiTH 


orm. POWDERED MILK 


POMTIVELY WITHOUT BUTTER FAT 
TLh 4 Ors Net 




















And remember, you can also get Aunt Jemima’s Buck- 
wheat Flour with powdered milk and everything ready 
mixed in it—in the whzte package. 
















AUNT JEMIMA'S 
PANCAKE FLOUR 
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WITH Everything necessary for , eS en 
pertect pancakes is in f Tam as 


POWDERED SWEET MILK 


Look on the tops of packages 

Jor the coupon telling how to get 

the funny Aunt Jemima Rag 

, .¢ Doll Family for the little ones 

. Aunt Jemima Mills Company 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


pies Millers of Red Top and 
seeRee: Royal No. 10 Flours 


2a ger” 


the Hour, exactly accord. in Te 


ing to AuntJemimas, 
famous recipe, 
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CORN 
RICE 
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Buckwheat 


Aunt Jemima's Buckwheat 
Flour contains all the 
necessary ingredients ready- 
mixed-milkandall, 





Flour 
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SPECIAL RAG DOLL OFFER 





Send us this aompen, 3 tops of packages of either Aunt Jemima’s Pancake Flour 
or Buckwheat Flour, and 10c in stamps or coin, and we will send you, any- 
where in the United States, the Aunt Jemima Rag Doll Family (4 dolls). 


Aunt Jemima Mills Company, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Please send Rag Doll Family. 10c and 3 tops enclosed. 

















Copyright 1916 Meine : 


by Aunt Jemima 
Miils Co. 
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Cook or No Cook, Anybody can Do That. 


Although the Kewpie Cook, 
"Whose apron hangs before his legs, 
Is most expert with ham and eggs,"! 
he can make a Jell-O dessert as beautifully as if he had never 
“Wag the Chief” or the “Carpenter” could do it alone. For 


JELL 


doesn’t have to be cooked. All that is necessary is a package of 
Jell-O, a pint of boiling water, and somebody to put them together. 

And nothing else that is so delicious can be bought for anything 
like the Jell-O price—ten cents. While nearly everything has gone 
up in price the cost of the big Jell-O dessert is as low as ever. 

Put up in seven pure fruit flavors: Raspberry, Strawberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate, each 10 cents 
at grocers’. 

A tightly sealed waxed-paper bag, proof against moisture and 
air, encloses the Jell-O in each package and preserves the flavor 
in full strength. 

The first of an edition of ten million beautiful new Jell-O 
books will come from the presses this month. If you will send us 
your name and address we will see that you get one of the 
books promptly. 

THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 


done anything else. 





This is the package 











A remodeled farm house. If you wish to know how one 
woman solved the problem—see the December House Beautiful 


The House Beautiful 


Magazine’ 


Knowledge and taste 
Save dollars and waste 


Are you planning to build or remodel your house? 

Are you planning a little, inexpensive garage? 

Are you planning to refurnish your daughter’s room ? 

Are you planning a cosy, out-of-doors living room? 

Do you wish to make your home a little more attractive, more 
comfortable and more homelike each month? 


Before spending one penny on any improvements, small or large, 
from papering a room to laying out a garden, first take advantage of 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER: SEVEN MONTHS for $1.00 


*A splendid gift for the girl about to be married 
Regular rate $2.00 a year 25 cents a copy 
(Simply pin a dollar bill to coupon and mail today) 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Date 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1 for which seal THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for seven months to 


Name—_— = 


Street . City sea 


“(Fe oreign postage 55c extra; ra: Canadian postage 30c extra) 






































“Where the Young Child Was” 


(CONTINUED FROM = 58) 


Those are some of the reasons why 
I—why I—fell in love with you; why ?m— 
why I’m—still in love with you— Edgar — 

for at that the big man had swung her clear: off 
her feet. “N-no, I don’t think you’re a bit 
too rough. All right, you can buy me 
another frock if youwantto. . . N-no, it’s 
not; your beard’s perfectly beautiful, E dgar!” 

The door slid open noiselessly and a black 
curly head looked in. Seeing the coast clear, 
a lithe body followed; then the boyish husband 
was on his knees beside the cot. Such a look 
as passed between the two young creatures 
over their baby’s fuzzy poll! 

Sally’s eyes stung with sudden uncontrolla- 
ble tears. Love was, indeed, the greatest thing 
in the world, only—she hadn’t got it. She was 
to have, instead, all that the terrible power of 
money can summon up for such as have the 
key of gold—splendid things, pe rfectly palpa- 
ble things, such as one can put one’s hands on. 
As if she had weighed and tasted them, and 
found them wanting—dust and ashes—her liv- 
ing spirit rose up within her at that moment and 
rejected them, crying aloud for its larger and 
diviner he pritage. She knew that Buckleigh 
had no part in that heritage; the thought of 
him affected her like a nightmare; sheer panic 
terror came upon her. 

“No! Ican’t! I can ’t! Not for the whole 
world!” she thought. ‘‘Oh, what’s happening 
to me, what’s the matter with me? ’m—I’m 
being pushed outside of everything. I can’t 
take the money—and I can’t get the love!”’ 


quite true. 


TOR the first time in her pleasant life there 
had come to her a moment wherein the spirit 
experienced its aloneness in the universe—saw 
all the petty barriers it had built against that 
solitude crumble, because they had not been 
fashioned of the one imperishable stuff. 

Bristow and his wife had forgotten her pres- 
ence, forgotten everything save that they had 
found each other. The young Italian had eyes 
only for his own; the little mother thought 
only for the sweet miracle which exalted her 
above the earth. No, there was no place here 
for Sally. She crept away. 

The thought of meeting Buckleigh’s eyes 
just then was unbearable. She couldn’t go 
back to the car. Everybody seemed to have 
retired. It was very still. Down the track she 
could see the flare of the deserted fire, and to 
this she made her way, grateful for the warmth 
and solitude. 

Over in the east the cold, gray light grew 
slowly. Indescribable desolation weighed 
upon her. Oh, where was that Sally Compton 
who had found life so pleasant such a little 
while ago, a girl whom everyone had seemed 
to care for? Gone, and all her gay careless 
surface brightness gone with her! She hud- 
dled down on a log dragged into the radius of 
the fire, pulled her furs farther up about her 
face, and wept heartbrokenly. 

“Sally Compton!” exclaimed a_ horrified 
voice. ‘‘What are you doing out here? Trying 
to freeze? Who’s looking after you anyhow?” 
Hoban glared at her indignantly. 

““Nin-nobody,” gulped Sally, summoning 
her pride to her rescue and trying not to sniff 
too audibly. ‘I’m qui-quite capable of ta- 
taking care of myself, thank you!” 

“You look like it!” said he scornfully. 
“Darrell’s just turned in—thought you were in 
bed of course. Where’s Buckleigh? W hy isn’t 
he looking after you, I'd like to know?” Jeal- 
ousy lent his pleasant voice an acrid note new 
to it. 

Sally looked up at him listlessly. 
going to be disagreeable,” 
can go away.” 

Hoban hesitated. ‘‘Look here!” said he 
painfully, ‘‘I’d like you to understand that 
my being here isn’t exactly my own fault. 
Darrell didn’t know you’d be annoyed—and 
I couldn’t tell him, could 1? And then again, I 
couldn’t very well refuse to come without ap- 
pearing churlish and running the risk of hurt- 
ing his feelings.’ 

“No,” agreed Sally lifelessly, “‘ 
pose you could.’ 

Sally,” said he, flushing, ‘‘you have never 
given mea chance to ask you why you seemed 
to suddenly dislike me—after we’d been—well, 
say, friends. But I’ve wondered at times if 
you might have thought I was chump enough to 
think you cared for me, when you didn’t. I 
never blamed you for not caring; how could I? 
But what hurt was that you should use such 
methods to prove it to me. I do not believe 
you ever acted like that to any human being 
save only myself; why? For Iam sure that a 
sincere and honest affection, such as mine has 
always been for you, could never be considered 
an insult. Yet you seemed to think so.” He 
looked at her steadily, and there was that in 
his fine face which carried conviction of truth. 
‘“*T did believe for a time that you might care. 
I hoped it with all my heart, because I cared 
so much myself. I do not think that belief 
and that hope dishonored either you or my- 
self,” he ended with simple and manly dignity. 


“Tf you're 
she suggested, “‘you 


I don’t sup- 


SOMETHING of her dumb and stricken 
misery came to him. Hiseyes grew troubled. 
He drew a little nearer. 

‘“‘Sally,” said he earnestly, ‘‘my love for you 
gives me the right to say what I’m going to 
say: If you aren’t quite sure of the step before 
you, hold back. Don’t imperil your happiness. 
I don’t say this because I have any hope for 
myself, for [haven’t. But because I want more 
than anything on earth to see you happy. And 
you needn’t be sorry for me, when you come to 
think of it, Sally. I’m proud of loving you. I 
shall be the better man for it.” 

Sally sat bolt upright. His words went 
whirling through her head. Because of idle 
rumors to which her own jealous fancy lent 
weight, she had let him go. She had misjudged 


and misunderstood. He a flirt with a waiting 
list! He vain and light! He sure that every 
girl he chose to beckon to would come at his 
nod! Terrified that she might be only one of 
many, she had indeed spared no pains to make 
him understand she wished none of him; that 
had been the only solace to a smarting pride, a 
wounded love. Hurt and indignant, he had 
gone. And then Buckleigh had come. 
She remembered Buckleigh’s cold, hard face, 
his eyes of granite, when all others had been 
touched to a tender and human emotion. 


AR, far away, from over the intervening hills, 
came a long faint screech. The relief was 
coming. In a few hours, parting company at 
the station farther on, Buckleigh’s car would 
be flying farther and farther from Hoban, and 
nearer and inevitably nearer to the Two Bar 
B ranch and those Christmas festivities so 
cleverly arranged for her benefit. The two 
stared at each other. 

“T hate to go away, never expecting to see 
you again, and not part friends, Sally. It’s 
just a little hard on me, isn’t it? Won’t you be 
friends at least?’ pleaded the soldier. 

Then Sally Compton spoke: ‘‘ What I most 
wonder at,”’ said she severely, ‘‘is the vast, im- 
measurable, terrifying, monumental stupidity 
of men!” 

Hoban stared, as well he might. 

“The sheer, unbelievable, incredible stupid- 
ity,’ Sally repeated firmly, ‘‘of men. They— 
just take things for granted—and they go 
away—and leave things like that—and they 
haven’t even sense enough to come back and 
find out if there isn’t some mistake—on their 
own part of course. Under such circumstances 
and in the face of such stupidity,” she de- 
manded tragically, ‘‘ what is a poor, bewildered 
girl to do?” 

“Huh! I shouldn’t waste my good sympa- 
thy,” said Hoban dryly, ‘‘on the poor, bewil- 
dered girl, if I were you. The poor, bewildered 
girl, as you call her’ ’—he fixed her with a stern, 
accusing eye—‘‘usually sends the man to 
Coventry—she and heaven alone know why; 
and when she’s got him there safe and fast, 
w hy, she—marries a millionaire! Sensible, 
isn’t she?” 

“Oh! Does she though? Only when she’s 
perfectly sure and certain that the right man— 
I mean the other man—went to Coventry on 
his own hook, Captain Austin Hoban, and stays 
there because he chooses to stay there. Be- 
cause he never cared. Sensible, wasn’t he? 

““A fat lot she knows about it,” said he de- 
risively, “‘if that’s all she knows! I hate to 
think any girl could be downright dyed-in- 
the- wool silly.’ 

“Do you?” said she tartly. ‘Well, she’s 
dyed-in-the-wool silly—to match him, if you 
like!”? Her temper was rising. 

“Oh, what’s the difference, if only they’re 
happy fools together?” said he wearily. 
“Sally,” his eyes pleaded for him, ‘‘I haven’t 
the ghost of a right to ask you, of course, but— 
are you really going to marry that fellow Buck- 
leigh?”’ He couldn’t keep some of his pain 
from creeping into his voice. 

“You have no right in this world to ask me, 
of course,” she said with asperity; “but, as 
you have asked me, why—I don’t mind telling 
you that I haven’t been asked—yet. 





HE CONSIDERED that soothing “yet.” 
‘Are you going to marry him?” he de- 
manded bluntly. 

Sally’s temper flared. ‘‘I wonder,” 
spiritedly, “how you’d like a little gentle 
cross-examination yourself? Let’s see: Are 
you going to marry Colonel Arkwright’s daugh- 
ter, Captain Hoban, or are you only flirting? 
Aren’t you generally—flirting? People have 
told me so. And you did flirt with me, you 
know!” 

“Whoever told you that,” said he hotly, 
‘told you a thumping lie! And I was not flirt- 
ing with you! You’ve had experience enough, 
I should think, to be able to tell the false from 
the real. But that’s neither here nor there. 
You haven’t answered my question: Arg you 
going to marry Buckleigh?”’ 

“T told you he hadn’t asked me. 

** Are you going to marry Buckleighi “aa 

“How can I unless —— 

“Are you going to marry Buckleigh?”’ 
orably. 

“Well, then, zo, if you will know!” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Ves! There!” furiously. 

“Well, then, are you going to marry me? 

“W hy,” Said she, scandalized, “‘you haven’t 
asked me.’ 

“Tf I do ask you, will you?” 

“But you haven’t asked me!” 

“Well, I do now,” said he with vast pa- 
tience. ‘Sally, I have always loved you; I 
shall always love you. I thought once—and 
now something bids me hope again—that you 
might care for me. Sally, if that hope is true, 
will you marry me?” 

“This,” murmured Sally wickedly, “is so 
sudden! e She glanced up at him i A lg 

“You must give me time to ——” 

“*“—_waste on some other old bald-headed 
didies: of a millionaire while I’m on tenter- 
hooks?” said he grimly. ‘Nothing doing! 
Guess again. 

“T reckon,” said Sally easier “that 

I'd better guess of course, hadn’t I 

“You mean you will?” His tone was in- 
credulous. 

“I mean,” said Sally bravely, ‘that I’d 
never, never be happy in this world, or maybe 
in the next one either—if I couldn’t!”’ And 
then: “Austin! For heaven’s sake, Austin! 
Somebody ll see!” 

“Let ’em!” 


said she 


inex- 
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‘here the Young Child Was” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 


“Austin,” said she, against his cheek— 
‘Austin, you mustn’t think too much of me, 
really. I did believe all sorts of things against 
you; I did behave abominably to you; I did 
intend to—to take what Mr. Buckleigh offered. 
I thought you didn’t care and that I might as 
well take all I could get for—for myself. But— 
I heard Adele Bristow—-say some things to the 
doctor a while ago, and I saw that dear little 
Italian girl looking at her husband over the 
baby’s head, and—I knewright then I couldn’t. 
No, I just couldn’t. You understand?” 

He held her closer. ‘‘ We'll have a Christmas 
party for that blessed baby after a while, but 
just at present you’re going to be sent to bed.” 
Then he bundled her up and carried her back 
to the car; and in the shadow of the platform 
he kissed her again. 

The porter, knocking at her door, awoke 
her some hours later. She found everybody 
finishing a very late breakfast. A subdued 
joyousness radiated from every face except 
Buckleigh’s 

“Everybody visits the Christmas baby!” 
said the doctor, buttoning his greatcoat. ‘“‘ My 
wife’s already christened him ‘Noel,’ and his 
mother’s made it ‘Noello.’ And, say, every 
man jack on the trains has chipped in on his 
Christmas present. You three wise men from 
the east United States want to chip in too?” 

Buckleigh wrote a check perfunctorily. ‘“‘To 
be saved up against the time they'll be striking 
in the mine,” said he cynically. 

“The hair of the dog,’ Bristow reminded 
him, ‘‘is good for the bite. You other Magi 
in on this?” 


HEY were—so boyishly, so wholeheartedly 

that Sally’s heart was lifted. After all, she 
reflected happily, it’s a good place, this world, 
and people, when they forget things and re- 
member they’re all just folks together, come 
near being what God wants them to be. 

“T owe that baby a good sized bill myself,” 
said the doctor, smiling at his wife, who smiled 
back and slipped her hand in the crook of his 
big arm. 

Miners, soldiers, railroad men, fell into line 
behind the doctor and his party. They massed 
around the sliding doors, which the doctor 
pushed aside. 

“And when they werecome . . . they sawthe 
young child with Mary his mother, and fell down, 


and worshipped him: and when they had opened 
their treasures, they presented unto him gifts; 
gold, and frankincense, and myrrh.” 

One saw in the lamplighted interior, as in a 
cave’s mouth, outlined by the glittering white- 
ness without, the straw-covered cot; beside it 
a handsome, foreign, shepherd-looking man; 
on it a pale, pretty girl, holding to her bosom a 
baby. At sight of all those eyes she flinched a 
little, but, seeing them all so good and friendly 
and reverent, she smiled, Madonna-wise, and 
spoke to her man. 

Awkwardly, but with tender carefulness, he 
lifted the rosy child. ‘Noel!’ said the Italian 
softly, and held him high for all to see. 

“Noel! Noel! Noel!’ echoed the men out- 
side, uncovered in the snow. 


i RISTOW, blinking suspiciously, gave the 
Christmas offering, to which all had con. 
tributed; and the little mother, with sweet 
wisdom, took again her baby and laid his small 
hand upon the gift; then she held up the wee 
fist, and the tiny fingers of a sudden outspread 
wide; one might think they blessed. At that, 
in spite of the doctor, they cheered him heartily. 
Pushed forward by his mates, an Italian 
with a sweet and ringing barytone began to 
sing for him the old, old, lovely Christmas 


hymn: A deste, Fideles, 
Leti, triumphantes! 
Venite, venite, in Bethlehem! 


Adele crept closer to the big doctor’s side, to 
be encircled in his arm. McLachlin, beaming, 
patted a soldier on the shoulder brotherly. The 
Pittsburgh millionaire, with uplifted head, 
smiled dreamily, being for a happy moment 
back again with the little lost wife of his youth. 
And Sally Compton, her eyes full of exquisitely 
happy tears, put her hand openly into Hoban’s, 
careless of who saw. How had she ever, ever’ 
thought she could so trust it to any other? 

“You see?” she whispered, looking up at 
him adoringly. 

“T see,” he whispered back, and closed his 
hand moe her Singers loverlike. 


Up ona up and up, davies the Gutt aden, 
soaringly, like the lark at heaven’s gate: 
Gloria! Gloria! In excelsis Deo! 
Venite, adoremus! Venite, adoremus! Venite, 
adoremus, Dominum! 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


dashed toward us, holding in one arm some 
cherished toys. The other arm was in a sling 
and he limped as he ran, but his face was radi- 
ant as he climbed on the step of my chair, quite 
unabashed, piling his toys on my lap and fling- 
ing an arm about my knees to steady himself, 
while he talked excitedly on. 

““So Santa’s been good to you?” queried the 
doctor. 

“Ves, sir, you bet he has; and I’se coming 
back next year if I can get hurted or somefing.” 

The doctor’s eyes gleamed. 

Suddenly oppressed by the heat I threw 
back my wraps and the light caught the sheen 
of my soft, gray gown and flashed on the tiny 
rhinestone buckle at my breast. The child’s 
quick eye caught the sparkle and he looked won- 
deringly at me as he reached up and touched 
my silken scarf. ‘‘You’se a pretty lady,” he 
said earnestly; then turning to the doctor he 
asked with a puzzled little frown: ‘‘Is she your 
lady—the lady as you fights for?” 

The nurse laughed, but the doctor let his 
hand fall gently on the tangled curls and he 
answered as man to man. “Not really mine, 
Bobbie, but I’ve fought for her as hard as I 
knew how and now she is going to leave me.’ 

Supper was over; my nurse had left the 
ward. I sat in the soft glow of my shaded 
droplight, waiting, listening for the step I 
knew would come. Just as the clock chimed 
the half hour of seven, the familiar tap sounded 
on my door. In the eagerness of my welcome 
I rose, quite forgetful of my weakness. For 
one brief minute I stood facing the doctor, 
then my knees crumpled like paper under me 
and I would have fallen, but he caught me and 
helped me to my chair. 

I looked up in confusion, expecting a re- 
proof, and was startled by the white look in his 
face. All the joy of the afternoon seemed to 
have drdpped from him, leaving a great weari- 
ness of body and soul. 

“Vou have had bad news,” I said breath- 
lessly. ‘‘Tell me what it is.” 

‘My father is very ill, and I have been sent 
for,” he said. ‘‘I leave tonight. I hoped,’ he 
added gently, “‘you would think of us in some 
odd hours.” 


E DREW upachair and sat down wearily. 
3 I reached out an impulsive hi andand laid it 
over his as it rested on hig knee. ‘‘I will think of 
you, and pray that you may be givenstrength.”’ 

A silence fell between us wherein he seemed 
so breathlessly near that I knew some priceless 
thing had brushed my soul as it passed out of 
my life forever. In his face, too, was the far- 
away, wistful look of one who views joys that 
were never meant for him. 

He took my hand between his and re 
gently, as one would speak to a little child. 
have been much gratified by your progress in 
the last two weeks. I have just written to your 
family that you will be well enough to return 
to your home early in the new year.” 


I was surprised at this news and sat staring 
at him, scarce knowing what to say. ‘Will 
you be back before I go?” I asked. 

“Probably not. The house is quiet now and 
I can well be spared. It is a very good time 
for me to make up some of the vacations I have 
lost in the last few years, and I feel I must stay 
with my father as long as possible.”’ 

Again the silence fell. I broke it at last by 
telling him the story of my day. ‘‘It has been 
such a happy day. I wonder why happy days 
always seem so short, and why they usually 
end in sadness.”’ 


T IS the light and shade which seems nec- 
essary for our growth,” he answered. ‘And 
if some strange, sweet happiness must end with 
a crash of pain—why, the thing to do is to re- 
member the joy, and forget as best we may 
the stinging sorrow. Time your nurse was 
coming to put you to bed,” he said, rising. 
“Oh,” I exclaimed, ‘ ‘there is so much to sz ay. 
I want to thank you for your kindness; you 
have been so patient, so wonderful; I owe you 
so much; there is no way in which I can ever 
pay you ‘the debt of gratitude I owe.’ 


“There can be no debt between friends,’ he 


answered. 

“‘T hope you all will miss me; please try to 
miss me a little,”’ I continued eagerly. 

“Miss you? Heaven knows we will miss 
you!” I looked up, startled at the tense note 
in his voice, but he continued quickly as he 
laid a book on my table: ‘Just a little Christ- 
mas book, so you will remember us.” 

As the door closed behind him I caught up 
the little book. ‘‘Catchwords of Cheer” was 
the title I read, and opening it I saw these 
words written on the fly leaf: ‘‘To one who 
has endured hardness as a good soldier, with 
the hope that you will ‘press on toward the 
mark of your high calling,’ from your friend 
and physician.” 


There have been many Christmas Days 
since then, the years bringing with them 
changes both sad and glad. I have never seen 
again the kindly faces of those who ministered 
to me then; but always as the twilight of 
Christmas falls across the confusion of the d ay 
there comes to me the haunting echo of pain 
in a brave man’s voice and the memory of the 
answering pain in my own heart. Yet that 
Christmas Day, heralded by sobs in the morn- 
ing and ushered out by sobs at night, stands 
forth in my memory as my happiest Christmas 
Day—the day on which there came to me new 
visions of service, new desires to fulfill the 
beautiful message of peace and good will, a 
higher determination to live in that Spirit of 
Love which flooded our world with the Christ 
Child’s birth; for on that day I realized, by 
the gracious ministry there, the true meaning 
of Christmas—an unselfish interest in the 
happiness of others, a generous giving that ex- 
pects no return. 
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The directions inside this blue 
wrapper will tell you— 


—how to save yourself from back-break- 
ing drudgery. 

—how to keep your hands out of scalding 
suds. 


—how to get along without filling your 
laundry with steam and odor. 


—how to have your clothes on the line 
earlier. 


—how to make them last longer. 
—how to keep them sweet and clean. 


—how to save your time and energy in 
all housework. 


These directions will tell you all this because they 
tell how to use P. anD G.—The White Naphtha 
Soap properly. 


This soap is made of such extraordinarily good 
materials and contains such efficient dirt movers 
not found in ordinary soap that it is able to loosen 
and dissolve dirt simply by contact. It does not 


have to be helped by hard rubbing. 


This soap is so high grade, so white, so thorough 
that clothes do not have to be boiled continually to 
bleach out any discoloration from soap or dirt. 


This soap lathers so freely that it works in cold 
water as in warm; in hard water as in soft. 


This soap is so free from the injurious materials in 
ordinary soap and saves so much rubbing and boil- 
ing that clothes are not worn out in the washing. 


This soap works so much faster than ordinary 
soap in all kinds of cleaning that it will make your 
everyday work much easier. 


Why not get a cake, read the directions and give 
it a trial? It costs no more than ordinary yellow 
soap. 


P. ano G.—The White | 
Naphtha Soap 
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LA lavfreld. Sfarvish in this beautiful painting pictures the spirit of Dyers Kiss -a breath o mountain 


air= the fragrance of blossoms. DyerKiss, that most engagingly Grench 9, perfumes, created hy the great 
c ™ a a , Ws : > - . 


) P & ° / - ’ - —z > . a an 4~ . A a Ie ‘ 
Ruisian modernist, Kerkoff himself. Dhere is no perfume quite Like that of Dyers Kiss ~ for there is none 
with quite its fragrance of individualily-none with quite us appeal to those who are both particular and smart! 


Alfred A Smith Gmpany Sole Umporters Nw “ork. City 
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THE PAINTINGS IN 
THIS NUMBER id 


What May be Done With F | | Hanis of Ttf¢-Toht 
Them tt | | f J y- J 


LL four of the paintings in one magazine 
may be preserved by placing them loosely 
between the leaves of a large scrapbook, or the 
pages in a scrapbook may be cut back to within 
about three-quarters of an inch or an inch of 
the binding and the pictures pasted to these cut 
edges. Strips of mending tape may be used to 
hold the pages in more firmly. The tape should 
be put on both sides and should be allowed to 
extend beyond the cut edge onto the Home 
JOURNAL page part way, so that the page will 
not break at the joining. Only two of the pic- 
tures from one magazine may be framed, how- 
ever, and, as each of you will have a personal 
preference, we are showing you below how all 
four pictures may be framed. . -ofe eed é 
For the “‘ Head of Christ”’ we used Dennison’s 


picture binding in Circassian walnut, with a HAA 


thin dull gilt lining. For the other three pic- 
@ 
U \ zz @ 


tures we used wood moldings. The ‘‘ Madonna” 
looks especially well in a dull greenish-gold 
The Supreme Dessert 
Six Fruit-Juice Flavors in Vials 


frame costing one dollar and sixty cents. For 

“Europa” we used a dull black frame with 
gold at the inner and outer margins, costing 
one dollar and eighty-five cents. For the 
“Pieta” a carved wood with a dull gilt finish 
was chosen. This frame cost one dollar and 
thirty-five cents. The “‘Head of Christ’? may 

Mr. O. E. Glidden, for 17 years the 

leading gelatine expert, has perfected 

a new dessert. He calls it Jiffy-Jell. 

Some men who produce a rare- 

grade gelatine have built this plant 

at Waukesha. It’s a white enamel 

kitchen. And there Mr. Glidden makes 


also be framed in wood molding; and a Circas- 
sian walnut with a narrow dull gilt lining may 

this jelly dessert, the like of which never 
was tasted. 
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O over your Christmas 
list. For those to whom 
| you wish to give something 
| that combines good taste, 
| beauty and utility, what can 











| be had for one dollar and ninety cents. Ora 
dull gold frame may be selected. The picture 
binding costs ten cents a roll; two rolls, one 
Circassian walnut and a roll of gilt, are needed. 
| The prices are based on those offered by a 
| Philadelphia shop and may vary in other cities. 
| 





approach a Waterman’s 
Ideal Fountain Pen? It 
lasts for years, perpetuating 
the Christmas sentiment, 


and more and more empha- 
sizing its value as an article 
of everyday convenience. 


| At Best Dealers’ Everywhere 
Plain finish or beautifully 
| | mounted gold and silver holders, 
| in all sizes and styles. What- 
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ever you wish to pay, little or 
much, you can give the gen- 
|| uine Waterman’s Ideal, recog- 
| nized the world over as the 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 





standard fountain pen. 


He makes the flavors from the fruit 
itself. Not one is artificial. He simply 
concentrates the pure fruit juice, until 
all the flavor in a quart of fruit will go 
into a rather small vial. 


Write for Illustrated Gift Folder 
and Introduction Card to Dealer 
Self-filling, Safety, Pocket or Reg- 
ular types—$2.50, $4.00, $5.00, up 
to $150.00. Exchanged after Christ- 
mas to suit any hand. 





Circassian Brown Picture Binding Was 


L. E. Waterman Company Used, With Narrow Gilt Line 





Petsersegy Ana: Each flavor is exactly like the fruit 

ra Se itself, because it is made from the fruit. 

San Francisco ML So Jiffy-Jell gets a delightful tang and 
Montrea. ty 


Buenos Aires 


savor, new in gelatine desserts. 
London 














Each fruit-juice flavor—concentrated 
—is corked in a separate vial. Thus it 
keeps its freshness until used. 

You don’t add the flavor until the 
jell has partly cooled. So the boiling 
water, which dissolves the gelatine for 
you, doesn’t scald and kill the natural 
fruit-juice flavor. Learn what a dif- 
ference that makes. 





Dainty 
Gift Box 

















32 Prize For This We Used a Carved Wood Frame 
With Antique Gold Finish 
Yokes 


1 eee re ee ee eae 


The biggest Yoke 
Book; contains 32 stun- 
; ning new yokes for Gowns, Waists 
or Underwear. The illustrations are extra large, 
showing enlarged stitches. With each yoke are 
complete simple directions. On sale everywhere 
for 10c, by mail 12c. 


Ww RICHARDSON’S 
R. M. C. Cordonnet, Art. 65 4 
Green Label Crochet Cotton 
This is the genuine, mercerized, washable Cordon- 
net Crochet Cotton—the choice of experts. Made in 
White Sizes—3, 5, 10, 15, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80. 

Ecru Sizes—3, 5, 10, 15, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60. 
Price 10c a ball everywhere, or by mail 12c. 





Jiffy-Jell comes sweetened 
and colored, ready for instant 
use. Simply dissolve with 
boiling water, then add the 
vial of flavor. 


Then you have from a package six or eight dishes of a won- 
derful dessert. You have your choice of six flavors. And the 
Jiffy-Jell dessert can be made in fifty forms—with nuts or fruits, 
with whipped cream or without. 











This is the package. Be sure that 

















Snecial Offer you get it. This rare-grade gelatine 
p with flavors in vials comes in no 
If your dealer does not carry R. M. C. Green 
Label Crochet Cotton, send us your order for 5 other form. 
or more balls at 10c each and we will send you A Dull Greenish-Gold Looked * m Fe 
the book of “32 Prize Yokes” Free or your choice Best on This It will give you a new conception 
of the pg arn ae of this fruity, quick dessert. It will = 
Complete Crochet, No. 1 Bedspread, No. 6 i crown a thousand dinners for you, 3 
——— Crochet, No. 2 Tatting, No. 7 th ] th t d li «iG 8 
gings and Insertions, No.3 Embroidery Book, No. 9 when you iearn what a delicacy an wes ba 
Crochet Yokes, No. 4 Prize Yokes, No. 10 . t sg ll SAUKES ita a. = 
These are the best and most up-to-date books instant can prepare. e your iP Co 
published. They are 10c each (i2c¢ by mail) if grocer to send it now. —e, “: Sy 
purchased separately. 








FREE BOOKS! 

Save the round green labels from the balls of R. M. C. 
Art. 65 Cordonnet, or Art. 35 Perle Crochet Cotton. We 
will give you any one of the abeve books ‘‘Free’’ in 

J exchange for 10 green labels with 4c in stamps. 

RICHARDSON SILK CO., Dept. 2019, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Makers of Richardson's Spool and Embroidery Silks. 

Jealers:—Write for Special Proposition. 


FREE Trial 





Raspberry—Strawberry— Cherry 
Orange—Lemon— Lime 
Your Choice, 1242 cts. per Package 

















Write for big new catalog with reduced prices. Postpaid free. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. C, Statesville, N. C. 
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Band Christmas is 


Pe the Best Thermos|\ 
RAST > DayofAll! } 


Here is the ideal gift. 
Handsome and practical, it 
delights every one, giving years 
of perfect service at or away 
from home, day or night, in 
freezing or scorching weather. 


For the Motorist : 
Doubles the pleasure of touring and 
pays for itself in a few trips—that’s 
the Thermos Motor Restaurant 
Savings can go for tires and gasoline. 

For the Outing 
You just wouldn’t think of starting 
for the picnic in the woods or at the 
shore without cold drinks in Thermos. 

For the Hunter 
On a raw day a hot draught from the 
Thermos Bottle makes you. forget 
you’re wet and tired. 

For the Yachtsman 
When the sail bellies out as the sul- 
try breeze springs up, cold grape juice 
from the Thermos Boitle is delicious. 

For the Business Man 
When you are reading late, you can 
have piping hot coffee right at hand 
in the Thermos Jug. 

For the Aged 
A tempting cold beverage in the 
Thermos Jug is welcome to callers 
and is of great convenience for the 
aged and infirm. 

For the Worker 
When whistles blow, the Thermos 
Lunch Kit means a home cooked meal 
with steaming coffee. Refreshing, 
no hurry, extra time for a smoke. 

For the Bedroom 
There is no need to leave the bed at 
night to get a cold, pure, refreshing 
drink. It is ready at arm’s length in 
the Thermos Jug. And for the sick, 
of course, Thermos is invaluable. 

For the Invalid 
Save grandmother’s steps. Chilled, 
pure drinking water is always in 
stantly ready in the Thermos Carafe. 

For the Golfer 
At the “‘nineteenth” hole the cold 
fruit punch in the Thermos Bottle 
is always an attraction. 

For the Student 
At recess the Thermos School Kit is 
opened, and there is hot bouillon, tea 


} 




















or coffee for the school boy and girl. 
For the Household 


Handsome, practical and adaptable 9 


is the Thermos Carafe on the dining 
table. 


For the Fisherman 
While waiting for the big ones to 
bite, a drink of cold orange-juice, 
lemonade or tea from the Thermos 
Botile is splendid. 


For the Office 
For the doctor’s outer waiting room, 
the executive’s desk, reception rooms 
for visitors, etc., the Thermos Carafe 
for iced water is most appropriate. 


THERMOS 


serves you right — food or drink 
hot without fire—cold without ice 
All temperature-retaining bottles are not 
Thermos, There are many imitations but only 
one real, genuine Thermos. Reliable dealers 
are proud to show you the THERMOS 
trade mark plainly stamped on every piece. 
Keeps hot 24 hours. Keeps cold 72 hours. 

Winner of the Grand Prize at 

every International Exposition. 
American Thermos Bottle Co. 
35-37 West 31st Street New York 


In Canada: Toronto. 
Factory: Norwich, Conn. 



































‘The 
Gift Problem 


Its Happiest Solution 


HIS year Santa Claus won’t 
work so hard as usual. The 
postman will absorb his duties. 

Many thousands of people who 
want to give really worth-while 
Christmas presents to their friends 
will order subscriptions for THE 
LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, THE SAT- 
URDAY EVENING Post and THE 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. Whydon’t 
you do likewise? Besides being 
greatly appreciated, they are gifts 
which will be a repeated reminder 
of the giver throughout the year. 

Winter by winter the volume 
of these gift subscriptions has 
grown by the proverbial leaps and 
bounds— perhaps the best evidence 
of the happy solution they offer 
for the vexing Christmas problem. 

One of the wonderful, full- 
page color reproductions of world- 
famous paintings, of which several 
will appear in each issue of the 
HoME JOURNAL during 1917, would 
in itself be a handsome gift. 

Any one of the several serials to 
appear in THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post during the new year will 
alone subsequently sell in book 
form for $1.25. 

The man or woman who grows 
things or who raises stock—from 
the products of the tiny flower 
garden to those of the big ranch— 
may get one idea worth hundreds 
of dollars out of a single issue of 
THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 

All you’ve got to do is to send us 
the order, and then forget it. We’ll 
do everything else. 

Make out a list of those whom 
you want to remember, and send 
it to us with a check or a money 
order. On Christmas morning 
each of these friends will receive 
the first copy on the subscription 
and a beautiful, illuminated four- 
page announcement (measuring 6 
by 9 inches and bearing your name) 
in a sealed envelope, stating that 
the periodical is to come for the 
ensuing year. 

The announcements for the 
HoME JOURNAL and for THE SAT- 
URDAY EVENING Post are paint- 
ings by Maxfield Parrish, and that 
for THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
is a painting illustrating Dickens’ 
“Christmas Carol’’—all beauti- 
fully illuminated. . 

Send $1.50foreither THE LADIES’ 
HoME JOURNAL or THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post, and $1 for THE 
CouNntTRY GENTLEMAN (in Canada 
$1.75 for any one). 

Order now, and then forget “ that 
Christmas-present list.” 














WINDOW SHADES 


Made in 14-varieties, of- 
fering a choice for every D 
f purpose—at every price 
















ORE Columbias are hung in the 

tasteful homes of the country than 

perhaps any other shades. For in 
addition to the wide variety of rich and 
mellow colorings, Columbia Shades have 
distinctive style and a_ characteristic 
quality that lend a new charm to your 
home. 
When you say ‘‘COLUMBIA” to your 
dealer, he will show you many exclu- 
sive features—such as the enclosed roller 
end that is dust-proof and rust-proof— 
the handsome electro nickel or copper 
plated fixtures and ring-pull—the handy 
package in which the shade comes with 
slat in the hem and all the fixtures 
READY-TO-HANG. And you will see 
why it pays in service and satisfaction 
to say ‘‘Columbia’’ when you buy win- 
dow shades. 


THE COLUMBIA MILLS, Inc. 
New York City, 


World’s Largest Makers 
of Shades. Branches in 


WC the Principal Cities. 


On the roller-end, 
you will find the 
name—COLUMBIA 
—stamped into the 
metal. Always look 
for this identifying 
mark of quality on 
every window shade 
you buy. 
























































Don’t Let It Get This Far! 


At the first sign of sore throat, see to it that 
your child gargles with a solution of Dioxogen 
and water. Nine sore throats out of ten can be 
instantly stopped by such use of Dioxogen. 


A little Dioxogen and water used morning 
and evening makes a remerkably 
efficacious mouth wash and puri- 
fier—a protection to the teeth, 
and a safeguard against those 
diseases originating in the mouth 
and teeth. 

The Dioxogen habit is a good one 


to teach your child and to acquire 
for yourself, 


Dioxogen 


ts the family safeguard— pure, harmless, 
thorough—no alcohol, no poison. Have 
it always in your home. 


The Oakland Chemical Co., 10 Astor Pl., N.Y. 











FUN AND INSTRUCTION 
In Paster Stamp Books 
KNOW ABOUT LIBRARY 


Twentydifferent books; ships, animals, flowers, people, 
etc. Twelve beautiful colored stamps with each book. 


10c each. OWLET LIBRARY 


Stiff covers. Twenty-four colored stamps with each. 
Oc per volume. 10 books in box $1.00. 
Postpaid on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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 .. Bs} BX ae HAT more exquisite Gitt for Her Christmas - 
) BRB  }&©§3©| oe AS than Community Plate— either a new outfit for her table, or perhaps ; 
2) those few special pieces she wants for occasions. 
- She knows—every woman knows Community Plate; its beautiful” 
igns, its assured quality, and the position it holds with the most distinguished 
ilies of America and England. | 
Among the many patrons of Community Plate may be mentioned Mrs. O. Ai, 
Belmont, Lady Randolph Churchill, Mrs. Oliver Harriman, Mrs. F. C. Have- 


eyer, Mrs. Honoré Palmer, Countess Cadogan, Marchioness of Dufferin, . 
Ars. Reginald C. Vanderbilt. 


Teaspoons $5.00 the Dozen 


At your service for 50 years 
RY 


. people, 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LTD., ONEIDA,'N. Y.. Canadiaiy’Plantr, Wik tee te Falls, Ont. 


‘ ! , j 7] 
of Oneida Commumty Reliance late (25 year service) dnd Oneida Community Par Plate {10 yed service) 
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Start your boy right by selecting the right kind of reading for him. 
His companions, health and habits must be watched carefully, but what 


he reads influences him most of all. 


choose dangerous literature. 


Left to himself, he is likely to 


There is one publication that furnishes the right kind of literature to 


help mold your boy into the right kind of man. 
help you to guard and guide his reading. 


Let The American Boy 


Place one copy in his hand 


and it will diminish his desire for harmful novels and morbid stories. 


You don’t have to urge him to read The American Boy—he will want 
to. It appeals to all that is square and clean and manly in him. 





“‘the biggest, brightest, best magazine 
for boys in all the worl 


If you could see the hundreds of vol- 
untary letters we get from boys 8 to 18 
years old, you would realize w hata great 
service we are performing for our 500,000 
readers and their parents. Many grown 
men tell us that American Boy influence 
has been their chief help to success. 


The American Boy is just the mag- 
azine that any live, normal, spirited, 
inquisitive, fun-loving boy wants. 

It is edited by men who are grown-up 
boys. It provides thrills without being 
sensational; it teaches without preach- 
ing; it amuses without being coarse; 
it is lively, interesting, inspiring, con- 
structive. 

Everything under the sun that inter- 
ests and inspires, that amazes and amuses 
a real boy is in The American Boy in 
the course of a year. 


There’s a serial about ‘‘ Mark Tidd,” 
Clarence B. Kelland’s funny fat boy; 
Indian stories by a member of the Bl: ck- 
foot tribe; athletic stories and articles 
by experts; adventures of the Canadian 
Mounted Police; stories of business 
life and practice; stories of the motion 
picture studio, of the Army, of camp- 
ing, fishing and hunting; articles for 
the outdoor boy by Dan Beard; _biog- 
raphies of boys who used their brains; 
thrilling historical articles; departments 
devoted to how to make money, how 
to ‘get strong, how to do things, how 
to make things, electricity, chemistry, 
photography, birds, stamps, puzzles, 
novel inventions and natural wonders, 
and so on, covering in a helpful, prac- 
tical way the whole range of boyish 
interests and activities. 








The American Boy makes the dan- 
diest kind of Christmas present. Your 
boy (or some other boy) will have 12 
months of Christmas joy if you send 
$1.50 and tell us to send him The 
American Boy for one year. Twelve 
big, bright, inspiring numbers—bigger, 
brighter than ever—use the coupon. 

$1.50 a year 
15c a copy on news-stands 
THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
No. 9 American Building, Detroit, Mich. 


—% [5 Cents 
| 










THE 
SPRAGUE 
PUBLISHING 
co. 


No. 9 American Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Herewith find $1.50 for 
Ye “af which send THE AMERICAN 
BOY for one year. 
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THE YOUNG MOTHER 
AT CHRISTMASTIME 
By Emelyn L. Coolidge, M.D. 


Cultivating the Christmas Spirit 
in Children 


NLESS carefully brought up, children are 

apt to be rather selfish little beings. 
Mothers should bear this in mind and try to 
guard against it at all times, of course; but at 
the Christmas season a mother has a particu- 
larly good chance to make her little sons and 
daughters less self-centered. 

It is perfectly natural that children should 
wonder what will appear on the tree or in their 
stockings for them, but they should also think 
and plan weeks beforehand for someone else. If 
the little folks are taught early to make their 
personal Christmas presents for the other mem- 
bers of the family, they will get a lot of pleasure 
out of this, as wellas give pleasure to others. 

In many of the schools even the little kinder- 
garten children are taught to make presents 
for their parents. As I go round before Christ- 
mas, many secrets are imparted to me and I 
am always delighted to see that the usually 
spoiled and fretful little ‘‘ Bobby” or ‘‘ Doro- 
thy’’ seems to have somehow entirely forgotten 
his or her important little self while busily sew- 
ing or hammering away at something to give 
father or mother. 

It is probably about the only time in the 
year they think of someone else before them- 
selves, and it is the time they are the happiest. 


*“HILDREN should be helped to plan to save 
their pennies for some time before Christ- 
mas and with these saved-up pennies to buy 
the materials with which the Christmas pres- 
ents are to be made. This teaches forethought 
and wise planning as well as unselfishness 

If there are any little tasks the children can 
do, by all means let them take these as their 
own personal “‘chores,’”’ and give them small 
weekly sums as payment. They will then be 
taught the value of money and the great pleas- 
ure of earning it. 

The next step is to teach them how to spend 
wisely what they have earned, and if they have 
some special object, like saving up for Christ- 
mas, in view it will be pleasanter and easier for 
them to drop part of their little earnings in their 
banks. It is not wise to make the lesson too 
hard and make them save every penny, however. 
Remember that children are very little folks 
after all, and it is perfectly nz itural for them to 
want lots of good times; but plant the seed of 
unselfishness and forethought while they are 
very young and you will be surprised to see how 
fast-it will grow. 

Beginning with needlebooks, penwipers, eye- 
glass cleaners, bookmarks and sachet bags, the 
little gifts grow in size and elaborateness as the 
children themselves grow older. I havea much- 
valued collection of little personal Christmas 
presents, made for me by small patients and 
friends. Sometimes the stitches are so crooked, 
and one can see what pains were taken later to 
improve, that they are quite pathetic. 

One very small girl who wanted to make me 
something all herself bought a number of red 
and blue bandanna handkerchiefs at the five- 
and-ten-cent store, then sewed narrow ribbon 
on one corner of each handkerchief, and gave 
the handkerchiefs to me to wrap shoes in when 
traveling. They are one of the most useful 
presents I ever had and have lasted until the 
wee tot of four years who made them for me 
is nineteen years old! 


& b> weeks just before Christmas are also a 
great time for a grand clearing out of the 
nursery. Nurseries and playrooms are apt to 
get cluttered and too full of toys and books, 
many of which are in perfectly good condition 
but lack interest to their small owners. If the 
mother will devote a morning to the task and 
take all the children with her into the play- 
room for a general sorting over of toys and 
books, it will be well worth the time spent and 
will make room for the new presents which are 
coming in a short time. 

There will always be special favorites, such 
as pet dolls or animals, which will be treasured 
and kept year after year; but teach the chil- 
dren to be generous and willing to give away 
some of their toys that are in a perfectly good 
condition, not only those which have become 
worn and broken. If possible have the boys and 
girls mend up all toys and books before they 
give them away. It is too bad to give hope- 
lessly broken toys to children who are less for- 
tunate than the little donors. 

Let the children go with you when their toys 
are given to other children in homes and hos- 
pitals; let them feel ‘they are their personal 
gifts and share in the pleasure of the other chil- 
dren who are the receivers. 

Let your children trim tiny Christmas trees 
for little poor and invalid children, then spare a 
few moments from their own fun on Christmas 
Eve or Christmas Day ?ersonally to take the 
little trees to the children for whom they are 
intended. 

Remember, it is personal service which 
counts far more than any other kind, and the 
children will unconsciously learn this great les- 
son of the true Christmas spirit also. 

NOTE—The Young Mothers’ Registry is a department 
conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to give 
monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their 
babies. Babies must be registered before they are six 
months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope 
Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which must 
be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, etc., 
of the babies will then be mailed every month. Advice 
about older babies and children will also be given by mail 
if a stamped, addressed envelope is sent. 

Prospective mothers will receive valuable advice about 
their physical care, clothes, diet, etc., if they will write to 
Marianna Wheeler, inclosing a stamped, addressed en- 
velope fora reply. Address all letters to Doctor Coolidge 
and Miss Wheeler in care of THe LADIES’ Home JouRNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


























Children expect to eat lots 
and lots of candy at Christmas 
time. They look forward to 
finding plenty of sweets in their 
stockings. 


fi When they find Necco, 
'|  there’sa merry Christmas. No 
' sick tummies, because all the 
Necco Confections are fresh and 
pure. And they’re sure the 
| greatest palate-tickling joy- 
|| drops a kiddie ever found ina 
stocking. 
' ‘ Necco Lemon Drops, Fruit Drops, 
|  Hoarhound Drops, Sweethearts, 
Boston Baked Beans, Necco and 
Hub Wafers are kept fresh,. clean 
and delightful in glassine bags. 5c 
everywhere. ‘ 
Ask the Necco Dealer to show 
you his beautiful assortment of 
Lenox Chocolate packages. 


),| NEWENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO. | 


Boston, Mass. 

















Music Lessons 
Sent Free 


You, too, can now quickly and easily satisfy your 
musical ambitions—learn to sing or play your favorite 
instrument, whether for pleasure, social prestige or to 
teach music, by our wonderful home study lessons under 
great American and European teachers. The lessons are 
marvels of simplic ity and completeness, endorsed by 
Paderewski and other great authorities. 


Any Instrument or Voice 


Write us the course you are interested in, age, how long 
you have taken lessons if at all, etc., and we will send you 
sixlessons, freeand pre>aid, inany ofthe following C omplete 
Courses: Lessons in PIANO (students’ or teachers’ courses) 
by the great Wm. H. Sherwood, HARMONY by Dr. 
Protheroe and Rosenbecker, PIPE ORGAN by Clarence 
Eddy, VOICE COURSE (with aid of Phonograph) by 
Crampton, PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, by Frances E. Clark, 
VIOLIN, CORNET, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, BANJO, REED 
ORGAN, CHORAL CONDUCTING, by equally eminent teachers. 

This offer is Free—we do not ask you to pay one cent for the six 
lessons, either now or later. We want to prove in this remarkable 
way what fine lessons they are—SEEING IS BELIEVING. This 
offer is limited, so write today. A few Special Introductory Scholar- 
ships now being awarded by our Faculty. Full particulars sent 
along with free lessons. Send no money. 


SIEGEL-MYERS SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
CLARENCE EDDY, Dean 
1591 Siegel-Myers Building CHICAGO, ILL. 











WELCOME, WINTER! 
She sports with the storm or triumphs at social 
festivities—the society leader whose complexion is 


kept velvety smooth by LABLACHE. 
fectly adhering, delicate- 
ly fragrant and refined 

a foe to wintry 
weathe r—to women, 
adependablefriend. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream. 50c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 0c. 
for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CoO. 


French Perfumers, Dept.A ™ 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


Invisible, per- 
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Suggestions for 
Garnishing 


By MISS ALICE BRADLEY 
Principal of Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery, Boston, Mass. 


The involuntary brightening of the eyes of your family and 
guests, when they see the dainty lemon fancies you have 
used to garnish the repast, will immediately repay you for 
the few extra moments this thoughtfulness involved. 

Then the spirited tone of their conversation will cause 
you to register a mental note to “do it again.” 

And, finally, the gaiety and joyousness of the evening it- 
self, due to the beneficial effects of lemon juice—a real aid 
to digestion when used on fish, game, meats, vegetables and 
salads—will convince you that it is worth trying every night. 


The weary, languishing business 
man, with jaded appetite, often 
needs more than food to renew him 
—he needs theadded zest that these 
tempting lemon garnishings lend 
to the best of foods. 


Any housewife can afford to gar- 
nish with the finest lemons, for 
California Sunkist Lemons cost no 
more than ordinary kinds. 


Remember that California Sun- 
hist are richest in juice-yield ; they 
are clean and waxy; and because 
they are practically seedless they 
are more adaptable in cutting and 


Sunkist Lemons 


shaping for garnishing than other 
lemons. Order California Sunkist 
from your dealer now, and try one 
or more of these garnishings tonight. 


California Sunkist Lemons are 
scientifically cleansed by machin- 
ery and are wrapped individually 
in clean tissue. Your dealer will 
deliver them in the original wrap- 
pers if you insist. 


Tosay “Sunkist”’ isan insurance 
of the best in lemons. Specify these 
lemons when you order by tele- 
phone and cannot personally select 
the fruit. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 


A Non-profit Co-operative Organization of 8000 Growers 


Dept. B89, Los Angeles, California 


200 Tested Recipes — Free 
Miss Bradley has created and tested, 


especially for us, two hundred select reci- 
‘se for salads and desserts made with both 
em 


ons and oranges. 


We have incorporated these recipes in 
a valuable book which we will send with- 
out charge on request to those who answer 
this announcement. The book also tells 
how to prepare the garnishings illustrated. 
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When Dreams Come True 


HINK of the dearest voice you know, lifted and car- 

ried on the Steinway’s mellow tones. That's the sort 
of thing that makes dreams come true. There is one to 
whom your gift of a Steinway would be a priceless pos- 
session. The Steinway means so much more than an ordi- 
nary piano. It has the power of creating a new world of 
happiness and in the closeness of daily association it 
gathers only added value with the years. 

The Steinway established the world’s standard many years ago, and 
its exquisite tone and perfect mechanism are still unexcelled. Today, 
as then, it is the choice of master musicians and music lovers the world 
over, because of its undisputed superiority. 

Its cost is but little more than pianos of lesser quality. In satisfying serv- 
ice it is beyond all price. Let a Steinway express your Christmas message 
this season. Terms are made convenient. Write for illustrated literature. 





STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th St., New York 


Subway Express Station at the door 



















































































For home, hospital, 
sick- 
room, 
nursery, 
auto. 
Holds 
the heat 
for 20 


hours 





F FE ss Recipe Book ¢ 


Don't fail to get this 36- p. bak- 
ing authority—simply send your grocer’s name. 
FREE Sample Package Swans Down Cake Flour 
—enough forone cake—sent for 6cto pay postage. 
Prove that this specially-prepared cake flour 
makes lighter, whiter, finer, more delicious 
cakes and pastries than you ever made before, 


HIS IS MADE OF PREPARED CLAYS. | 
Then glazed with a tile smoothness—First 
made on special order— Now for thousands— 
Holds about 3 quarts boiling water. Never leaks, 
can’t corrode, self-sterilizing, not collapsible—Is 
practically everlasting, easily filled, ideal for baby’s 
outdoor sleeping quarters—A boon for elderly 
people or those with poor circulation—Just right 
for automobiles, FINE FOR CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
a anywhere in the U.S. for $2.00, Canada 
2.50. 

Drug and general stores—You have no idea of 
the growing demand for these, one sale sells ten 
more—Send for quantity prices. 


Dorchester Pottery Works, 43 Preston St., Dorchester, Mass. 


‘Not Self Risin: Self-Rising CAKE F Tt T R 
n= For 19 years such cooks as Sarah 
Asean Tyson Rorer have preferred it toall 
i ee aa | others. Convenient-size packages. 
SWAKS DOWN | Clean, sanitary, wax paper cov- 
we Cig Fy 









} ered. All grocers. 4c worth 
| makes good-sized cake. 
| Write today for FREE 
“Cake Secrets’’ Book— 
give your grocer’s name. 
IGLEHEART BROS. 
y Est. 1856 Dept. H 
Evansville, Ind. 























A profitable thing toremember : Every DELONG 
product is as good:as every other DELONG product. 


DeLong 


DeLong 
Hook and Eye 


Press Button 


DeLong 
Safety Pin 


DeLong Co. 


De Long 
Hair Pin 


Toilet Pin 











TheDsELonc 
Hooked Eyre 
ComMPANY 
PhiladelphiaUSA. 
St.Marys,Canada. 





















THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


With One Idea: 
To Make Money 


DO not dread Christmas, nor any other 
gift-giving time, since I have belonged to 
The Girls’ Club.” 

Thank you, white-haired Senior member 
from Nebraska, whose letter to me commences 
in this whole-hearted fashion! Of course I 
know it is true, but still it’s pleasant to hear it 
said. At this season, what would we do with- 
out our Club? With its manifold opportuni- 
ties to make money and its beautiful gifts 
bestowed in addition to money, it is our right- 
hand aid all the year round; but even were it to 
exist only in December and only for December, 
it would still be the greatest Club in the world. 

I believe that this is going to be our biggest 
and most wonderful Christmas yet. Even in 
point of biggest numbers, it will be remarkable. 
Last December I helped 19,223 girls to make 
Christmas money; but since then we have 
admitted several thousand new members and, 
of course, will admit many others within the 
next thirty-five days, so there will be more 
workers and more money earned than ever 
before. 

Then, too, we have had many Christmases 
when a Girls’ Club member, figurativ ely speak- 
ing, found in her stocking a tiny box containing 
a dainty gold-and-diamond Swastika pin; but 
never before a Christmas when the expressman 
drove up to the door and delivered a RED 
CEDAR MARRIAGE CHEST! 

I sent three of these Marriage Chests to as 
many excited, happy girls within the last two 
days, and it isn’t anywhere near Christmas 
yet. When is YOURS coming? It’s a matter 
of work—every- 
thing in The 
Girls’ Club is a 
matter of work— 
but such profit- 
able work that 
business girls 
have resigned 
other positions 
to take it up,and 
such simplework 
that two invalid 
girls and at least 
half a dozen busy 
married mem- 
bers have been 
among those who 
have earned the 
Cedar Chest. So 
I see no possible 
prospect of a 
Christmas with- 
out a good- sized salary check, or a Swastika 
pin, or a Mz arrié age Chest for any Girls’ Club 
member who ‘“‘ means business.” 





Swing Yourself Into Line! 


F COURSE this means a rapid swinging of 

yourself into line, if you’ ve been neglecting 
the opportunities of the past months. No 
doubt more than one member who is reading 
this page today is in exactly the same position 
as the writer of this letter: 

Dear Manager: Once I attempted to join The 
Girls’ Club, but didn’t enter into it in the right 
spirit. But now 1am more than willing to work if 
you will give me anothertry. I need the money. 
There are so many, many things that take money 
at school, and Christmas is coming. I am afraid 
Iam too late. Am I? 

A PENITENT FROM PENNSYLVANIA. 


Not a bit too late is she—nor even you who 
have never yet joined the Club—for earning 
Christmas money, if the start is made NOW. 

I don’t care how high you set your ambition, 
if you key your work to a corresponding pitch 
the Club can meet your desires. There were 
seven girls last December each of whom in 
that month earned between $350 and $700. 
There was room for seven hundred such girls 
then, and there is room for seven hundred 
more today. And even for the girls who always 
have been and always will be satisfied when 
they have earned only $5 or $10 or $25, there is 
the same welcome and the same help. Put 
this to the test by joining the Club. The follow- 
ing letters received from two of the nineteen 
thousands who worked with us last December 
suggest what may be in store for you: 

Dear Girls’ Club Manager: I was delighted with 
the box of beautiful Club stationery and my salary 
check. How proud I was to get that check! With 
it I bought my hubby a pair of fur driving gloves 
for a Christmas gift. He was so pleased with 
them! I hope to do even more next time. Oh, it 
is just the grandest work a girl can do! 

ONE OF YOUR GIRLS FROM NEw JERSEY. 


I was certainly delighted when I received my 
checks, amounting to $50. The Swastika pin is a 
little beauty, and I appreciate it very, very much, 
as I also do the stationery and the picture. Iam 
a teacher, and of course my time is nearly all taken 
up with that work, but I hope to do what I can 
- The xirls’ Club, knowing that you apprec iate 

“‘little’’ as well as the ‘ ‘ gres at. 
A PENNSYLVANIA ‘‘SCHOOLMARM.” 


In proof that we do indeed appreciate the 
little as well as the great is the Club’s dainty 
holiday remembrance. Every member, old or 
new, who is on our roll of active workers for 
December will receive, besides the money she 
earns, this charming little blue-and-gold note- 
book, which wog such popularity last year 
under the name of The Girls’ Club Handybook. 
As an address and memorandum book, a diary 
for 1917 and a help in doing your Club work 
during the coming year, you will find this book 
invaluable, and I hope to have the pleasure 
of sending it to each girl reader of the Home 
JOURNAL with the compliments of the 
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“There is no fear of my 
exchanging this gift” 


Athenic Bronze 


“The Gift 
Artistic’’ 


A Benedict 
Product 












Athenic Bronze, made in solid metal, 
finished in the beautiful French bronze 
effect and with old ivory cameo decora- 
tions,embraces candlesticks, writing sets, 
vases, smoking sets, and many other ar- 
ticles of beauty and everyday usefulness. 


The prices range from 75c to $20.00. 


Write us for free booklet ‘‘ The House 
Artistic.’” It contains many helpful 
suggestions. 


Special Calendar Offer 


To make it very 
easy for you to see 
the oe 
and finish of Ath- 
enic Bronze, we 
have authorized 
our dealers to sell 
for a limited time 
this beautiful per- 
petual calendar for 
25c. Ordinarily 
this calendar sells 
for 55c. Goto your 
favorite jeweler (or 
department store in 
the largest cities), tell him about this ad- 
vertisement, and you may obtain the 
calendar for 25c. 
plied, write us. 





If you cannot be sup- 


Benedict Mfg. Company 
207 Yates St., East Syracuse, N. Y. 
Canadian Factory: Alliston, Ont. 








me-kuse- 


HYGIENOL , 


GUARANTEED STERILIZED 





IN SANITARY ENVELOPE ‘ 
Look for the TRADE MARK— 
Lamb’s Face in Circle 

ee all HYGIENOL POWDER PUFF 

—— 


















Sanitary Envelopes 


POWDER PUFFS 
are sold at all best deal- 
ers’. If not at your dealer's 
we will send direct on receipt of price 
and three cents extra to cover postage. 
MAURICE LEVY, 15 West 38th Street, New York. Importer 
of Famous Créme Simon and Societe Hygicnique Toilet Products, 











The Unfilled Grade of 


pyacsilece 


TRADE MARK REG. U.5. PAT. OFF. 


Window Shades 


Having no “‘filling’’ to crack 
and fall out, it wears twice 
as longas the ordinary shade. 
Atdealerseverywhere. Write 
Sor booklet today. Chas. W. 
Breneman & Co., 2015 Read 
ing Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio. 














For whiter teeth andfirm, rosy 
gums. Cleansing— gently 
and healthfully antiseptic. 


Highest Award 


Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
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FAMOUS 





Write for Illustrated List of 
Parker Brothers’ famous 


Pastime Picture Puzzles for Adults 


A wonderful Amusement and Mind Rest. 
Made from superb, richly colored reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings. Mounted on three 
ply wood, exquisitely cut and finished. In 100 
to 1200 pieces. $1.00 upwards. 


POLLYANNA 


“The Glad Game” 
The popular new 
board game now 
played every- 
where! Absorb- 
ingly fascinat- 
ing. Splendid 
new features. 
Easily learned 
in a few min- 
utes. POLLY- 
ANNA is a per- 
fect game for 
Two, Three or 
Four players. 
Partnership 
Games are great 
Fun! It holds 
the interest of 
young and old from start to finish. Price 
85 cents at DEALERS or by mail from us. 


POLLYANNA No. 2 with New Double 
Indicators instead of dice, 85 cents. 


ROOK 


The Game of Games 


The best loved house- 
hold game in America. 
The largest selling 
game in the world. 
Enjoyed by every 
member of the fam- 
ily! For evening 
hours, partie $s, SO- 
cials. ROOK is for 
Two to Six players. Comes with rules for Rook, 
Tuxedo, Dixie Rook, etc. appe aling to all ages 
Price 50 cents at yourDez uler’s or by mail from us. 


PIT 


Always great Fun! 
For laughter and ex- 
citement, Pit has no 
equal. Learned in 
two minutes. Loved 
by young and old. 
50centsat your Deal- 
er’sorby u.ailfrom us. 


Be sure ees finds these games within your Home. 
hey will delight you. 

















Whatever your child’s 
question;—be it the 
pronunciation of anew 
term; the spelling of a 
puzzling word; the loca- 
tion of Nigeria; the mean- 
ing of white coal, etc., 


“= Webster's 


New International 


Dictionary contains a clear, accurate, final 
answer. Give your boys and girls an oppor- 
tunity to make home study easy and effective. 
How much such a Christmas Gift will be enjoy- 
ed in your home! Treasured, admired and used 
long after the holiday season has passed. 

Regular and India-Paper Editions. 
Write for specimen pages, etc. 


G.&C.MERRIAM co. 
Spemnetiee 
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“FREE: 


A set of! 
pocket maps if | 
you name The Ladies" | 


SO0,CC ” Home Journal. 1 
Words Defined j 5 a : 
2700 Pages e Name ! 


SUNTAN NN 


6000 Illustrations | + ? Address 
LU a aman ana manamane a 





BUY DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER 
ats SPECIAL OFFER 
Either style pin here illustrated with 


ey \. three or four letters and two numerals 
—one or two colors of hard enamel. 
Silver Plate 15c each, $1.50 per dozen; i 
Sterling Silver 30c each, $3.00 per * 
dozen. Write for 1916 catalog. Free upon request. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO.,13 BASTIAN BLDG., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


a 


TaTzee 

























RED PEPPER’S 
PATIENTS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 


And presently Mrs. King was lying quietly 
on her couch again, her eyes closed, the beating 
of her agitated pulses slowly quieting. And 
Burns, bending close, was saying before he left 
her: “That’s a brave woman. Ladies are 
lovely beings, but I respect women more. Only 
a mighty fine one could be the mother of my 
friend Jord, and I knew she would meet this 
issue like the Spartan she knows how to be.” 

If, as he stole away downstairs—leaving his 
patient in the hands of a somewhat long- 
suffering maid—he was saying to himself things 
of a quite different sort, let him not be blamed 
for insincerity. He had at the last used the one 
stimulant against which most of us are power- 


less: The call to be that which we believe. 


another thinks us. 


VI 


EN, I’ve something great to tell you,” 
announced Red Pepper Burns, one eve- 
ning in August, as he came out from his office 
where he had been seeing a late patient, and 
joined his wife, who was wandering about her 
garden in the twilight. ‘‘Today I’ve had the 
compliment of my life. Whom do you think 
I’m to operate on day after tomorrow?” 
She looked up at him as he stood, his hands 
in his pockets, looking down at her. In her 
sheer white frock, through which gleamed her 


-neck and arms, her hands full of pink and white 


snapdragons, she was worth consideration. Her 
eyes searched his face and found there a cu- 
rious exultation of a very human sort. “Ilow 
could I guess? Tell me.” 

““Whom should you say to be the very last 
man on earth to do me the honor of trusting me 
in a serious emergency?” 

She turned away her head, gazing down 
ata fragrant border of mignonette, while he 
watched her, a smile on his lips. She looked up 
again. “I can’t think, Red. It seems to me 
everybody trusts you.” 

“Not by a long shot, or the rest of the pro- 
fession would stand idle. But there’s one man 
who, I should have said, to use a time-honored 
phrase, wouldn’t let me operate on a sick cat. 
And he’s the man who is going to put his life in 
my hands Wednesday morning at ten o’clock. 
Len, if I am ever on my mettle to do a perfect 
job it'll be then!” 

“Of course. But who “a 

“‘T should think the name would leap to your 
lips. Who’s mine ancient enemy, the man who 
has fought me by politely sneering at me, and 
circumv enting me when he could, ever since I 
began practice, and whom I’ve fought back in 
my way? Why, Len ——” 

Her dark eyes grew wide. ‘‘Red! Not 
Doctor Van Horn?” 

“*Even so.” 

“Oh, Red! That is a compliment—and more 
than a compliment. But I should never have 
thought of him, somehow—because, I sup- 
pose ——— 

“‘Because nobody ever thinks of a doctor’s 
being sick or needing an operation. But doc- 
tors do—sometimes—and usually pretty badly, 
too, before they will submit to it. Van Horn’s 
in dreadful shape, and has been keeping it dark 
until it’s got the upper hand of him completely. 
Mighty plucky the way he’s been going on with 
his work, with trouble gnawing at his vitals.”’ 

*“How did he come to call you?” 

“*That’s what I’m wondering. But call me 
he did, yesterday, and I’ve seen him twice 
since. And when I told him what had to be 
done he took it like a soldier without wincing. 
But when he said he wanted me to do the trick 
you could have knocked me down with a lead 
pencil. My word, Len, I have been doing Van 
an injustice all these years! The real stuff is in 
him, after all, and plenty of it too.” 

“Tt is he who has done you the injustice,”’ 
Ellen said with a little lift of the head. 

“T know I have given you reason to think 
so—the times I’ve come home raving mad at 
some cut of his. But, Len, that’s all past and 
he wipes it out by trusting me now. The big- 
gest thing I’ve had against him was not his 
knifing of me but his apparent toadying to the 
rich and influential. But there’s another side 
to that and I see it now. Some people have 
to be coddled, and, though it goes against my 
grain to do it, I don’t know why a man who 
can be diplomatic and winning, like Van Horn, 
hasn’t his place just as much as a rough rider 
like me. Anyhow, the thing now is to pull him 
through his operation, and if I can do it—well, 
Van and I will be on a new basis, and a mighty 
comfortable one it will be.” 





IS voice was eager and his wife understood 

just how his pulses were thrilling, as do 
those of the born surgeon, at the approach of a 
great opportunity. 

“T’m very, very glad, dear,’ Ellen said 
warmly. ‘It’s a real triumph of faith over 
distrust, and I don’t wonder you are proud of 
such a commission. I know you will bring him 
through.” 

“Tf I don’t—but that’s not to be thought of. 
It’s a case that calls for extremely delicate 
surgery and a sure hand, but the ground is 
plainly mapped out and only some absolutely 
unforeseen complication is to be dreaded. And 
when it comes to those complications—well, 
Len, sometimes I think it must be the good 
Lord who works a man’s brain for him at such 
crises, and makes it pretty nearly superhuman. 
It’s hard to account any other way, sometimes, 
for the success of the quick decisions you make 
under necessity that would take a lot of time to 
work out if you had the time. Oh, it’s a great 
game, Len, no doubt of that—when you win. 
And when you lose’’—he stopped short, star- 
ing into the shadows where a row of dark- 
leaved laurel bushes shut away the garden ina 
soft seclusion—‘“‘well, that’s another story, a 
heart-breaking story.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 71 
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Ml From the Tropic Fields 
of Distant Hawaii 


over the broad Pacific, into your own 
kitchen comes the can of fragrant Crushed 
or Grated Hawaiian Pineapple. Tender 
and juicy, it has all the delicate flavor that 
comes only in the last ten days of perfect 
sun ripening in the island fields. 


Hawatlian 


Canned 


| Pineapp 





le 


Crushed or Grated 


is packed the day it is picked, in sanitary, air-tight 
cans. Incomparably better than the partially 
ripened ‘‘fresh’’ fruit and much more delicious in 
pies, ice cream, sherbets, puddings, and many other 
desserts. Try these recipes: 








Pineapple Pie —Yolks of three eggs, and whites for meringue, 
one cup Grated Hawaiian Canned Pineapple, one cup cream, 
sugar to taste. Cook in double boiler until thick, fill crust which 
has been baked first as for lemon pie, cover with meringue. 


Pineapple Sherbet — Boil two cups of water with one of sugar; 
dissolve a tablespoonful of gelatine in cold water and stir in the 
hot syrup; beat until cold; then add four well-beaten egg whites 
and two cups of Grated Hawaiian Pineapple, with the juice of 
a lemon; freeze and serve in glasses. 


Pineapple Pudding—One pint of heavy cream, three-quarters 
of a cupful of pulverized sugar, one-half box of gelatine, two cups 
of Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple, a shredded orange, whites of 
three eggs. Put the gelatine to soak in sufficient water to make 
with the gelatine three-quarters of a cupful. When soft, melt by 
setting in a vessel of hot water. 
Whip the cream, fold in the 
sugar and fruit, add the gela- 
tine whipped light. 


YOUR GROCER 


Sells Crushed or Grated 


Hawaiian Canned Pineapple 









In Several Sizes r 


ASSOCIATION OF HAWAMAN 
PINEAPPLE PACKERS 


Garland Building Chicago 
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ALWAYS APPRECIATED! 


The Christmas Gift Universally Acceptable 


io OF of Black Cat Silks—he guessed just what I wanted!” Thousands of women, shrewd 
judges of silk hosiery quality, will make this same joyous exclamation on Christmas 
morning. There is no other gift as welcome to a woman. 

Short-skirt styles demand unusual attention to hosiery appearance. It is doubly important 
therefore to be sure you get genuine 


Reinforced Silk Hosiery 


These beautiful stockings, made for women in a 
wide range of gown-matching colors, look their 
quality because they are made from genuine, pure, 
“unloaded” Japan Silk. The fine-gauge knitting 
which ensures this snug, unwrinkling fit, enhances 
the lustrous brilliance. The correct shaping of 


the ankle in knitting further emphasizes this lustre. 

Black Cat Silks wear well because they are rein- 
forced at all wearing points—heels, toes, soles. Extra- 
extended toes and high spliced heels avert holes 
through rubbing and thenon-tearing,silk-lisle,flare-top 
garter-hem is doubly strengthened from knee to top. 


Black Cat Dyes Are Guaranteed Fast Color 


the knee. Reinforced heel, 


No. 895—Fashioned pure- 
thread silk with extra heavy 
silk-lisle fiare garter top to 
sole, toe—$1 and up. 


No. 470—A fine-gauge, No. 325—Men’s Thread 
pure-thread women’s rein- Silk. Seamless, fine gauge, 
forced boot silk. Silk-lisle light weight. Reinforced. 
top. Wear-proof heeland toe. Pure dye. All colors—50Oc 
Seamless—50c and up. and up. 


Go to the dealer who shows this advertisement in greatly enlarged 


size in his window and on the movie screens. 


CHICAGO-KENOSHA HOSIERY COMPANY, KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


Made in U. S. A. for Over 30 Years 














ce 


—and from Mother I received 


the most wonderful Set of 
*‘Wear-Ever’ Aluminum Cooking Utensils. 
You know, I always intended to have a‘ Wear- 
Ever’ kitchen ,sometime—and now my dream 
has come true.’ 


““Wear-Ever”’ 


Aluminum Cooking Utensils 


are made in one solid piece from thick, 
hard sheet aluminum—no seams to leak or 
give trouble—no place for food to lodge— 
are pure and safe. 

““Wear-Ever” ware reduces fuel bills be- 
cause it absorbs heat readily and retains it 
longer than other ware. Its wonderful dura- 
bility saves the expense and annoyance of 
constantly buying new cooking utensils. 


Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 

So that you may see for yourself the the differ- 
ence between “‘Wear-Ever’” and other kinds 
of aluminum and enameled ware, we will 
send you the sample I-qt. Stew- 
pon oes below. ; 
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25c, 


and the coupon if mailed on or before rs 
January 20, 1917. eo 
Send for your o 

Stewpan. eo Aluminum 

today! ¢ Cooking 
a Utensil Co. 

¢ New Kensington, 


go’ _Pa., Dept. 12, or (if 
you live in Canada) 
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The 


4 Northern Aluminum Co. 
#? Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


4 Send, prepaid, 1-qt. ‘‘Wear- 
#? Ever” stewpan. Enclosed is 25c 

in stamps or coin-—money to be 
refunded if not satisfied. Offer good 
until January 20, 1917, only. 
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“Essence of Sweetest Flowers’ —a perfect 
distillation of all the bewildering fragrance, 
giadness and glory that dwells in the hearts 
of the flowers. 

Other Alluring Houbigant Odors 
IDEAL—COEUR DE JEANNETTE 
EVETTEOURB LQUES VIOLETTES 
Sold by leading dealers in the complete 
line of Extract, Toilet Water, Powder, 

Talcum, Soap and Sachet 
Samples of Quelques Fleurs, 25 cents, 


other odors, 20 cents. # Y) 
PARK & TILFORD @) 








NEW YORK Yen 


4 Sole Agents for the 
4 U.S. and Canada 
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FELT 
SLIPPERS 
For Every Member of the Family 
SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS 
The slipper featuring a soft, fleecy lamb’s wool 
insole. Look for SIESTA trademark on the 
sole—it assures slipper comfort. Send us 
your dealer's nameif hecannot supply you 
and we will mail you illustrated folder. 
The design shown comes in 24 colors. 










Your order shipped at once upon 
receipt of check or money order, 
The Wiley, Bickford, Sweet Co. 
4 King St., Worcester, 
EsCKF ORL 





Mass. 
Give shade 


-4 desired 
(siesta ] and size 


> ofstreet ¢ 


%company shoe. 






Price Nos 50 
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He was silent for a minute, then, in another 
tone, he spoke confidently: ‘‘ But—this isn’t 
going to be a story of that kind. Van Horn 
has a big place in the city and he’s going to 
keep it. And I’m going to spend the rest of 
this evening making a bit of a tool I’ve had 
in mind for some time—that there’s a remote 
chance I shall need in this case. But if that 
remote chance should come—well, there’s noth- 
ing like a state of preparedness, as the military 
men say.” 

‘“That’s why you succeed, Red; you always 
are prepared.” 

“‘Not always. And it’s in the emergency you 
can’t foresee that heaven comes to the rescue. 
You can’t expect it to come to the rescue when 
you might have foreseen. ‘Trust the Lord and 
keep your powder dry’ is a pretty good maxim 
for the surgical firing line too—eh?”’ 

With his arm through his wife’s he paced 
several times up and down the flowery borders, 
then went away into the small laboratory and 
machine shop where he was accustomed to do 
much of the work which showed only in its 
final results. Through the rest of the hot 
August evening, his attire stripped to the low- 
est terms compatible with possible unexpected 
visitors, he labored with all the enthusiasm 
characteristic of him at tasks which to another 
mind would have been drudgery indeed. 


O HIM, at about ten o’clock, came his 

neighborand friend, Arthur Chester. Stand- 
ing with arms on the sill outside of the lighted 
window, clad in summer vestments of white 
and looking as cool and fresh as the man inside 
looked hot and dirty, Chester attempted to lure 
the worker forth. 

““Win’s serving a lot of cold, wet stuff on our 
porch,” he announced. ‘“Ellen’s there, and the 
Macauleys, and Jord King has just driven up 
and stopped for a minute. He’s got Aleck with 
him, and he’s pleased as Punch because he’s 
rigged a contrivance so that Aleck can drive 
himself with one hand. What do you think of 
that?” 

“Good work,’’ replied Burns absently after 
a minute, during which he tested a steel edge 
with an experimental finger and shook his 
head at it. 

“Did you expect Jord to keep Aleck, when 
he’s got to have another man besides for the 
things Aleck can’t do now?” 

Burns nodded. ‘‘ Expect anything—of him.” 

“Put down that murderous-looking thing 
and come along over. Ellen said you were here, 
and Win sent word to you not to bother to 
change your clothes.” 

**Thanks—I won't.” 

““Won’t bother—or won’t come?” 

“Both.” 

Chester sighed. “Do you know what you 
remind me of when you get in this hole of a 
workshop? A bull pup with his teeth in some- 
thing, and only growls issuing.” 

‘*Better keep away then.” 

“T suppose that’s a hint—a bull-pup hint.’’ 

Silence from inside, while the worker stirred 
something boiling over a flame, poured a dark 
fluid from one retort into another, dropped in 
a drop or two of something from a small vial 
inflammatorily labeled, and started an electric 
motor in a corner. Chester could see the shine 
of perspiration on the smooth brow below the 
coppery hair, and drops standing like dew on 
the broad white chest from which the open 
shirt was turned widely back. 

“Tt must be about a hundred and fifty Fah- 
renheit in there,’ he commented. Burns grunted 
an assent. ‘‘It’s only eighty-four on our porch, 
and growing cooler every minute. The things 
we have to drink are just above thirty-two, 
right off the ice.’”” Chester’s words were care- 
fully chosen. 

“‘Dangerous extremes. But I wouldn’t mind 
having a pint or two of something cold. Go, 
bring it to me.” 

“Well, I like that.” 

**So’ll I, I hope.” 

Chester laughed and strolled away. When 
he returned he carried a big crystal pitcher 
filled with a pleasantly frothing homemade 
amber brew in which ice tinkled. With him 
came Jordan King. Chester shoved aside the 
screen and pushed the pitcher inside, accom- 
panied by a glass which Winifred had insisted 
on sending. 


URNS caught up the pitcher, drank thirst- 

ily, drew his arm across his mouth, and 
grinned through the window, meeting Jordan 
King’s smiling gaze in return. 

“Company manners don’t go when your 
hands are black, eh?” remarked the man 
inside. . 

““Mechanics and surgeons seem a good deal 
alike at times,’ was the laughing reply. 

““Can’t tell’em apart. Your lily-handed sur- 
geon is an anomaly. I hear Aleck came out 
under his own steam to-night. How does it go?’ 

“First rate. It was great fun. He’s like a 
boiling kettle full of steam, with the lid off 
just in time.” 

‘Good. Be on your guard when he’s driv- 
ing, though, for a while. Don’t let him stay at 
the wheel down Devil’s Hill just yet.” 

“Why not? He has absolute control the way 
I’ve fixed it. You see the spark and gas are 
ep where —— 

“‘T don’t want you to take one chance in a 
million on that back of yours yet. See? Or do 
I have to drive that order in and spike it 
down?’ , 

“He seems to have a lot of conversation in 
him—for you,” observed Chester to King as 
the two outside laughed at this explosion 
from within. 

**Such as it is,’ replied King with an auda- 
cious wink. ‘I thought I’d got about through 
taking orders.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 72 
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FOR GIFTS THAT 
PERMANENTLY SATISFY 


So distinctive in character, so exquisite in beauty, yet so inexpen- 
sive is KleverKraft Silver that it makes an ideal gift ! 


It isalways in good taste, 
and regardless of what 
pieces you select, you will 
find them of daily service. 


KleverKraft Silvér is 
heavily silver-plated, 
then silver-lacquered, so 
that with proper care it 
will last year after year 
in perfect condition. 
Tobe kept ciean and shin- 
ing, it need only be wiped 
off with a damp cloth. 





You can now get Klever- 
Kraft Silver casseroles, 
custard cups, ramekins 
and bakers lined with the 
new Pyrex glass cooking 
ware, as well as with KleverKraft Silver 
and Optic Cut Glass 
earthenware. Vase 


A piece for every need 


In KleverKraft Silver, there is a 
piece for every table requirement 
—the big, family size casserole 
for the entrée at $4 and $4.50, 
earthenware lined; at $6 and  bakersat 75c and goc, Pyrex glass 
$6.50, Pyrex glass lined. Indi- lined. Custard cups for luncheon 
at soc,earthenware lined; 
at 75c, Pyrex glass lined; 
cut glass dessert saucers 
and comports for the 
dinner dessert at $1.00; 
high sherbet cups for the 
icesand icecreams at 75c; 
charming, cleanly little 
mustard jars at 5oc. Then 
there are the attractive 
flower vases for both 
short and long stemmed 
flowers at $1.00, and 
candlesticks at $2.50 and 
$3.00 the pair. 





KleverKraft Silver 
Candlestick 


vidual casseroles, ramekins and 
bakers for the vegetable or single 
portion at s50c to goc, earthen- 
ware lined; and ramekins and 











Kievan Silver Low Comport 








KleverKraft Silver Custard 
Cup—earthenware or Pyrex 
glass lining 





KleverKraft Silver Mustard Jar— 
earthenware lining and cover. 
Genuine lignum vitae spoon 


trade mark “KleverKraft Silver” 
stamped on each piece. It is 
your assurance of the genuine. 


An attractive leaflet free 


Send today for our illustrated leaflet 
showing all of the pieces of Klever- 
Kraft Silver; their uses and prices. 
Send for it today. 


These are the prices charged east 
cf the Rocky Mountains. The 
prices include both the silver re- 
ceiver and the earthenware or 
glass container of the best quality. 
Most of the best department 
stores in every city sell Klever- 
Kraft Silver, but if your favorite 
store has not yet secured its stock 
we will gladly tell you where 
KleverKraft Silver can be seen. 


When purchasing, ask to see the 


For 6c we will send a delightful little 
recipe book by Marion Harris Neil, 
the well-known cooking expert. Ad- 
dress American Ring Co., 526 BankSt., 
Waterbury, Conn. Established 1810. 


DEALERS: It Sells—Send for proposition. 
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Créé par 
e 


Zoauo 


de Paris 


pour la grande artiste, et re- 
connu pour étre le parfum le 
plus subtil, le plus delicat, frais 
et persistant. La Parisienne, 
qu'elle soit blonde, brune ou 
rousse, s’en sert pour accentuer 
son individualite et son charme. 


Mary Garden 
Perfume 


identifies Everywoman 
with the spirit and person- 
ality of the great soprano. 


Lilas de Rigaud | | 


is the odor true to the 
fresh lilac flower. 


Litas +, Rigaud Extract, 


Mary Garden Perfame, Toilet Water, Sachet, 
Toilet Water, Sachet, Face and Talcum Powders, é 


Talcum and Face Powders, Cold Cream, Bath Salts. 
Rouge, (Vanity Case), Mas- 
sage, Cold and Greaseless 


Creams, Soap, Breath 
Tablets. RIGAUD 


Paris—New York 
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INCERITY in the 


gift expresses sin- 
cerity in the giv- 
ing. So let your gift 
be these rare hose. 
Fine silk threads, 
pure dyes, close stitch- 
ing—these bring Hose 
of Luxite fresh and lustrous through 
long wear and many washings. 
Heavy, metallic dyes used in much other 
hosiery give false shimmer and fictitious 


weight, but soon destroy the threads. You 
can avoid such hose by insisting on 


“Hose of . Laxite 


In Fine Japanese Silk, Women’s 75c, $1.00 
and $1.50; Men’s 50c the Pair 

Made also in Gold-Ray, the new scientific silk, 
Lusterized Lisle, and Cotton. Prices as low as 25c 
per pair for men, women and children. 

If your dealer fails to supply you, we will send 
you Hose of Luxite direct. 

Write today for descriptive booklet. 


LUXITE TEXTILES, INC. 
598 Fowler Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Liverpool 
Makers of High-Grade Hosiery Since 1875 
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“T’ll give you both two minutes to clear out,” 
came from inside the window as Burns caught 
up a piece of steel and began narrowly to exam- 
ine it. Over it he looked at Jordan King, and 
the two exchanged a glance which spoke of 
complete understanding. ‘‘Come again, boy,” 
Burns said with a suddenly flashing smile at 
his friend. 

“T will—day after to-morrow in the after- 
noon,’ King returned, and his eyes held Burns’. 

“What? Do you know?” 

King nodded with a look of pride. ‘“‘ You bet 

do. 


I 

“Who told you?” 

“Himself.” 

“Didn’t know you knew him well enough 
for that.” 

“Oh, yes, through mother; they’re old 
friends. She sent me to see him for her.” 

“T see. Well, wish me luck!” 

“T wish you—your own skill at its highest 
power,” said Jordan King fervently. 

“Thanks, youngster,” was Burns’ answer, 
and this time there was no smile on the face 
which he lifted again for an instant from above 
the tiny piece of steel which held in it such 
potentialities—in his hands. 

““You seem to have got farther in under his 
skin than the rest of us,’’ observed Chester to 
King as they walked slowly away. There was 
a touch of unconscious jealousy in his tone. 
He had known R. P. Burns a long while before 
Jordan King had reached man’s estate. “I 
never knew him to say a word about a coming 
operation before.” 

‘He didn’t say it now; I happened to know. 
Come out and see the rigging we’ve put on the 
car so Aleck can work everything with one 
hand and two feet.” 

‘“‘And a few brains, I should say,”’ Chester 
supplemented. 


HOUGH Burns had plenty of other work 

to keep him busy during the interval before 
he should lay hands upon Doctor Van Horn, his 
mind was seldom off his coming task. In spite 
of all that Ellen knew of the past antagonism 
between the two men she was in possession of 
but comparatively few of the facts. Except 
when his fiery temper had entirely overcome 
him Burns had been silent concerning the many 
causes he had had to dislike and distrust the 
older man. 

As what is called “‘a fashionable physician,”’ 
having for his patients few outside of the 
wealthy class, Dr. James Van Horn had occu- 
pied a field of practice entirely different from 
that of R. P. Burns. Though Burns numbered 
on his list many of the city’s best known and 
most prosperous citizens, he held them by vir- 
tue of a manner of address and a system of 
treatment differing in no wise from that which 
he employed upon the poorest and humblest 
who came to him. 

If people liked him it was for no blandish- 
ments of his, only for his sturdy manliness, his 
absolute honesty and a certain not unattrac- 
tive bluntness of speech whose humor often 
atoned for its thrust. 

As for his skill, there was no question that it 
ranked higher than that of his special rival. As 
for his success, it had steadily increased. And, 
as all who knew him could testify, when it came 
to that “last ditch” in which lay a human be- 
ing fighting for his life, Burns’ reputation for 
standing by, sleeves rolled up and body stiff 
with resistance to the threatening evil, was such 
that there was no man to compete with him. 

It was inevitable that in a city of the moder- 
ate size of that in which these two men 
practiced there should arise situations which 
sometimes brought about aclash between them. 
The patient of one, having arrived at serious 
straits, often called for a consultation with the 
other. The very professional bearing and meth- 
ods of the two were so different, strive though 
they might to adapt themselves to each other at 
least in the presence of the patient, that trou- 
ble usually began at once, veiled though it 
might be under the stringencies of professional 
etiquette. 

Later, when it came to matters of life and 
death, these men were sure to disagree radi- 
cally. Van Horn, dignified of presence, polished 
of speech, was apt to impress the patient’s fam- 
ily with his wisdom, his restraint, his modestly 
assured sense of the fitness of his own methods 
to the needs of the case; while Burns, burning 
with indignation over some breach of faith oc- 
casioned by his senior’s orders in his absence or 
other indignity, flaming still more hotly over 
being forced into a course which he believed to 
be against the patient’s interest, was likely to 
blurt out some rough speech at a moment when 
silence, as far as his own interests were con- 
cerned, would have. been more discreet—and 
then would come rupture. 


Pied those most concerned never 
guessed at the hidden fires, because even 
Burns, under bonds to his wife to restrain him- 
self at moments of danger, was nearly always 
able to get away from such scenes without open 
outbreak. But more than once a situation had 
developed which could be handled only by the 
withdrawal of one or the other physician from 
the case—and then, whether he went or stayed, 
Burns could seldom win through without show- 
ing what he felt. 

Now, however, he was feeling as he had 
never dreamed he could feel toward James Van 
Horn. The way in which the man was facing 
the present crisis in his life called for Burns’ 
honest and ungrudging admiration. With 
that same cool and unflurried bearing with 
which Van Horn was accustomed to hold his 
own in a consultation was he now awaiting 
the uncertain issue of his determination to end, 
in one way or the other, the disability under 
which he had been suffering. 

CONTINUED IN THE JANUARY 
HOME JOURNAL 











UTMOST MODERNITY 
in design, as well as in tone produc- 
ing elements, distinguishes the Ivers 
& Pond of to-day. The little Bou- 
doir upright shown above, our smallest 
and least expensive, has all the in- 
trinsic quality and thoroughbred ap- 
pearance of our largest grand. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


embody an experience of over half 
a century of building quality pianos. 
Over 400 American Educational In- 
stitutions and 60,000 homes use and 
endorse them. Our new catalogue, 
an invaluable aid to intending buyers, 
mailed (free) on request. 


(? How to Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them we ship IVERS & POND pianos from 
the factory on approval. The piano must 
please or it returns at our expense for Rail- 
road freights. Liberal allowance for old pianos 
in exchange. Attractive easy payment plans. 





Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 





Name__ 








Address 


Pd 


Cleaning 
Silverware 


f\ Lancy The Rub 












This necessary, but not 
over-pleasant duty, has 
its compensation in the 
beauty and brilliancy 
of the polished article. 


There is no practical way to 
prevent tarnish—to remove it 
there are many ways, good— 
bad, and indifferent. One way 
—(the best), proven by 50 years’ experience 
is Electro-Silicon. This great polishing pow- 
der does not injure the finest surface. Its 
fame is universal. Beware of the kind that 
takes off the silver with the tarnish—they 
work easy but— 

You can now purchase Electro-Silicon in 
cream form as well as powder. The 
cream form, which is wonderfully popular, 
comes in a neat tin box with a friction top, 
very convenient and efficient 10c., large 
glass jar 25c., powder form 10c. Sold by 
dealers everywhere. 


There is no substitute 


Send for Samples—For two cents 
in stamps we will send samples of 
Electro-Silicon Creim and Powder. 
Send to-day. 


ELECTRO- 
SILICON CO. 

28 Cliff St. NY. 

CHRISTMAS 


NOVELTIES FAVORS 

















Santa Claus Head in Chimney (Box) ....+.++ > 10c Each 
Saute Clones on Gidieh (Bom). . 4 sc cs we ee es 15c Each 
Santa Claus Figures. . . . . . .. . 5c, 10c, 25c and 50c Each 
Santa Claus Boot Made of Fibre Net. Can be Used asa 

Sewing Bag or as a Container for Presents ... + - 50c Each 
Tinsel Garlands .......2 20c, 40c and 60c Per Dozen Yards 
Tinsel Ornaments. Assorted Designs . . 25c and 75c Per Dozen 
Pe cag, ae “a ca aah areas 15c, 30c and 50c Per Dozen 
Cope RS 6 cee tae ee 15c and 20c Per Dozen 
Crépe Paper Baskets. Trimmed With Poinsettia . . . 15c Each 


Crépe Paper Baskets. Holly Trimmed, for Ices or Candy 10c Each 
Crépe Paper Baskets. Holly Trimmed, Suitable for Nuts 10c Each 


Beautiful Christmas Jack Horner Pies. . . $4, $5 and $6 Each 
Christmas Crépe Paper Napkins. ... . 35c Per Package of 100 
Christmas Tally and Dinner Cards. . 25c, 30c and 50c Per Dozen 
Glass Bull Dog With Diamond Eyes. ......-+4+-. 10c Each 
New Year’s Noisemakers. Great Variety . . . 5c and 10c Each 
Paper Hats for Menand Women ..... 5c, 10c and 25c Each 


We do not pay mail charges. Orders under 50c cannot be filled. 


B. SHACKMAN & CO. 


906-908 Broadway Dept. 19 NewYork City 
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a How ARMOUR Has Brought Consumer f 
vay to “A 
— ; 
iy and Producer Closer! my 
; Pow- 
Pus \ se 
~they os NEVER knew I could get such a variety of largest customer. The name of Armour is to mil- ra) 
"on in dependable products until my dealer told me lions an established assurance of known food quality. \e é 
pular, about Armour’s Oval Label line.’’ Thousands | \g 
n tO, St aden Uae ell To make certain that you may a/ways be able to 
ld by ” ’ choose Armour’s BEST, the highest quality of b | 
When Armour developed the idea of ¢rams of trav- each of Armour’s many pure foods has been \& 
0 cents eling refrigerators, the gap between farmer and city- marked with the Armour Oval Labe/—the brand ‘gs! 
oo: dweller was bridged. Everyone now lives virtually that is unique in being both a fvade-mark and ‘; 
a. next door to the farm! As if by magic distance has a grade-mark — the mark that enables the user to $ 





- 10c Each 
- 15c Each 
d 50c Each 


a 
- 50c Each 
iozen Yards 
Per Dozen 
Per Dozen 
Per Dozen 
- 15c Each 
y 10c Each 
3 10c Each 
nd $6 Each 
kage of 100 
Per Dozen 
- 10¢ Each 
d 10c Each 
d 25c Each 


st be filled. 


. 
ork City 











disappeared ; for Armour has nationalized the sources of 
Sood supply through Armour methods of distribution. 


Thus, Armour has become the efficient agent of 
both producer and consumer, selecting the choicest 
foods wherever Nature offers them at their best and 
scientifically marketing them in the best possible 
way, wherever they are most needed. 


Yet, Armour is more than a carrier—more than an 
assembler—more, even, than the American farmer’s 


select both grade and value. You will find it on 
a complete line of quality products. 


No matter where you buy Armour Oval Label prod- 
ucts, you are always assured of the same high stand- 
ards of unvar ing quality. 


The dealer who has on his store front the Armour 
Oval Label can offer you your selection of the 
best in foods from everywhere. Ask him for a 
list of Oval Label Products. 


Our Domestic Science Department is under the direction of Mrs. Jean Prescott Adams, food adviser. 
Write her, care Armour and Company, Dept. 135, Chicago, for information, menus, recipes and booklets. 


ARMOUR ato COMPANY 7 
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Has your 


RubberFootwear 
a Pedigree? 


These are famous trade-marks in the rubber foot- 
wear industry. Each one of these marks stands for 
the product of a great factory—great in reputation 
as well as size. If your rubber footwear bears one 
of these brands, it is the descendant of a long line 
of quality products; it has a worthy “‘ pedigree.”’ 





It would require an expert to determine, from appearance 
alone, the difference in quality between good and poor rubber 
footwear. The principal guide would be the better shaping— 
snappier style. And style in rubber footwear—off the foot— 
might baffle even keen eyes. 


Only well-made, high-grade rubber footwear will look well, 
fit well and wear well. Only by securing a standardized, trade- 
marked, pedigreed quality product such as these brands 
represent can you distinguish the best from the rest and be 
sure of wear, fit, style and quality. 


Seventy-four years of successful manufacturing and 
the experience of forty-seven great factories are back of 
every pair of rubber shoes, overshoes, arctics, boots, etc., 
produced by the United States Rubber Company, the 
largest rubber manufacturer in the world. 


Rubbers that fit wear twice as long as rubbers that do not fit. 


United States Rubber Company 
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With a Rubens Shirt 


Double-thick over the chest and stomach, 
the RUBENS shirt keeps the little babies 
safely warm and permits you to take them out with- 
out bundling them up in thick, cumbersome wraps that tire 

the little ones by their weight. It helps you raise a healthy, fresh- 

air baby without the continual fear of colds. Slips on and off like a coat; 
fastens without buttons and, because it is adjustable, always fits perfectly. 









Sizes for any age from birth. Made in cotton, wool, merino and silk. Also in silk and 
wool. Prices from 25c up. Sold direct where dealers can’t supply. Ask us for pictures, 
sizes and prices. Also Union Suits with only two buttons, for children up to 10 
years. Made in cotton, all wool and merino from 75c up. (168) 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 20 N. Market St.,. CHICAGO 


























WHAT WE EAT 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 


the human body. In fact, the sale of food 
products containing saccharine is prohibited 
under the Food and Drugs Act. However, 
exception is made of products intended for the 
sole use of invalids—for example, diabetics who 
must abstain from sugar. Saccharine is about 
three hundred times as sweet as Sugar and acts 
entirely differently in the body. The sugar is 
burned in the body and yields heat, whereas 
the saccharine is eliminated from the body 
unchanged. 


Does Drinking Tea for Breakfast Have the 
Same Effect on the Stomach as the Drinking 
of Coffee? 


O FAR as the stomach stimulation is con- 

cerned tea and coffee act about the same. 
It is after these beverages leave the stomach 
and are absorbed from the bowel that the 
greatest variation in their action is observed. 
The same type of after-effects follow tea drink- 
ing as follow coffee drinking—that is, rapid 
pulse, nervous tremors and disturbed sleep. 
However, all these after-effects are generally 
much less pronounced in the case of tea, and in 
some of our tests were but slightly in evidence. 
It is to be expected that coffee and tea will 
comport themselves similarly since the active 
principle is the same in each case but is called 
“‘caffeine”’ in coffee and ‘‘theine” in tea. The 
tea leaf contains more of this active principle 
than does the coffee bean. However, since a 
muck smaller quantity of the tea is used in pre- 
paring the beverage, the cup contains less of 
the active principle and therefore has a less 
pronounced effect upon the human body. 

Both cold and hot tea possess stimulatory 
power. After a sojourn of fifteen minutes in 
the stomach the tea is brought to a common 
temperature level (in the neighborhood of 
body temperature), no matter whether the 
beverage was freezing cold or scorching hot 
when it was drunk. The subsequent effect of 
the absorbed tea is the same in each case. 

Our experiments indicate that the food is 
properly digested in the stomach in the pres- 
ence of either tea or coffee. The principal effect 
of these beverages, and of coffee in particular, 
is shown in their action upon the nervous sys- 
tem, after leaving the stomach. Coffee and tea 
may induce indigestion by their-action on the 
nerves of the stomach. 

There is sometimes a tendency to eat too 
little food when the meal is accompanied by 
the drinking of tea or coffee. 


Does the Tannic Acid of Tea and Coffee 
Have Any Harmful Effect ? 


“HE content of tannic acid depends to a 
large extent upon the method of prepara- 
tion. If modern percolation procedures are 
employed there is not enough tannic acid pres- 
ent to interfere with the digestion of food in the 
stomach. It has been claimed that tannic acid 
injures the stomach walls, but there is no evi- 
dence that thisis so. In any event the effect of 
the tannic acid would be less if the coffee or tea 
were taken with milk or cream or other foods, 
since a certain amount of the tannic acid would 
combine with these foods and thus leave less 
to act upon the wall of the stomach. 

So far as the stomach is concerned ‘‘the 
four-o’clock tea”? serves no useful purpose. 
The beverage enters the stomach and stimu- 
lates the stomach to manufacture a lot of di- 
gestive fluid which cannot be utilized since 
there is no food present to be digested. This 
fluid is therefore wasted. The same objection 
applies to the drinking of water between meals. 


What is the Effect of Cocoa at Breakfast? 
Is it Better Than Coffee or Tea? 


"te. action of cocoa in the stomach is strik- 
ingly different from the action of coffee or 
tea. In the first place cocoa contains more fat, 
protein and carbohydrate material than tea or 
coffee and consequently is to be regarded more 
in the light of a food. It cannot be considered 
a food in the same sense as meat and bread are 
foods since it can be taken in only small quan- 
tity without digestive disturbance resulting. 
Cocoa is also a stimulant, but a much weaker 
one than either tea or coffee. We have seen, for 
example, that coffee exerts a strong stimula- 
tory action similar to that of water as soon as it 
enters the stomach. The fluid quickly leaves 
the stomach and in from three hours to three 
hoursand a half the solids and the liquids taken 
at the meal have been emptied into the bowel. 
Subsequently the absorbed coffee exerts its in- 
fluence upon the nervous system. 

With cocoa the conditions are different. 
There is less stimulation in the stomach, the 
material passes but slowly into the bowel, thus 
delaying the complete emptying of the stom- 
ach, and the subsequent absorption of the 
cocoa is not accompanied by the untoward in- 
fluence upon the nervous system. It stimu- 
lates the nervous system, but this stimulation 
is much less than that of coffee or tea. Cocoa 
also has a sustaining effect which is not pos- 
sessed by tea or coffee. 

The reason cocoa leaves the stomach so 
slowly is probably due to its high fat content 
and tothe presence of considerable additional 
fat in the cream or milk used in its prepara- 
tion, since it is a well-established fact that 
fats and fatty foods are loath to leave the 
stomach. 

Cocoa, by retarding the emptying of the 
stomach, therefore deprives the body of the 
full benefits of the diet for a certain period de- 
pending, to a degree, upon the quantity- of 
cocoa ingested. 

Everything considered, if we must choose 
between coffee and cocoa for breakfast, let us 
choose the slow-moving, energizing cocoa in 
preference to coffee or tea, whose sole claim for 
our consideration rests upon its stimulating 
properties. Cocoa is a satisfactory drink for 
children, if diluted and fed in small quantity. 
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|| Your Place In The } 
HF Social Circle 
is While social standing and influence 
i may be attained by a pleasing per- 





iss sonality or superior intellectual gifts, 
the appeal of good looks is not to be 
under-estimated nor neglected. There 
is a certain charm in a perfect skin 
i and complexion, whose lack cannot 
be compensated for by any other 
quality. A good complexion is a 
mark of distinction—a positive social 























asset. Cultivate skin health and com- 

plexion charm by the daily use of 
 Daggett&Ramsdell’s 
Be a 
' PERFECT COLD CREAM © 
as “The Kind That Keeps’’ Hy 
5 rj 
? Its purpose is to encourage, develop, at 
i and sustain the natural beauty of the #3 
he human skin, For more than twenty-five at 
a years it has been fulfilling that purpose, tee 
Pi adding to the beauty and happiness of <1] 
iif women. Your skin needs the cleansing, ¥ 
hygienic, and beautifying influence of D. Fes 
& R. Perfect Cold Cream every day— +33 





after shopping, motoring, outing, or a 
long, trying day with house affairs. It is 
invaluable in keeping the fingers soft and 
smooth for embroidering and other fancy 
work. Tubes 50c, 25c, 10c. Jars 35c, 
50c, 85c, $1.50. 


TWO SAMPLES FREE 


if you send your name and address. One of 
2. & R. Perfect Cold Cream, that you may 
try before you buy. One of D. & R. Poudre 
Amourette, a new and exquisite face powder 
withacharm allitsown— aworthy companion S| 
of Perfect Cold Cream. a 














Address Department 6 


Daggett & Ramsdell H 


New York 











end For Big Fur Boo 
“Merry Christmas” 


in your new 


Albrecht Furs 


ih C— 1699 —< 


STILL TIME TO ORDER THOSE 
CHRISTMAS FURS 





If too late by mail, use 
“Emergency Telegraphic 
: Order Service,’”’ described in 
“a he our Catalog. Select your 
i § Christmas Gift from the 
Big 1917 Albrecht Fur Book 
—your order will be filled 
immediately and shipped to 
you under a your-money- 
back-if-not-satisfed guaran- 
tee. For 61 years Albrecht 
has led with the pick of 
the best, finest pelts 
that come to the Amer- 
ican market-—with the 
best quality, honestly 
named Furs, latest cor- 
— rectstyles, highest grade 
workmanship— worn by 
society leaders and 
women of fashion every- 
where. Furs from $10 
to $100 and up. Save 
money—send quick for 
our Big Fur Book 
No. 103. Address Dept. 
Illustration shows our Model No, A3, enclosing 3c in 
359 and Edna Muff, shown in Amer- stamps for postage on 
ican Taupe Fox. free book. 
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always the same 
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J oseph Burnett Co. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE NAME MEANS 
MUCH IN BUYING SILVERWARE 


When the house of Wallace was established 
nearly one hundred years ago, it was founded 
upon one ideal — 

To make Silverware beautiful and so enduring 
that it could be handed down in the family as 
a prized possession. 

“1835 R. Wallace” Heaviest Silver Plate today 
leads in that beauty and service which built 
Wallace reputation. 

Ask your dealer to show you the many exquisite designs 
in “1835 R. Wallace” Heaviest Silver Plate. Every 
pattern is guaranteed without time limit. 


For ten two-cent stamps you can obtain from us the valuable 
“R. Wallace Book of Table Settings and Social Convention for 
Every Occasion,” by Winnifred S. Fales. It is easily worth 
$1.00. Write for it today. 


R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO. 


WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
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appearance of Skinner’s Satins. 
never equal. 


‘just as good as’’ Skinner’s. 


New York Chicago 
Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 


your age. See how: ‘pee the fining 


AMERICAN WOMEN 
the name Skinner stands for the best 
in silks and satins. For 68 years Skinner 
linings have been standard—and. today those 
who want durability insist upon 


Skinner's 
Silks and Satins 


(36 inches wide) 
for Linings, Gowns, Petticoats, Blouses 


Other manufacturers imitate our selvage—they imitate the 


Thousands of women have been deceived by 
adulterated and worthless goods represented as Skinner’s or 
Refuse substitutes. 


*‘Look for the Name in the Selvage’’ 


None genuine without it. 


William Skinner & Sons 
Philadelphia 
‘Established 1848 


a GESKINNER 
% 4 VNERS 








But the wearing quality they 


Boston 








Musical 
Large Catalog Free. 


Vaudeville Sketch- E ntertainments, 
es, Monologs, Dia- -antomimes, 
logs, Recitations, ‘Tableaux, Drills, 


Pieces, Minstrel Material, Make-up Goods. 
T. 8. DENISON & CO., Dept. 37, Chicago 


| 


| lot of it. 


| 


CHRISTMAS MONEY 


spare time. 
Company, Philadelphia. 


You still have 
time to make a 
Let us tell you how we will pay you for your 
Address Box 650, THE CurRTIS PUBLISHING 
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TRADE MARK 


Invaluable 
For Baby: — 


When out in the Baby Buggy, 
When out on the Sleeping Porch, 
When out in the Auto, 
When in his Little Crib, 
When floors are Cold and Drafty, 
When creeping, they protect him; 
When ailing, “ WOOLLY HEALTH SHOES” 
Keep Baby’s feet Warm and Comfortable. 


YOUR BABY’S 
HEALTH FOR 


$1.00 


“Woolly Health Shoe” 


A NEW SHOE made in a NEW 
WAY to protect Baby from many 
of the prevailing troubles of the 

day. The Natural Wool, 


= just as it grew on 
the Lamb’s back, 
3 ‘s comes next to 





Baby’s feet 


Nes = = «| STIMULATES 


circulation and 
holds in the 


NATURAL HEAT. 
You can not afford 
to delay one min- 
ute to INSURE 
ma the Health 
and Comfort 
of Your Baby. 
Send 95c per 
pair and 5c for 
mailing. Sizes 1 to 
6. Give length of Baby’s foot. 
Money back if not satisfactory. 
Dealers write for price. 


LITTLE CHICK SHOE COMPANY, Dept. X, 130 North 5th Avenue, Chicago 
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THE 
HOME JOURNALS 
PUZZLES 
By Sam Loyd 
FIFTY DOLLARS IN PRIZES 














What Poets are These? 


4 ACH of the above pictures and those on 

_s page 77 has been designed to represent 
two famous poets. Do you suppose that you 
can discover who those poets are? 

For the complete set of correct answers and 
the best suggestion of a subject for a future 
puzzle page for the Home JovurNat will be 
given a first prize of $15. For the next best set 
of correct answers and suggestion will be given 
a second prize of $10. For the next best set of 
answers and suggestion will be given a third 
prize of $5. For the twenty next best sets of 
correct answers and suggestions will be given 
20 one-dollar prizes. 

By ‘‘suggestion”’ is meant a subject suitable 
for use on the puzzle page. For example, one 
might suggest a series of puzzles dealing with 
historical events, the capitals of European 
countries, etc. 

The answers and prize winners for this month 
will be given in the March Home JourRNAL. 
The names of all the poets represented are to 
be found in the following list: 


Arnold Fletcher Ibsen Pope 
Beattie Goethe Ingelow Schiller 
Browning Goldsmith Keats Shakspere ! 
Bryant Gray ey Shelley 
Burns v Harte Kingsley Southey , 
Byronv Heine Lamb Spenser 
Catullus Hemans Longfellow “ Swift 
Chatterton v Herrick Lover Swinburne 
Chaucer esiod Lowell Taylor 
Coleridge HollandY Milton Tennyson 
Cowper Holmes Moore Vergil 
Dante Homer v Ovid Whittier 
Dryden Hood Pindar Wordsworth { 
Emerson Horace | Poe Young 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 77 








More and more sunny Southern 


California is attracting those 
who want a winter home 


It’s nice to have your own 


bungalowor villaat Pasadena, 
San Diego, Santa Barbara or 
elsewhere 


It’s pleasant to come back again 


year after year to “*home- 
sweet-home’ along palm- 
bordered avenues 


That’s the supreme test of any 


resort country 


Fourdaily California trains, including California 
Limited; alsoSantaFede-Luxe, weekly inwinter. 
Enroute visit Petrified Forest, the Grand Canyon 
of Arizona and Castle Hot Springs 

Hawaii afterwards Fred Harvey Meals 


Booklets of trip and trains on request 


W. J. Black, Pass. Traffic Mgr., A. T. &S. F.Ry. 
1045 Railway Exchange, 

















EEPWAR 


Chicago 
Pat. Nov. 9, 1915 


Baby Can’t Get Cold 


No more worry for Mother about baby’s bed 
clothes being kicked, off or slipping down—no 
more sheets torn by “safety pins.’’ The handy, 
new Keepwarm Klip prevents all that. Nothing 
like it. Simply snap soft-padded end on bed or 
crib post and snap edge of sheet with the other 
end, which is bound with soft, pure rubber. The 
two ends are connected by stout elastic, which 
pe rmits just enough “* give’’ for comfort. Clothes 


can’t tear. Baby’s all right for the night. Send 
$1.00 direct, today, for one pair 
postpaid. Money back if not satis- 
fied. Address Only $1. 
KEEPWARM KLIP CO. eat re} 
Roanoke, Va. postpal 


Why tear your sheets 4 
with safety pins? j 
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Thought. 
Markham, Paul Ellsworth, Dr. OrisonSwett Marden, Edward B. War- 
man, A. M., 
tributors. Send now and we'll include “Howto Get What You Want.” 


THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO. 


Help You? 
DO YOU KNOW that the wrong 


kind of sugges- 
tion — ofttimes unconsciously 
given—brings failure? 
BO YOU KNOW that many dis- 
eases are the 
result of bad habitsof thought? 
DO you KNOW that family 
strife and dis- 
cord may often be done away 
with by an analysis of self and 
a changed viewpoint? 
F YOU are not developing as 
you should, are unhappy, dis- 
couraged or ailing, you owe it to 
yourself to investigate New 
Thought. It has given a right 
mental attitude toward life and 
consequent success to thou- 
sands, and should benefit you. 


“The Gist of New Thought”’ in 


ELIZABETH TOWNE 
Editor of Nautilus 
eight chapters explains New Thought. It’saclear and interesting hand- 
book, easily understoodandapplied. Completein itself and different. 


FOR 10 CENTS you can get the above booklet and 3 mos.’ trial 


subscription to NAUTILUS, magazine of New 


Elizabeth Towne and William E. Towne, editors. Edwin 
Horatio W. Dresser, Ph. D., Christian D. Larson, con- 


Dept. A-17, Holyoke, Mass. 














EAT AND GROW THIN 


Vance Thompson’s practical and interesting book on 
diet. You can reduce weight safely and comfortably by 
following these menus. Thousands of men and women 
Se ee At Booksellers’, $1 net, orfrom 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
681 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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7 Your Poise 





Your Health 


is largely in your own 
hands. 


Your Weight 


can be reduced or in- 
creased, as you wish. 


can express upright- 
ness, or downright 
° —— 
negligence, which af- 
fects your health. 


I have helped 79,000 of the 
most intelligent, forceful women 
of America to regain health and 
keep it. The best magazines 
Soa not have advertised my 
work for fifteen years if I had 
not ‘‘made good.” 


The most progressive physi- 
cians are my friends; their wives 
and daughters are my pupils; 
the medical magazines 
advertise my work. 


I build up the vitality by 
diet, rest, exercise, and form correct 
habits of deep breathing and correct 
poise, which helps to keep the organs 
in place so that they function properly. 
I also reduce and increase your flesh. 


I am teaching women not to be satis- 
fied with anything short of perfect 
health. 


My work has grown in favor because 
results are quick, natural and perma- 
nent, and because they are scientific 
and appeal to common sense. Fully 
one-third of my pupils are sent to me 
by those who have finished my work. 

Tell me your defects in health or 
figure. If my work is not suited to 
you, I will direct you to the help you 
need. 

I will also send you a booklet free 
which tells you how to stand correctly, 
and gives many points of interest to 
women. 





SUSANNA COCROFT 


Dept. 36, 624 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


Miss Cocroft has well been called the ‘‘ Health 
Engineer’’ for woman. She is the author of ‘*‘ Let's Be 
Healthy,” ‘‘ What to Eat and When,”’ ‘‘Growth in 
Silence,’ ‘*‘ The Woman Worth While’’— published 
by G. P. Putnam's Sons, and ‘*‘ Beauty a Duty’’— 


published by Rand, McNally & Co. 








Where Dinners Cost $20 a Plate 


—where the choicest viands that money can 
buy are served—there you will find this deli- 
cacy of kings— 


/2 iy OACbA 
Creamed Chicken 


4 . 
ala king 
The most aristocratic dish in the 
world—ready to serve in patties, 
on toast and many other ways, 
at a price in reach of all. 

Only 25c and 50c at all fine grocers’ 
Sent direct for $1.45 or $2.85, 
half dozen respective sizes, ex- 
press prepaid if you mention your 
best grocer’s name, Write, men- 
tioning his name, for booklet 
“How and When.” 
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Look for our regis- 
tered trade-mark, 
“T he Irish Mail,’’ 
P on the seat. Not 

F genuine if the name 
isnotthere. IRISH MAILhandcar. 
Theréal one guarantees healthandfunto boys 
and girls. Write us if dealer can’t supply you. 


DARD MFG. CO 
' —h 216 Irish Mail Ave. 




















Anderson, Ind. 








THE 
HOME JOURNALS 
PUZZLES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76) 








The competition closes on December 20, 
which means that all letters in competition 
must be posted not later than that date, in 
order to be received in time. 

Write your answers and suggestions neatly 
and carefully on one side of one sheet of paper 
and address it to 


Sam Loyp, PuzzLeE EDITOR 
THE LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


September Prize Winners 


First PrizE—Mrs. GEORGE E. CALLAWAY, 
Indiana. 

SECOND PRIZE— Mrs. A. P. RYLAND, Arkansas. 

THIRD PRIZE—CARRIE M. NorTON, South Da- 
kota. 

OTHER PrizEs—Mrs. W. Kachline, New Jer- 
sey; Mrs. L. P. Hunt, California; Mrs. E. F. 
Kohler, Rhode Island; Mrs. Annette Hirsch, 
Pennsylvania; Martha Schaefer, Pennsylvania; 
Mrs. Joel Mann Martin, Georgia; Annie May 
Henderson, Massachusetts; Mrs. H.S. Duhamell, 
Maryland; Florence M. Richard, Maryland; 
Grace A. Hutchinson, Kansas; Mary B. Keefer, 
Texas; Mrs. Stephen T. Davis, Kentucky; Mrs. 
Glen Woolhiser, New York; Alma Gresham, Mis- 
sissippi; Dorothea Brown, Minnesota; Mrs. G. E. 
Madden, Arkansas; Harold Hastings, Wiscon- 
sin; Austin K. Chenoweth, Ontario; Mrs. Will H. 
Bryant, Indiana; Mrs. William A. White, Illinois. 


Answers to the September Puzzles 


1—HuGHES, STONE 
2—CLARK, NEWLANDS 
3—COLT, BRANDEGEE 
4—WorKS, FALL 
5—LopGE, UNDERWOOD 
6—SHIELDS, PAGE 

7— BANKHEAD, PENROSE 
8—WARREN, SHEPPARD 
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Four Cut-Out Dolls 
each over 18 inches high 
In Full Colors 


These four dolls come with base, enabling them to stand alone 
and each carries four changes of clothes and a complete calendar 
for the year. 

changes of dress add variety to their appearance and make 

them always interesting. While the calendar is designed for chil- 

dren, it is fascinating to grown-ups and should be in every home. 
ese dolls make an attractive and inexpensive present. 

bse bag be daily reminders of the delicate flavor and fine 
quality of — 


“Swift’s Premium” Hams and Bacon 


How to Get This Calendar 


One doll with four changes of clothes, forming a complete calendar 
for 1917, will be sent to any address in the United States for 10c in 
coin or stamps— 

or—Trade-mark end of five ‘‘Swift’s Premium’ Oleomargarine 
cartons. 

or—4 Labels from “‘Swift’s Premium”’ Sliced Bacon cartons 
or—4 Covers from Brookfield Sausage cartons 

or—6 Maxine Elliott Soap Wrappers 

or—10 Wool Soap Wrappers 

(If you live in Canada, send 10c extra on each doll ordered to pay 


duty.) 
NOTE. All four dolls—with four changes of clothes for each, making 
four complete calendars, sent for 40c or four times the number of labels 
or wrappers required for each doll. 
When you send for a calendar or calendars, address 
Swift & Company 
C %,. 4109 Packers Ave. Chicago 
2p. 
— 
PP, 
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It’s a Berry fj 
from Floo¥ 


When a room is finished throughout 
with BERRY FINISHES it is given 
a permanent beauty that delights the 
eye and satisfies the pride. 


Liquid Granite Floor Varnish, Luxeberry 
Enamels, Luxeberry Wood Finishes and 
Luxeberry Wall Finishes are but a few of 
BERRY BROTHERS’ celebrated products 
that have been first choice of home owners, 
architects and decorators for more than half 
a century. 

Specify BERRY BROTHERS’. It’s a safe 
course always—in finishing your new home 
or re-finishing the old one. Write for home- 


And you can feel sure of highest quality 
results, no matter what scheme of interior 
decoration you may prefer. For BERRY 
BROTHERS’ products can be relied on to 
produce the effects you have in mind, and 


to supply as well that enduring quality your 
pocketbook demands. 


Factories: 
Detroit, Mich. 
Walkerville, Ont. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


BRERRX. BROTHER: 


orld's Largest Varnish Makers (403) 


builders’ booklet giving helpful hints on 
interior decoration. 


Branches in 
principal cities of 
the world. 


Established 1858 
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| Underwear Week. 
|| Nov. 20th~25th 1916 
|| Dhedvent of t the ear Underwear 


The best shops all over the country will display 


‘MERODE” 
(Hand a 
an 


| "HARVARD MILLS” |} 
| (Hand Finished) 
| Fine Gauge Ribbed | 


7 UNDERWEAR | 


! HESE two names cover the 
t manufacture of five million gar- 
I ments every year for women and 
| children. 

For twenty-five years we have 
been designing and making this 
underwear, and today our name 
stands for quality the world over. 
| Each garment is cut individually 
ii by hand—cut and tailored to fit. 
|] Styles have been designed to meet 
i the prevailing styles in women’s 
! 





Se 





as 


We make a specialty of Union 
Suits. You will find ours perfec- 
tion in their trim, straight lines. 

Children’s. garments also have || 
been, through years of study and 
improvement, brought up to a stand- 
ard which will interest any woman __ || 
with children to dress. | 








There are all weights, styles and _ |!| 
sizes wished for. Whatever the ||| 
price, the garment is flawless. i 

Don’t buy unknown underwear. _ {|| 
Ask at your store for “Mérode” | 

“Harvard Mills” Underwear. 


| | 
| HARVARD KNITTING MILL | 


|| dresses. Extra sizes for stout and 
| for tall women. 


(WINSHIP, BOIT & CO.), Wakefield, Massachusetts 


| ' 
l New York Office: 155-161 E. 24th Street 
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If Your Little Girl Has A Doll 


let us send her a Real Dcll Blanket. It’s just right for Dolly’s bed or to 
wrap Dolly in when she’s being rocked to sleep. We'll mail it on receipt 
of only 15c, because you really should see how soft and rich and warm a 
Nashua Woolnap Blanket is. (If you want a fancy blanket 
ask for the blue plaid pattern.) 


In Sizes The better 
to Fit N as bu a $2.25 to 


WOOLNAP BLANKET  222e 


Warmth is not a property of wool or cotton, but of the human body. 
To be ‘“‘warm,”’ a blanket must be made of criss-cross curly fibres, 
giving an enmeshed air-space that holds the warmth in. 


Any Bed 









How all this is possible, and the scientific tests that prove it is true, are 
given, with a lot of valuable information concerning blankets and bed- 
ding, in our little booklet. It’s free. Ask for it on a post card. 


¢ 
Amory, Browne « Co. ‘ , 

Dept. 161, 48 Franklin St. / ae 
Boston, Mass. 


























DICK DECKER’S 
MOST GLORIOUS 
CHRISTMAS PARTY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


each of the twenty-two Mulligan eyes in the 
company, with strict warnin’ to miss no motion 
of the particular peeper he was responsible for, 
but by bold sprintin’ to save in the nick o’ 
time every object of art that the dillytanty 
eye rolled upon. Since, in the Mulligan com- 
pany, eye, foot and hand were a nately knit 
combination which did mighty creditable team 
work, the servants, as ye have well guessed, 
had their hands full of a job. Sometimes the 
servants reached the object of art first; some- 
times the Mulligans did; and, though the 
honors at the end were onevenly divided—the 
balance of course goin’ to the Bowery—no one 
could deny but the servants got a run for their 
money and worked for their wages that ter- 
rible day. 

So, ere Mr. Decker put his nose in, most of 
the servants were well winded; some of them, 
they believed, were sufferin ‘from the beginnin’s 
of heart trouble; and a few of the misfortunate 
fattest were out of the game entirely. But the 
Mulligans were only warmim’ to their work. 
And the guy, Blucher, wasn’t welcomer to 
Wellington at Waterloo than was the glim 
o’ Decker’s phiz to the despairin’ head butler, 
who'd been seriously consitherin’ soundin’ the 
retreat and leavin’ Mis. Vanderwater’s rari- 
ties and frailities to their sartin fate. 

“Heaven be thankit that ye’ve come, sir,” 
says he; “for we’re all dead, if only we were 
sinsible of it. These vagabonds have us mur- 
thered.”’ 


NM R. DECKER, his eyes as wide as his mouth 
yI in wonder, was as bewildered as a cow ina 
church, and the eldest Mulligan, looking as 
sweet as if he’d never heard sin was in the 
world, introduced the gang, runnin’ down the 
names of the eleven from Patrick Leo to Francis 
Xavier, addin’ pleasantly, as he looked around 
him on the field o’ conquest: ““We’re Mrs. 
Mulligan’s little boys that you ’re so good as to 
at A this nice trate to.” 

he head butler he groaned, and every 
serv cient sighed a heart-breakin’ sigh, and Mr. 
Decker saw for sartin that there had been a 
most misfortunate mix-up. Looking at the 
impishness still dancing in every young rap- 
scallion’s eye o’ them and the sad and sorely 
mauled rooms of Mrs. Vanderwater, ’twas well 
he understood the exhausted servants’ heart- 
broken sighs and the paralyzed butler’s de- 
spairful groan, and whether it was his call to 
laugh or to cry it despaired him to decide. 

i But, anyhow,” says he resignedly to him- 
self, ‘“‘with Mrs. Vanderwater, her pretty 
niece, and all the relations to the eleventh 
generation, my goose is. cooked now and for- 
evermore. The Battle o’ the Boyne,”’ says he, 
“and the Br’ak of Aghrim, both knocked into 
one, has nothing on this disaster. And heaven 
only knows of the young masters and missesses 
of the Vanderwater families, where they are and 
how they’re faring and what kind o’ common 
company is this instant contaminating their 
skirts.” 

But to make the best of a bad matter, he 
concluded ’twas wisest to save first what was 
closest to hand. So, callin’ the servants to a 
council o’ war, he tongue-banged them for 
numskulls. ‘‘ When ye wanted,” says he, ‘‘to 
save the house from dimolution, why the 
dickens is it ye didn’t at once put before this 
band o’ brigands everything aitable in under 
the roof? And now,” says he, ‘‘as fast as yere 
feet can carry ye set about it like lamplighters, 
forking food to them. As long as ye keep these 
rascals demolishin’ aitables, they’ll demolish 
nothing worse.” 

And right he was, for from the minute the 
aitables showed up the young Mulligans 
wouldn’t touch the delicatest furniture, the 
iligantest ornament, or the most priceless piece 
of art work in the place, if ’twas pokin’ them in 
the eye. 

The whoop they put up when they saw the 
aitables enterin’ Mr. Decker thought would 
raise the roof off the house—and lave it some- 
wheres in Harlem. Like wolves in winter time, 
they swooped down upon the spread and, if 
people were hard put to hold these vagabonds 
from destroying all things in sight before, it 
near a’most gave the houseful heart murmur 
hurryin’ to help them now. 


“T°HE breathin’ spell was used by Mr. 
Decker in callin’ up police stations, detec- 
tive bureaus, personal friends, and sworn 
enemie s—every soul or sinner he could think of, 
exceptin’ only Mrs. Vanderwater and her rela- 
tions—and startin’ a hunt over the half of New 
York to find the fate of the iligant young neph- 
ews and nieces; for if an earthquake was yawnin’ 
and the skies fallin’, Dick Decker couldn’t 
himself desart the present post of danger. 

For all his panic, dashin’ from dinin’ room 
to telephone and from telephone back to dinin’ 
room again, he couldn’t help admirin’ the 
miracles that all eleven young haythens were 
workin’ with knife, fork and spoon. As the 
priceless rarities which he’d ordered the caterer 
to supply for the young Vanderwaters were 
being carted to the Mulligans by pantin’ wait- 
ers, the eldest to the youngest, and especially 
the youngest, did the disappearin’ trick with 
an aise that would mortify a regular magi- 
cianer. 

And quantity seemed to work little more 
effect upon the youths, further than that the 
more they got the more they wanted. 

‘For heaven’s sake, boys,’ says Mr. Decker, 
encouragin’ the servants between times and at- 
tendin’ to the telephone reports that were now 
beginnin’ to come in, ‘‘ while there’s an aitable 
item under the rigging or anywhere within ten 
blocks of us, keep these youths working. Don’t 
let them want, but keep them occupied!” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 80 













HIS pure, rich, ‘“‘Qual- 
ity Milk’’ will serve 
one or more purposes in 
your household that can- 
not be served so well in 
any other way. 











is strictly a ‘‘ Quality Milk.” 
It is produced with extreme § 


care as a safe and depend- 
| able milk for baby when 
4 mother’s milk fails. At the 
\ 


same time, owing to its high 
quality, it meets the require- 
ments of the most exacting 
families for table and cook- 
ing use. If you will send 
the coupon below, we will 
mail you the booklet that 
will show you just how to 
use it for your own par- 
ticular needs. 


BORDEN’S 
CONDENSED MILK CO. 


**Leaders of Quality’’ 
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NUT BOWL 





All Will Like This 
Christmas Gift 
FATHER, mother, wife, hus- 


band, relatives or friends—all will be 


delighted with a PARSONS Nut Bowl. 


Place the largest or smallest nut 
on metal anvil (firmly set in center) strike 
with hammer in the good old-fashioned way and 
out come the toothsome “‘meats.”’ Shells drop 
into generously deep bowl, of solid mahogany, 
walnut or other hardwood. owls finished in 
natural, mahogany, ebony or mission brown to 
harmonize with any home surroundings. Metal 
hammer and anvil in silver, nickel or brushed 
copper. Five styles at $3—others up to $7. If 
your dealer hasn’t them in stock yet, write us. 


THE PARSONS BOWL CO. 
1436 N. WEST ST. INDIANAPOLIS 




















Silk Dress $9.75 ae 


Where else can you buy a silk dress like 
this at $9.75? It is a style we usually 
sell at $12.50, but this month it is our 
leader at $9.75. If you don’t think it 
worth more, your money refunded. 


Style LFi— New long line model in latest 
coatee effect, of durable, fine quality Chiffon, 
Taffeta or C ré pe de Chine which will give you 
two seasons’ wear. White Georgette Crépe 
collar. High cuffs on sleeves, Full flared skirt. 
In Navy Blue, Wistaria, Taupe, Brown, Black, 
Copenhagen. Sizes 14 to 32 and 34 to 44. 
Special maker-to-wearer price $9.75. 


MATERNITY 


apparelof all kinds and children’s and infants’ 
wear at big savings. Immediate delivery— 
all charges paid by us. Write for catalogue. 









Economy Manufacturing Co 431-33 WBroadway,NewYork J 

















Wool Soles 


For crocheted L emppers. Women pre- 

fer the CAPITOL—“‘It’s so easy to {| 
sew to.’’ Crocheting instructions | 
with each pair. Ask your dealer or | 
send 35c, giving size, to q 


nelle WILEY, BICKFORD, SWEET CO. 


artford, Conn. | 


— makers of Pe cere Socks, 
Hair Insoles, etc. ‘ 
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“I am sending more Christmas 
cards than ever before”’ 












WwW ito 

‘*T AST year so many of my friends 
I called my holiday cards ‘dainty’, 
te ‘exquisite’, ‘clever’, ‘just too dear’, 
ooucTs 


that this year I am using twice as 




































pS ~ many. Everyone seems to credit ME 
ea frog ow of with their quality, yet all I do is to 
sagt ta choose cards with that unobtrusive 
—_> + little trademark Qsiveas printed on 
the back. 
5 ‘*With just hundreds and hundreds 
J to choose from, one can’t help find- 

i ing exactly the right card for every J a 
us- | person on one’s list—cards that are ( ie: Vo | 
a i not apt to be duplicated, either.”’ eee prado. G ‘ Year / 
nut i Owing’ fo your goo yprer 
= The A-M-DAVIS:CO. Mar owl ” 

*: UALITY CARDS <j 
fetal BOSTON 
< , 

} 





Way Chre 
4A he “ 
wy, Mfg A 
Zp Me hnaae 
@ Mealy rath 








This is the card referred to in Kate 
Douglas Wiggin’s new book: “‘ The 
Romance of a Christmas Card.” 














THE A. M. DAVIS CO,, 528 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 


OUR DEALER PROBABLY CARRIES THESE CARDS. Seat [ ]Boc A” {] tex Bb | fame 


If not, use coupon. Send for catalogue, or send $1.00 for ‘‘Box A’’, 
containing 20 distinctive cards that are sure to please. ‘‘Box B’’ contains 11 
clever cards, the kind a MAN likes to send or receive. It is also $1.00. If you 
want the finest that can be produced, send for our DeLuxe Assortment of 30 
exquisite booklets and folders, all with engraved inserts. Express paid, $5.00. 





Name 

Address 
‘ Ee as 

Enclosed find $0 
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Be sure to in- 
clude a Combing 
Jacket made from a 
MARTEX Turkish 
Towel in the list of Christ- 
mas gifts. At once novel, 
beautiful, useful and inexpensive. 
Best of all, a gift endowed with 
the Christmas spirit — embody- 
inga touch of the personal handi- 
work of the donor. A MARTEX Combing 


Jacket may be quickly made by asinglecutina 











TURKISH “= TOWEL 























MARTEX Turkish Towels and Bath Rugs 
are sold in most department stores. Many 
department stores have a model MARTEX 
Combing Jacket on display (not for sale). 














Write for booklet, ‘‘How to Make 
a MARTEX Combing Jack- 
et.’’ Gives full directions, 
diagrams, and illustrations 
of suitable MARTEX 
designs in color. Sent 


FREE. 


Bath Rugs, 
Recent Designs 


Columbia Towel Mills 


W. H. & A. E. Margerison & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





DICK DECKER’S 
MOST GLORIOUS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78) 


The joyful news soon came to him over the 
phone from a friend that he’d found the young 
Vanderwaters in Halligan’s Hall, where ’twas 
takin’ a rigiment of waiters to hold nine hun- 
dred Arabs from pulling the rich young people 
to pieces—in the friendliest fashion—to find out 
what they were made of. ‘‘The packs 0’ 
hungry ones,” says the friend, ‘‘is p’rambulatin’ 
round them as if they were freaks in a museum, 
and pokin’ their nice red cheeks and fingerin’ 
every article of finery on them, within and 
without. Some of the Vanderwaters are boo- 
hooin’, some of them are wantin’ to fight, and 
more of them wantin’ to go home to their 
mothers.” 

““And why the deuce,’”’ says Mr. Decker, 
“don’t you hurry them home instantaneously, 
instead of jawin’ like a jay over the telephone?” 

“Don’t you think, ye donkey,” says his 
friend, ‘“‘that I would if I could? But Blinkin’ 
Billy himself, who’s guardin’ the door like a 
misfit fairy godmother, has sworn that no 
child, no matter who he or she is, leaves today 
till he’s so full to the neck that he has to be 
carried out. And the feedin’ isn’t well under 
way yet. Before the feastin’s over, if these 
rich young people aren’t taken limb from 
limb—from curiosity, mind you, not cruelty— 
there’s at least small likelihood of two pieces of 
their frills and finery bein’ left to cover them.” 


sh CH, och!” says Mr. Decker, heartbroken. 

‘This is worse than the wars o’ Throy! 
And meself dursent put even the street’s width 
atween me and this place, or there won’t be two 
sticks o’ the house left standin’ with the thribe 
that’s encamped in it.” 

“And that’s not all, naither,’’ says the 
friend. ‘‘ For though the food’s fine and the chil- 
der’ famished, they’ll not put tooth in a morsel 
o’ it, for sulkin’ over the dilicacies you’d prom- 
ised to provide for them.”’ 

**Can’t ye, for sake of the heaven,” says Mr. 
Decker, ‘“‘rush them in an armful of the rarest 
and dearest ye can find, beg, buy or steal? And 
meself will never forget ye till the day I die and 
a fortnight after.” 

“‘T thought of that same,” says the friend, 
“and engaged two young men who are helpin’ 
here, to come with me for armfuls also.”’ 

‘*May heaven forever bless ye!” says Mr. 
Decker. ; 

“‘But,”’ continues the friend, “‘ before we got 
| within acres o’ the door again ’twas the Lord 
| saved us that two pieces of ourselves were left 














together, let alone the dilicacies that the rav- 




































you need 3-in-One. It cleans as it renovates, 
obliterates scratches and benefits the finest woods 
—Mahogany, Circassian Walnut, or any wood. 


3-in-One Oil 


y= wouldn’t think of giving 
your child lessons from a harm- 
ful book. Don’t teach it music 
from a harmful piano. A piano of 
poor tone can spoil a child’s mu- 


is a highly refined, specially compounded oil 
containing no grease or acid. Preserves wood, 
beautifies the finish and produces a polished sur- 
face easily wiped free of dust or finger prints. 
Leaves no varnish smell or greasy residue. 

Pour a few drops of 3-in-One ona 
cloth wrung out in cold water. Wipe 
furniture, wringing out cloth fre- 
quently. Dry and polish with a 
woolen cloth or cheese-cloth, always 
rubbing witb the grain of the wood. 
The result will delight you. 

At all stores: In bottles, 10c, 25c, 
50c. In Handy Oil Cans, 25c. 
FREE—Send for generous sample 
and Dictionary of Uses. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
42 CVF. Broadway, New York 


sical ear for /ife. With 


Hallet & Davis 
Pianos 


Highest Gold Medal Awards 
you are insured richness, depth and purity 
of tone, Famous ever since 1839, Further- 
more, exceptionally reasonable in price. 
a~. Used today in 100,000 homes, D4 
schools and conservatories. & a 
Send today for Piano Book. 


; } Hallet & Davis Piano Co. 
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enous cannibals tore from our arms.” 
Says Mr. Decker then dolefully: ‘I’m done 
then.” 

‘*The best I can do for you, I'll do,”’ says his 
friend; ‘‘and the best I can do now is to keepa 
ring clear, around your nice young friends, even 
if I have to brain with a club every Boweryite 
o’ the million that’s swarmin’ on them. If,” 
says he, ‘‘the rich can’t have aiqual rights with 
the poor in this parallel o’ latitude, I'll risk me 
glad life makin’ it as happy as I can for your 
friends and as unhappy as I can for the rest 
of the hall, or else I’ll lose it in the attimpt 
Merry Christmas!” says he. 

“Ves,” says Mr. Decker bitterly, ‘my Merry 
Christmas’ll begin when the old lady comes 


house down; and ’twill get merrier when she 


Hall! May heaven help the misfortunate crai- 


through now, or perish.” 

Then, shuttin’ his mind to his fate, Dick 
Decker joined his lot with the servants in 
pandherin’ to the voracity of the eleven “‘ Back 


some waiters all to himself. 


twelfth, sittin’ among the lave o’ them and 













YOU CAN BE A NURSE. 


Home training in general, medical, 
obstetrical, gynecological and surgical 
nursing. Instruction by physicians 
and graduate nurses. 20 years’ expe- 
rience. Affiliated with The Central 
Hospital of Philadelphia. Send for 
free books to Miss Frazier, Superin- 
tendent Philadelphia School for Nurses, 
2223 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


— 
















aggrieved mistress this side of the moon. 


when she found them at last, lingerin’ here in 
luxury’s lap, the first shift o’ them only slackin’ 




















Sew on 

O diagrams or sewing directions are neces- 

sary with Koh-i-noor Snap Fasteners. 

Washing can’t rust them. Ironing doesn’t crush them. Each 
one is stamped with the letters K. I. N. 

Waldes & Co., Makers, 137-H Fifth Ave., New York City 

The World's Largest Snap Fastener Manufacturers 
Chicago, Montreal, Prague, Dresden, Warsaw, Paris, Loudon 

















—the fastener with 
the Waldespring 


SNAP FASTENER 
Pat Waldedforing 
















entirely. 


Mr. Decker confessed. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 81 








CHRISTMAS PARTY 


home and beholds the bunch that’s ripping her 


finds that her own nice nephews and nieces are 
Blinkin’ Billy’s dinner guests in Halligan’s 


ture that’s me! I’ve lost one real girl this winter 
already,” says he, ‘‘and this costs me half a one 
extra. ’Tis with me the old tune, ‘The Farther 
in the Deeper.’ But ’tis as easy to be hung for 
a sheep as for a lamb. I’m bound to see this 


Stairs,” givin’ particular attention to the young- 
est, whose capacity called for the services of 


UT, as in all Dick’s career, public and pri- 
vate, he’d never yet seen a dinner party get 
from their victuals a tenth of the genuine joy 
that did the Mulligans—especially the young- 
est—his worriment in quick time went to the 
winds, and he soon found himself makin’ a 


pitchin’ in as noisy as the next and as obstrep- 
erous as the worst and with a heartiness that 
couldn’t been bested even had he been like 
his neighbors, twenty-four hours on the fast. 
Even the servants got snared in the whirl of 
gayety, more catchin’ than cholera, and were 
disportin’ themselves as if they hadn’t an 


Mrs. Mulligan herself, who’d been two hours 
thrapezin’ distracted over the city lookin’ for 
her eleven, nigh went past herself with joy 


speed and showin’ signs of soon givin’ up, but a 
fair share of them still goin’ sthrong and bid- 
din’ well to last the evenin’ out—especially 
the youngest, who was provin’ himself a hairo 
i In a rare old chair that looked like 
’twould go to pieces if you leant your eyes on 
it, one for which Mrs. Vanderwater had paid a 
small fortune, Mrs. Mulligan spread herself 
afther she’d stuck her bonnet on one steeple 
of it and hung her jacket on the other. And 
from there, like a fan from the bleachers, she 
viewed the field and watched the play and, to 
Mr. Decker and her own children indifferent, 
handed out knocks or boosts as they were 
needed. And life was now gettin’ worth livin’, 


But when, not long afther, Mrs. Vander- 
water—havin’ by raison of a headache altered 











Honey—Cheaper 
to Use than Sugar 


The bees offer you a better and more whole- 
some sweet than sugar for eating, sweetening, 
cooking and flavoring—and at a real saving in 
money. Greater sweetening power, too, ounce 
for ounce. 


AirlinE 


Ftoney ( Absolutely Pure) 


is choice, selected honey—standard in flavor, 
in quality and in results—we guarantee its 
perfect purity. Makes better cake—cake that 
stays fresh longer—better flavored, more 
wholesome and less expensive cookies, candies, 
desserts and preserves. A delicious, healthful 
and nourishing spread for waffles, cakes, bread 
and biscuits. Learn some of its varied and 
infinite uses—send for 


Genuine Christmas Honey Cake 
and Honey Candy Recipes—Free 


Try the famously good little Xmas cakes made with honey 
—easy to make—inexpensive. Better than anything you can 
buy. Recipes for these and for luscious honey candies—also 
directions for making over 100 other things with Airline 
Honey in free cook book. 

Send 10c for Trial Jar 
of the pure extracted Airline 
Honey. Send 20c and we will in- 
clude some delicious honey candy 
—all charges prepaid. 

Buy Airline Comb Honey in air- 
tight packages or the extracted 
in glass jars (several sizes) with 
patent, easily removable tops. 
All good grocers. 

Served in individual packages 
on most all dining cars, leading 
hotels and restaurants. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 
Medina, Ohio 





































“Home of the Honey Bees” 









HIBBARD 
e+ BEGINNERS © 
China Painting Outfit 








Given With This Beginners’ Outfit— 
Complete For Only—$1.00 
A Most Unusual Offer 

Our 64-page Instruction Book (regular price 50c) 
now offered free with following outfit, will show how 
to make beautiful Xmas Gifts, Birthday and Wedding 
Presents, out-of-the-ordinary things that reflect your 
personality. China painting is fascinating and all the rage. 
Outfit consists of 12 colors, 3 brushes, 2 bottles oil, steel 
palette knife, outline ink, outline pen, 50 new outline 
designs, plate divider, carbon and tracing papers. Price 


$1.00. Order now. 

: . ° 1 Get Our New Free 

China Painters! Catalog No. 87L. 

GET WHITE CHINA AT WHOLESALE PRICES 

Greatest assortment of beautiful pieces 
ever offered. Lists the latest of every- 
thing for china painting, saving from 
10% to 40%. See Special Free Gold 
offer in catalog. We are the largest im- 
porters of white china in America. We 
sell direct to users. Write today for this 
money-making catalog. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 


913 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
Established Over a Third-Century 
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Tal». J Should be a healthy 
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~*~. . 2 happy growing baby 
YW if it has loving care, 





Z proper food and com- 
fortable hygienic clothing. 


NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 


Are the softest, smoothest and least irritating 
flannels made (25c to $1.00 a yard) and are sold 
only by us. ‘* Non-Nettle” stamped every half yard 
on selvage except silk warps. 


_ Send for Free Sample Case 
containing samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper, 
Rubber Sheeting, complete lines of Baby White 
Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, etc. Also illustrated 
catalog showing 50 styles of White Embroidered 
Flannels, Infants’ Outfits ($5 up). Separate Gar- 
ments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets and hundreds 
of necessary articles for expectant mothers and the 
baby, and valuable information on care of the baby. 
No advertising on wrappers. For 25 cents we will add a 
complete set of seventeen Modern Paper Patterns for 
baby’s first wardrobe that would cost $1.70 if bought 
separately. Write at onceorsavethisadvertisement. 
THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 345 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 


Established in 1885. Known around the globe 
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The Cheistains Cello 


N Christmas morning the Cello 

gleams with cheer. It fairly 
radiates the joy of giving. The spirit of 
the day is reflected from its silvery sur- 
face. Packed in a special box adorned 
with holly there is no more fitting Christ- 
mas gift than a Cello. A dainty blue 
flannel bag gives added comfort. Put 
the Cello on your Christmas list. 


ELLO 


Metal 
Hot Water Bottle 


Always ready. Superior to the rubber 
bottle for it will not crack, burstor dryup. 
Guaranteed. Proof against boiling water. 


WARNING: The Cello is the original metal 
hot water bottle. There are inferior imita- 
tions on the market but none have the 
exclusive Cello features which include 
the patented expansion spring that keeps the 
bottle in shape. This is found only in the 
Cello. Ask for ‘the bottle with the spring.” 
Cello One Fifty—a new style of coppered 
steel nickeled. 3-pint size. Remar able 
price of $1.50. 

Cello Two Fifty. Of nickeled copper. The 
finest metal hot water bottle that can be 
made. Beautiful workmanship and finish. 
Holds 3 pints. Price $2.50. 

At your dealer’s. If he hasn’t the 
Cello order direct from us giving 
dealer’s name. Parcel post pre- 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money back. 


A. S. Campbell Co. 








283 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 
—> 
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This is the Patented Expansion Spring 
which keeps the bottle in shape. 

















Mailed 


FREE 


EE the newest designs — 
illustrated in beautiful 
colors. 


backs, oven door fronts. 


sign heaters, etc. High- 
est quality—direct from 
manufacturers at money- 
Sav ing prices. 


Payments 


Me ce = 

| ‘ a Pach 30 days’ trial—360 days’ 
| es ’ hy approval test. $100,000 
ius: - 5 Bank Bond Guarantee. 
| Mail postal or letter to- 
day. We pay freight and 
ship within 24 hours. 

Ask for Catalog No. 306. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Mfrs. 

Kalamazoo, 

Mich. 

Coal, Wood and 
Gas Ranges, 
Furnaces and 
White Enam- 
eled Metal Kit- 
chen Kabinets and 
Tables. We have 
3 catalogs. Please 
tell us which you 
want. 


pW Cel CoV ite Vauy) 


TateMrx Direct to You 





New style mission de- | 
















: Ranges with | 
white enameled splasher | 


VW ‘A Cash or Easy | 








DICK DECKER’S 
MOST GLORIOUS 
CHRISTMAS PARTY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 


her mind about dinin’ out—came home un- 
expected and walked into the dinin’ room, Mrs. 
Mulligan’s oldest olive limb was at the piano 
playin’ by ear ‘‘The Irish Washerwoman’’; 
Mrs. Mulligan herself was larnin’ Mr. Decker 
how to foot an Irish reel on a Parshian car- 
pet ye could bog in; five of the young Mul- 
ligans crowded one another on the table top for 
a grand stand, applaudin’; others of them were 
perched on all convanient articles of furniture 
they could commandeer; and the servants 
were in the aisiest armchairs, encouragin’ the 
sport. Only one rale serious individual was in 
the company—the youngest, who, stickin’ to 
his job, was still goin’ good with his jawmill, 
and havin’ little time for levity! 

When Mrs. Vanderwater recovered enough 
from her first faint to inquire in a whisper 
where were her nieces and nephews—for, even 
if her house was ruined, she didn’t like dyin’ 
without knowin’ whether they were safe—and 
was assured by Mrs. Mulligan that she herself 
had seen them, perfectly safe and sound, at a 
dacint gatherin’ where they’d landed by mis- 
take—at Blinkin’ Billy’s dinner in Halligan’s 
Hall, the poor lady put out of her a scream 
that would have frightened a ghost, and col- 
lapsed complete ! 


EAVIN’ orders with the distracted servants 
to railtoad the Mulligans home, and to be 
careful how they carried out the youngest to the 
waitin’ conveyance—for knife and spoon had 
now dropped from his hands and the poor fel- 
low was past helpin’ himself— Decker tore him- 
self from the distressful scene and, as fast 
as he could fly, made a bee line for Halligan’s 
Hall, where, at his own life’s risk, he rescued 
what was left of the squallin’ young Vander- 
water masters and missesses, and drove them 
home to their distracted parents. 

And, havin’ then called up Mrs. Vander- 
water’s home to hear that she was completely 
conscious again with only her mind wanderin’ 
and her mouth etarnally repeatin’ in a me- 
chanical way, ‘‘At Blinkin’ Billy’s dinner in 
Halligan’s Hall,’”’ he hied him to the Mulligans’ 
home to discover if the youngest had sur- 
vived the return journey, and how many more 
of them had collapsed since. 

He found five of the family in a sieep that 
was like to last a week, while the remainder, 
too happy to call the king their cousin, were, 
with their mother, all at the same time joy- 
ously tryin’ to describe the delight of Dick 
Decker’s most glorious Christmas party to 
not only little Danny Doyle, the cripple, who 
seemed to have dropped in casual, but likewise 
to no other than Miss Crabbe, who in great 
concern had come to find what had kept the 

Back Stairs” from Blinkin’ Billy’s dinner. 
Though none else than Danny knew it, the 
Leprechaun was there likewise, and none more 
delighted than he. 

In confusion at the onexpected encounter, 
Mr. Decker stammered out to her: ‘I apolo- 
gize, I assure you, Miss Crabbe, for whatsom- 
ever part I have played in this aggravating 
blunder.” 


UT Miss Crabbe, her heart happier than it 

had been for a month o’ Sundays and her 
eyes dancing with delight for the joy of the 
Mulligans, laid a lovely little hand on Mr. 
Decker’s sleeve as she said softly: ‘‘It’s thinkin’ 
Tam that all your errors are only blunders, but 
this blunder’s so brilliant that me dazzled 
eyes can no longer see any littler ones gone 
afore—Dick.” 

Little Danny, who could always see as far 
through a millstone as the man who picked it, 
spoke up quietly from his sate by the stove, 
sayin’ , to the merriment of the two of them: 

‘‘Heaven bless yous, me childer! And don’t 
forget to bid Danny Doyle to the weddin’.” 

And, in troth, though it was little they 
suspected how much they owed Danny—who, 
more by token, had always been a prime 
favorite of Miss Crabbe’s—himself and the 
‘*Back Stairs” had a special weddin’ party for 
themselves, and with Mr. and Mrs. Decker as 
their happy hosts, not six weeks later. And 
such of the young Mulligans as weren’t over- 
come at the heels of the feast confessed that 
’twas the second happiest day of their lives. 

For no day ever could come to eclipse Dick 
Decker’s most glorious Christmas party. 





A Promissory Christmas 
By Carolyn Wells 


Y GRAMMA, she gimme a little tin bank, 
Wiv a new, shiny dime to put in it; 
An’ she said: ‘‘ Now, I'll give you a dime a 
week, Frank, 
For this one is just to begin it.” 


Muvver gimme a stifkit, all printed in green, 
An’ it says every month I will get 

‘““The Good Little Kiddy’s Own Magazine”’ 
The first number isn’t here yet. 


An’ farver—well, dad is a magnate, you see, 
An’ he finks it a very good plan 

Each Christmas to in-vest some money for me, 
To draw int-rust till I am a man. 


Aunt May sent a photygraph-takin’ coopon, 
“Good for six Cabinets an’ a Crayon” 
An’ a pass to the “‘movies”’ was from Uncle 
John— 
It lets you go in wivout payin’. 


Joe gave me some tradin’ stamps. Gran’farver 
Howe 
Sent me flower seeds to plant in the spring. 
They’re all very nice, but—somehow, just 
now— 
I don’t seem to have anyfing! 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for December, 1916 


Murdock. 


AVENUE 
New Yor« 


Do not have one paper for your formal letters and one 
not so good for your friends. 


BAT ON’ S 





is smart enough for the most formal and particular occasion. 
But it is inexpensive enough for every letter you have to write. 


Its style is authoritative, because it is made by the lead- 


SEND FOR USABLE 


ing stationery designers of the world. Ask your stationer 
for the new Highland Linen styles shown below, and thus 
be sure of a correct paper. 


SAMPLES 


For 10 cents we will send, for your inspection and use, full size:i, usable 
samples of paper and env elopes i in the various designs show n, and also a 
booklet showing the delicate tints in which Highland Linen is supplied. 
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Virginia 


Mrs. Potter Wright 
receives a letter of 
regret from Mrs. 
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and Water Color Monthly Magazine $1 yr. 
new subscriber. 
painters’ addresses. Cat. free. 


Kiln $15. 





Outfit $1. 





Box Gold free to each 
Study free for 4 china 
Anglo-French Art Co., Chicago 


Wedding 


sets of envel opaE: $2.50. 





ere: 
lavitations, Announcements, Etc. 
00 in script lettering, including two 
Write for 
samples. 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. 
L. OTT ENGRAVING iS 1027 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 










4 Poa é 
Our two books of plans, pictures, 
show Ready-cut houses, material cut to fit, saving erec- 
Standard grades. sa 
Plans proven—built hundreds 
Convenience “oe appealing to women. 
“*Guaranteed Prices’’—not “* Estimates.”’ 
visory service FREE. 
00,000 customers sone h for us. Local reference if desired. Cat: alog of 5,000 
= At Mill Prices Building Bargains also free. Books show w _ at prices include. See before order- 
mg. Send coupon today. 


Gordon-VanTine Co. P= 


Satisfaction Gu Guaranteed or or Money Back 
6054 Case St., Davenport, Iowa 
6 oes ES es 
GORDON-VAN TINE COMPANY, 6054 Case St., Davenport, Sain 1961 


Please send me Free the books checked below: 
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direct-to-user” prices. 
of times. 


Shipped Anywhere «« 


Or in usual way. 
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a Standard Home C] Ready-Cut 
Plan Book Plan Book 
Name 
City a 





Ec 008 





and 299 Other Home Plans Free! 
Save Big Money 
On Your Home 


$300 up. Blue prints. specifications; 
Save enough to buy your lot. Three Banks and 






All Books FREE. 








Established Half a Century 
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Use it instead of linen 


Frocks for all Ages 


From the tiniest tot to mother her- 
self Indian Head is the ideal fabric 
for all kinds of white clothes. House 
dresses, blouses, sport clothes, nurses’ 
uniforms, children’s suits, rompers, 
etc., made of Indian Head reduce the 
laundry bill, as they can be worn until 
actual soiling sends them to the wash. 


Indian Head is all cotton, yet has 
all the attractiveness of linen, though 
free from linen’s fault—it does not 
wrinkle easily. 


Indian Head costs only 19c to 
29c a yard according to width (33 
to 44 inches). Some stores sell Indian 
Head in the Wash Goods Depart- 
ment, others in 
the Domestics. 
But wherever 
you find it, the 
name Indian Head 
must appear on 
the selvage, or 
you are not get- 
ting Indian Head 
at all. 





Send 6 cents 
in Stamps for 
Doll’s Dress 


This dress is cut out 
ready tosew. It will 
give you a good idea 
of Indian Head as 
well as please your 
little girl. 











Amory, Browne & Co. 
Dept. 37, P. O. Box 1206, Boston, Mass. 

















BABCOCK'S’ 


CORYLOPSIS OF JRPAN ei | 


‘ 
% 


» 


i 


TALC POWDER " 


“The tale of the boudoir” 


Frequent imitation is a tribute 
to ‘‘Babcock’s’’—the original 
Corylopsis odor-—-a soft, smooth 
talc, bewitchingly fragrant: 

15c—Canada 25c Send 2c for sample 
AP Babcock Co 118 W 14 St New York 





The Corset 
Without Laces 


Made entirely of porous woven surgical elastic web, 
which “gives” freely to every movement of the body, 
yet firmly holds the figure. It is 


Ideally Suited te Fall Fashions 

and lends grace with absolute comfort at all times. Our 
patented method of construction, and the character of 
materials used, make it equally desirable for street, 
dancing, evening or sport wear, and make unnecessary 
the use of corset laces. Made in short and long lengths, 
white and pink. Retails from $2.00 to $7.00. If your 
local dealer cannot supply you, write for illustrated free 
booklet. Do not accept a substitute garment. 


TREO CO., Inc., 160B Sth Ave., New York 
EISMAN & CO., Toronto, Canada, Licensee 


MOUNT YOUR PICTURES 
ENGEL’S QUICK WAY 
Without Paste Muss or Fuss. Mount quickly, 
artistically—your Kodak Pictures, Cc ito 
albums on anything anywhere with ENGEL’S ART 
CORNERS. Samples on request, or 100 for a dime. 
Engel Mfg. Co., Li1, 1456 Leland Ave., Chicago 








THE ISLAND OF 
YOUTH 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


Lynn looked from right to left behind him. 
Close to the wall, on either side of the door, 
were two attendants—Wah Lee, a vast bulk 
of a man whom Lynn recognized as the type of 
Chinese wrestler, a mass of iron muscles with 
the flashing quickness and sinister skill of the 
bar-jitsiu expert, and the red-headed passen- 
ger who had tried to throw him overboard. 

“As I said,” the Manchu nodded. 

“What do you want with me?” Lynn blazed. 
‘What am I here for?” 

“Don’t raise your voice,” the Manchu 
warned; ‘‘remember what I said about your 
back. I want you to corroborate these facts: 
On the twenty-seventh of August, 1904, on 
your way home from the Philippines, you were 
rowing about Canton harbor when, under the 
prow of an Argentine liner—the Chico, I 
think—you heard a conversation between the 
gun-running captain and a resident of Macao 
which informed you that there was to be an 
uprising on the nineteenth of September. Am 
I right?” 

“Yes,”’ Lynn nodded. He moistened his lips. 
“Yes, you are right.” 

“You went immediately to the governor of 
Macao, Senhor Doctor Bareras—a very able 
man, who, very naturally, is since dead—and 
you told him of your discovery. He acquainted 
the legations in Peking, the officials at Hong- 
kong, Shanghai, Tsingtau, Mukden and other 
foreign settlements, with the result that the 
various hiding places were raided and the re- 
bellion never took place.”’ 

“Why, of course I did,’’ Lynn answered 
angrily. ‘‘Why shouldn’t I?” 

“For this reason, Colonel Lynn’”—the 
Manchu leaned forward and spoke more gravely 
than before—‘“‘because this rebellion was or- 
ganized and prepared for years by the Society 
of Patriotism and Death, whom you call the 
‘Boxers,’ by the Lily-Bearers and the Burners 
of Incense, all upright-minded Chinese people 
who want their nation for themselves, one and 
indivisible within the Four Seas—no foreigners 
to loot it, no other people to batten on it. You 
destroyed my life work and the life work of 
my friends.” 

‘What are you going to do?”’ Lynn blazed. 
“Kill me?” 

“Not kill,” the Manchu answered. “Just 
execute.” 


HE ‘Thrush of Boriquen” leaned non- 

chalantly against the green shutters on a 
house in the Calle Colon, and looked at a door 
opposite with a slow and malicious grin. Mer- 
riment, the merriment of a bad boy, played 
over his long, dark, horse’s face. He whacked 
at his polished brown shoes with a limber cane 
and hummed beneath his breath: 


Esta es la linda tierra que bus eo yo, 
Es Boriquen la hija, la hija del mar y el sol! 


In the direction of the plaza he caught a glimpse 
of a small figure in white walking briskly along, 
swinging a pair of white buckskin gloves in its 
hand, the gold-and-green scarf on its Panama 
showing strangely in the tropic heat like some 
modest northern flower. 

The grin on De Azala’s face became a chuckle. 
He woke into a paroxysm of inviting gesture. 
“‘Oiga, Miss Durrow,” he called, ‘ quick— 
come quick.” He took off his hat and jammed 
it on again; his arm worked like a semaphore. 
“Quick, quick!” 

She came along the pavement, very digni- 
fied, a little angry. She looked at him with a 
dangerous eye. 

‘Were you calling to me,’”’ she demanded, 
“in that way?” 

He laughed again; he slapped his knee; he 
almost slapped her shoulder. 

There was something so spontaneous in his 
glee that she couldn’t help smiling. ‘‘ What is 
it?”’ she asked. 

He rocked to and fro with laughter. “TI 
shall die,” he groaned. ‘‘ Assuredly I shall kill 
myself with this.”” He stood upright and wiped 
the tears from his eyes. ‘“‘Listen,” he said dra- 
matically. ‘‘Do you see that door? Do you 
remember your friend Mr. Lynn? Ha-ha! 
Ha-ha! In a few moments your friend, Mr. 
Lynn, will be thrown out of that door with a 
broken neck. He-he! He-he!” 

‘A broken neck?” she queried. ‘Listen, 
collect yourself; collect yourself, do you hear? 
before I shake you. What’s this?”’ 


“TT’S so funny I can’t tell it,” De Azala 

laughed. “I was coming down the street 
and I saw Lynn standing here. A man was 
beating a girl in the street, and pulled her into 
the house. Lynn shouted at him and went in 
after them. Ha-ha! Ha-ha! They'll kick him 
in the face and pitch him downstairs. Let’s 
wait and see. It’s too funny for words.” 

“T don’t think I’d care to wait, thank you,” 
she said stiffly. ‘‘And I don’t think it’s funny. 
I think Mr. Lynn did what was right. And I’ll 
tell you something,” she added coldly: “if 
anybody’s neck’s going to get broken, it will 
not be Mr. Lynn’s.. It will be that of the gen- 
tleman who was beating the girl, and Mr. Lynn 
will do the breaking.” 

“Eh?” said the “Thrush.” He seemed to 
have forgotten his glee for the moment. 
“‘That’s curious.” 

‘*What’s curious?” she asked. 

‘‘Why, the house the pair came out of was 
number sixteen, the house that the big China- 
man on board rented furnished for two weeks 
from Sefior Bibe. Funny there should be a 
fight there.” 

“The Chinaman, Lieng-hsin?” she asked 
hurriedly. 

“‘T don’t know his name—but that big seven- 
footer. It doesn’t matter. Lynn will be out 
headforemost in a minute. You'll see it, if you 
wait. He’ll get fighting enoughinthere. Ha-ha! 
Ha-ha!” He went off into another spasm of 


laughter. on TINUED ON PAGE 84 : 
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A Food—A Confection — 
A Dainty 


Pick up the tongs and 
help yourself to the choic- 
est, plumpest, mellowest 
and most luscious fruit in 
the world—Dromedary 
Dates. Pass them around 
the family table—or to 
company—for everyone 
loves the sugar-laden 
Dromedary Dates that 
come from the Garden 
of Eden. 


Dromedary Dates are 
easily digested. They be- 
long in your daily menu. 
Children prefer them to 
candy and they are much 
better for them. 
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proof package. Learn 
how good Dromedary 
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confection—as a dainty. 
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Delicious Dromedary Cocoanut 
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She caught him suddenly by the shoulder. 
“*Listen,’’ she snapped. She shook him vi- 
ciously. ‘Stop it—stop it right now! I’m 
going in there. Do you understand? Wake 
up. Do you understand? I’m going in, and if 
I’m not out in fifteen minutes collect every 
policeman in town and batter your way in. Do 
you understand me?” 

He looked at her in amazement. The cane 
dropped from his hand. ‘‘ What?” he gasped. 

“Never mind what,” she urged. “If I’m 
not out in fifteen minutes, every policeman you 
can get!”? She dashed across the street and 
paused before entering the house. “Fifteen 
minutes, remember!” 

“And there,” grumbled the “Thrush of 
Boriquen”’ in wide-mouthed disgust, “goes the 
woman who I thought had a sense of humor.” 


VERY detail of the grotesque scene im- 

pressed itself on Lynn as a stylus impresses 
itself on wax—the room cool and bare as a 
judicial chamber; the gigantic mandarin in 
the chair, pronouncing a sentence as dispas- 
sionately as though he were quoting an analect 
of Confucius; the two huge figures on each 
side of the door, the Chinese attendant and 
the renegade Golightly. On a chair near the 
Chinese servant’s he saw a horrible, brazen, 
pearlike gag and a long thong of leather; in 
xolightly’s fist, as he stood with his arms 
folded, a glimpse of gray pigskin hinted at a 
blackjack. On the table, with its cloth of intri- 
cate, gemlike embroidery, a large fruit basket 
stood, half filled with sawdust, and a long, nar- 
row black case, inlaid with silver and mother-of- 
pearl, that he felt housed a sword. 

If it had to be, thank heaven it would be 
quick and by clean steel! 

““Vou were adjudged guilty and condemned 
at a meeting of the principal lodge in Nan- 
king,” Lieng-hsin continued, “and I decided 
to carry out the matter myself, as in your case 
it’s rather difficult. Twice on board ship my 
men failed in their instructions.” 

And as he stood, held by some power that 
seemed nothing short of hypnosis, Lynn felt 
that the thing was an unreal dream, as unreal 
as a piece at the theater. Along the wall crayon 
portraits of people hung—crude things that 
gave the lie to the tragedy being enacted; a 
fly buzzed loudly in the room; a bullock cart 
creaked without. In the streets a girl began 
singing the never-ending song of Porto Rico: 


Esta es la linda tierra que bus eo yo, 
Es Boriquen la hija, la hija del mar y el sol! 


The sound of the words roused Lynn to a 
white fury. ‘This is ridiculous!” he attacked 
savagely. ‘‘What right have you to adjudge 
me? What right have you to sentence me? 
What crime have I done? I warned my own 
people because I didn’t want them to be mas- 
sacred in cold blood, as was done when the 
Boxers turned out four years before. I’d do it 
again to-morrow. Doyouhear? I’d doit ——’” 

“Very well,” the Manchu took up, ‘I shall 
tell you: The crime you committed was to 
conspire with and help the enemies of China. I 
take on myself to sentence you in the name of a 
nation in the way of whose progress you have 
stood. The progress was stopped and someone 
must suffer. You stopped it, and the person 
to suffer is you és 

“‘Tf you call progress cutting throats,” Lynn 
growled. 

“T call progress,” the Manchu replied, “‘any 
step taken by any means to rid China of the 
leeches who are killing her—even cutting 
throats.” 


“oer was a quick patter of feet in the 
corridor; they paused fora moment. Then 
someone fumbled at the knob of the door. 
There was a resounding, continual crash as it 
was shaken passionately; someone beat on it 
with clenched hands. 

“Open the door!” a voice cried, and Lynn 
started as he recognized it. 

The eye of the old mandarin covered Lynn 
with a mocking smile. He was waiting to hear 
the soldier of fortune cry out for help. The 
smile touched Lynn as a whip touches a horse. 
He squared his jaw. 

““Open the door!’”’ came the voice again. 
“There is someone inside. I know it.” 

The mandarin leaned back in his seat and 
studied his fingers. 

Again the door rattled under a vicious shak- 
ing on the knob. ‘‘If the door is not opened 
immediately,” the voice came firmly, “‘I shall 
call the police and have it broken down.” 

““Open the door, Wah Lee,” the Manchu 
commanded. The stocky wrestler turned and 
threw the folds apart. 

Like something driving through the air, 
Constance Durrow flashed into the room. Her 
face was flushed and her eyes were blazing. 
With a sweeping glance she took in everything 
from the Manchu in his chair to the guards at 
the door. She swung around to Lynn. ‘What 
is wrong, Mr. Lynn?” she demanded. 

Lynn looked around the room nonplused. 
His brow wrinkled and his voice stuttered as he 
spoke. ‘‘I don’t know,” he said. ‘‘It’s rather 
hard to explain.” 

She turned away from him impatiently. She 
looked at the giant mandarin squarely be- 
tween the eyes. ‘‘ What is it?” she demanded 
again. 

Lieng-hsin rose with a bow. ‘‘Colonel Lynn 
and I, dear young lady,” he explained, ‘‘ were 
having an entirely private conversation—we 
shall have to defer it for the present, Colonel 
Lynn—when you came into the room.” 

“You were holding him here,” she accused 
hotly. ‘‘He was insome danger. The authori- 
ties shall know of this.” 

“T am not holding him here,’”’ the Manchu 
answered suavely. “And if Colonel Lynn re- 
quires the help of the authorities to settle a 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 86 











































































A Christmas Vision 


Perfect vision—the most priceless of all 
possessions! KRYPTOK Glasses—the 
most useful of all gifts for anyone who 
needs double vision glasses! 


KRYPTOKS afford perfect vision to 
men and women who must remove their 
reading glasses every time they look at dis- 
tant objects—or who fuss with two pairs. 
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combine near and far vision in one solid 
lens. No troublesome shifting of glasses. 


The wearer sees distant objects as 
clearly and distinctly as the type on the 
printed page. KRYPTOKS (pronounced 
Crip-tocks ) are entirely free from the dis- 
figuring line, seam or blur of old-fashioned 
bifocals. 


Ask about the KRYPTOK 
Christmas Certificate 
If you have a relative or friend who 
needs KRYPTOKS, go to your oculist, 
optometrist or optician, and ask about 
the KRYPTOK Christmas Certificate. 
It will make an ideal Christmas Gift. 
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Efficiency.” 
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protect t!.em. If your child wears Coward 
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Contains practical 
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tractive color combinations for interior dec- 
orating. It gives complete specifications for 
finishing inexpensive soft woods so they are 
as beautiful as expensive hard woods. We 
will send you this book free and postpaid. 
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a Nurse’—248 pages with 
actual experiences. 48 
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I believe I have solved the 
boy problem 


A word with the Mothers of American Boys 
|: ERECTOR, boys find the ever-interesting play that 


4 they like. There’s always something new about it. 
It appeals to their imagination and awakens and 
develops the constructive side of their nature. 


Now, in the new play of Erector Toy Engineering, a 
new and more interesting phase is given to a toy than has 
ever before been planned. It makes their play like real 
life—they not only enjoy it but take pride in it.. It will 
help to prepare them for the business world, by developing 
Ambition. 
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Erector Master Engineer 


OIN in the new play of Erector Toy Engineering, boys! Win Fame, Honors 
and other Rewards, and have fun—lots of it—while you’re winning. 


As soon as you own a set of Erector the fun starts—you become a member 
of the Gilbert Institute of Erector Engineering. Then like real grown-up engineers 
who also are members of Institutes, you can accomplish all kinds of engineering 
feats with Erector (in miniature), and win the Honors and Rewards. 


Thousands of boys all over the United States, and in other countries, too, 
will be members of the Gilbert Institute. You will be very proud to earn Honors 
and Rewards in this great big world of Boy Engineers. 


“ERECTOR MASTER ENGINEER” is the highest honor. 


When you 


win [this Degree of Honor, you are presented with a handsome Diploma—a Gold 
Fraternity Pin—a good salaried position in or near your home town with our firm 
during the holiday season—and the finest of recommendations to any business 
house to whom you may wish to apply for a position. 


ERECTOR 


“‘The Toy Like Structural Steel” 


Of course, you all know that Erector is the steel construction toy 
which enables you to build all kinds of machinery, buildings, bridges, | 
aéroplanes, battleships and many other things. 


Get These Big Exclusive 


Theonlyactualstructuralsteeltoy. 


The lapped, interlocking edges of 
Erector Girder (an exclusive pat- 
ented feature) enable you to build 
four-sided and square columns. 


Each piece is stamped accurately 
out of steel. 


Each part is scientifically made; 
correct in design and proportion. 


More parts for building strongest 
and largest models. 


Every essential engineering part. 


Anything mechanical can be 


duplicated with Erector. 


Big, reinforoed steel wheels, 
grooved and hubbed for 


engineering purpose. 


& 
Brikjor 
“The Toy for Young Architects” 

INISH up the brick work of your Erector 
Piisitcing with Brik-tor. With these bright 
red bricks, the slate ones for roof effects, and 
the white pieces for trimming—not to mention 
the doors and windows—you can make the build- 

ings even more like the real thing. 
You can brick-in the walls, chimneys and 
foundations of your buildings—the towers of your 


every 


bridges, and the piers. There’sa fine big book of instructions chock-full 


of pictures free with each set. 


See one of these sets at your toy store—and you'll see what fine work 


Price, $5.00—in Canada, $7.50. 


you can do with Brik-tor. 


ERECTOR ELECTRICAL 


Be an Electrical Engineer! This is 
the Electrical Age! In the Erector 
Electrical Set of Experimental Appa- 
ratus together with the illustrated 
elementary course on Electrical En- 
gineering we offer the most fascinating 
plaything for teaching, demonstrating 
andapplying the secrets and principles 
of electricity that has ever been gotten 
out. You learn and play together! 


Advantages in Erector 


You can make big, strong models, 
some 20 ft. long, that will hold a 
man. 


A sturdy Electric Motor comes 
with most sets and will lift 200 Ibs. 
when properly geared. Scientifi- 
cally constructed by experts. More 
than a toy. Operates with Re- 
versing Switch Base, Control 


Switch, Multi-geared Motor Box. 


Three big Manuals, showing over 
500 exceptional mechanical models. 
In addition to those illustrated, 
thousands of other models can be 
built, depending only upon your 
originality and skill, for there is 
nothing mechanical but can be 
duplicated with Erector. 





No. 4, shown 
above, is the 
most popular 
set because it 
includes hun- 
dreds of parts 
and the Erec- 
tor Electric 
Motor.There , 
is every es- ¢- 
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neering part for building all kinds 
of machinery and buildings— big 
girders, large and small wheels, 
shafting, base plates, angle irons, 
pinions, pulleys, gear wheels,nutsand 


bolts. Price, $5 —in Canada, $7.50. 
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\OYS!” Americans and Canadians, too—go into 
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Saxon automobile for first prize—and a _ hand- 
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cycles, bicycles, camping outfits and rifles! 
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100 experim:nts. 
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Gifts for Children 
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Colgate Gifts for 
Everybody 
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to “Sterling” on silver. ~ 
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purely private matter, I am disappointed in 
Colonel Lynn. As for holding him, he ‘s free 
to go any moment. You will see this lady out, 
Colonel Lynn. We shall finish the matter 
some other time.’’ And he moved to hold open 


the door. 


She felt suddenly abashed and ill at ease be- 
fore the manifest embarrassment of this soldier 
of fortune and the suave, smiling presence of 
the polished mandarin. She opened her mouth 
to speak and closed it again. She blushed red 


to the tips of her ears. 


Lynn turned to the Manchu with his obsti- 
nate jaw thrust out and his eyes flashing. “‘I 
won’t go,” he said, ‘“‘till this thing is settled. 
Let us finish it. What’s the use of going into 
the street? To be safe for a while? I'll be 
always a mark for a hatchet, or a rope, or a 


drug, and you’ll have me some time.” 


She shrank toward the door a little, sud- 
denly white. So there was danger. Thank 


heaven she had known of it, and come! 


Lynn’s jaw worked viciously and his hands 
went out in free, swinging gestures. The 
mandarin stood, with arms crossed, like a fig- 
ure carved in stone. He looked at the soldier 


with opaque, expressionless gaze. 


“T acknowledge no crime,’ Lynn went on. 
**My conscience is clear. I did what any white 
man should have done under the circumstances. 
Oriental ethics are no good to me. I think with 
the brain God gave me, the western man’s 


brain.” 


A warm fire coursed through Constance 
Durrow’s heart as she heard Lynn speak and 
saw him stand up and face his enemy with 
hard, dauntless speech. This was John Lynn! 

“But if you must kill me, you must.” He 
laughed. ‘‘Hatchet, or sword, or thong, or 
anything—I’m not afraid of it or you; I’ve 
seen it face to face too often. Only I dislike it 
coming at me out of the dark, not giving me a 


” 


chance. That’s a coward’s end. 


E MADE a few paces about the room as he 
spoke, head thrown high, right fist smash- 
ing into open left hand. Constance Durrow 
thought, as she looked on white and petrified, 
that a new, appraising, admiring light was 
creeping—in spite of himself—into the Chinese 


leader’s eyes. 


Lynn wheeled about. ‘Listen,’ he com- 
manded. ‘‘ You believe you’re right and you 
want to kill me. I believe I’m right and don’t 
want to be killed. Let me fight it out. If you 
can kill me, kill me—and give me a fighting 


chance.” 


The mandarin walked back to his chair, his 
head inclined to one side and lips pursed. “‘ My 
fighting days are over,” he said, a little sadly. 
“T am afraid I am an old man.” He thought 
again. ‘‘And you can’t settle it with my serv- 
ant, or descend to fight with that renegade.” 
He sat down and patted the arms of the chair 
in indecision. He suddenly smiled up. “I am 
afraid that we shall have to count your fight as 
over, and I shall have to consider the affair 


closed officially.” 


““What do you mean?” Constance Durrow 


asked. She took a quick step forward. 


The Manchu smiled at her eagerness. ‘I 
mean, dear young lady,” he said, ‘“‘that the 
whole matter is over and will never be brought 
up again. Colonel Lynn is no longer in any 
danger—Colonel Lynn, you have my word on 
that—and I should be very glad to count such 


an enemy as a friend.” 
‘CTDANES,. Sit,” 
glad.” 


The Manchu turned to the girl. That vague, 
kindly smile of his played about his eyes. ‘‘If 
it hadn’t been for you, dear young lady,” he 
said, ‘‘ the affair would have been settled other- 
wise before Colonel Lynn had time to make his 
point. I’ll admit that my man was about to 
gag and bind your friend when your knock 


came to the door.”’ 


Lynn shifted uneasily. He became red with 
embarrassment. He went up to her with shy, 
outstretched hand. “I don’t know how to 


thank you,” he said in confusion. 


QUEER, hot shame flooded her. Somehow, 

as she had been standing there, she had 
imagined him doing something else in thanking 
her, something more in keeping with his ro- 
mantic career. She was in love with him, 
she knew, and in her fancy she had seen him 
stretch both arms about her in thanks and 
love, and had seen them together up-anchor 
and away on that star-gazing quest of his for 
Bimini. And then suddenly to be confronted 
with this shy, embarrassed manner and 
thanked in these conventional words! It made 
her suddenly coldly angry. Perhaps, she said 
to herself, he was ashamed to have been helped 


by a woman! 


‘Not at all,” she said with deliberate cold- 
ness. ‘‘I don’t know whether I have been any 
help at all. I’d have done as much for any- 


body, for anybody at all.” 


Lynn looked at her confusedly. He felt like 
a man who has been helped up after a fall, and 
then suddenly stricken in the face by his 


rescuer. 


“When do you leave on your search for 


Bimini?” she asked. 
“On Saturday.” 


“T shan’t be able to see you again before 
you go,” she said. She tugged her glove on and 
put out her hand. “I wish you wonderful 
success. Good-by, Colonel Lynn.” She bowed 
- reply to the Manchu’s courtly salute, and 


eft. 


And she swung out of the room while Lynn, 
who knew nothing of women, looked after her 
as though a thunderbolt had fallen on him, and 
Lieng-hsin, who was the wisest man in China, 
let an amused flicker show for an instant in his 


usually opaque eyes. 
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Bring Smiles to Men 


Be sure the necktie you 
present him on Christmas is a 
Cheney Cravat. Give him 
this time not only a tie but a 
name that will take uncer- 
tainty from his neckwear 
purchases all year. 


Ask your dealer to show 
you a broad-end scarf with 
the Glidearound neckband 
or the new tubulars or bows, 
made in a multitude of pat- 
terns and colors. The name 


SILKS 


on the neckband assures the long 
usefulness of your gift. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
Silk Manufacturers 
4th Avenue & 18th St., Blew York 











Hit til Ta 





Lynn said simply. “I’m 





Fadeless 


fabrics can still be 
had by insisting 
upon 


ORINOKA 


Guaranteed 
SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES and 
UPHOLSTERIES 


Wonderful weaves and colors in 
many patterns and grades—every one 
absolutely color-fast. 


Ask for them by name at leading 
retailers and decorators. Write for 
dealers name and _ booklet. 


ORINOKA MILLS, 14° “lsrendon Bids. 


New Yor 


Insist on this Guarantee: 
These goods are guaranteed abso- 
lutely fadeless. If color changes from 
exposure to the sunlight or from wash- 
ing, the merchant is hereby author- 
ized to replace them with new g 
or refund the purchase price. 
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ome-Making 


The New Profession 
—a 100-pp. illus. hand-book—FREE. Home-study Do- 


mestic Science courses: food, health, housekeeping, nursing, dress- 
making, etc. For home-makers, teachers, institution managers, etc. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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to $50. 


~50Oc. or - 
Dealers everywhere. 


NO STROPPING 














The Real Christmas Thought 
Give Him a Gillette 


Gillette from some clever 
little woman has made 
many a man grateful to 
her—from Christmas to Christ- 
mas over and over again. A 
handsome gift with a sure 
appeal to the practical man. 


The Bulldog, the Aristocrat, the Standard Set or 
Pocket Edition—-$5; with gold-plated razor, $6. Or 
more elaborate-—a Combination or Traveler’s Set, $6 


A clever ‘'little gift’’ is a packet of Gillette Blades 


Write us for Catalogue. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


NO HONING 
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A Complete Gift | 


With your present 
of a Picture, Photo- 
graph, Tapestry, or 
other wall decoration, enclose a 
package of 


Moore Glass Push-Pins ' 


or Moore Push-less Hangers for 
heavy pictures, wall clocks, hall 
racks, etc. Your thoughtfulness 
will then be doubly appreciated. 


Moore Glass Push-Pins, { 
Glass heads, — Ce — 
points, 2 sizes .. 
Moore Push-less Sin at most 
4 sizes. The Hanger } stores or 
with the Twist. by mail 
Booklet, “HER HOME,” and samples FREE 


(Ne, 25 MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 118 BerkleySt., Philadelphia, Pa. 














excellent income. 


Pages—all free! 









LEARN AT HOME! 
EARN UP TO $25 PER WEEK 
Thousands are taking up this pleasant, 
congenial, respected Vocation which 
offers unusual Social advantages and 
Any woman can learn. 
Endorsed by leading physicians. Personal 
instruction under Dr. Perkins himself as- 
sures thoro training, yet saves you a lot of 
time. Surprisingly low tuition. Small month- 
ly payments. Send for large, handsome, 
illustrated Catalog and 32 Sample Lesson 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
116-A Michigan Boulevard, South, Chicago 726 Brooks Building - 











CO “ 
(9 his luxurious Silk Hose 
makes a most graceful 
& 
and acceptable Holiday 


al cb @ a= oo 8 ob ar © a tel—eare, 
















CY=7-b he U= 1-0 bat ob & tp Colin Cole) af ol ot 
Phoenix Silk Hose He 
throughout the land.: 
Patter, for the 
highest possible stamdard 
Bal pets oo SD, awatel 
ervic a> 


9ire See ee ay 
Utility Boxes without 
adve ertising 
For Men, Women, Misses, Children and Intants 
“Cade in USA” by the 


Phoenix Knitting Works, Milrwoaukee 





MAGAZINES 


J. M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine Agency isthe 
largest in the world. You can save money on 
the magazine you want by writing for 


This Catalog FREE 


Our new Catalog lists more than 3000 Period- 
icalsand Club Offers. It’s A Big Money Saver. 
Send us your name and address on post card 
todayand get this big free catalog. Do it now. 


Write for full 
Agents Wanted. sn Bae Bag 


~ J. M. HANSON- BENNETT Sen fone 





























LANDA acnisodiness™ 
Elegant, Practical Xmas G: 














Dresses, Coats, Suits, Underwear, Brassiéres, Corsetsfor 


MATERNITY6£ 


Portraying every detail of the prevailing New York 
fashions, but so adapted as to successfully conceal 
condition. No additional expense, as they auto- 
matically adjust and fit when figure is again 
normal. Best materials and workmanship. 
Satisfaction or Money Back 
3230007—Stylish, youthful, economical and serv- 
iceable is this smart plaited ‘coat-dress of wool 
batiste. Middy waist or maternity skirt may be 
worn separately. Waist hangs gracefully from 
shoulder yoke and is smartly belted. Pretty hem- 
stitched collar, revers and tie of écru batiste. 
Conceals condition admirably; fits at all times. 
Navy, black, dark green, African brown wn $1295 
or wistaria. .34 to 44 bust. Special 
J230022— Very dressy in all-silk poplin. 
Navy, black, African brown, dark 
green, wistaria. Special $1985 
We prepayall charges; guarantee Give color, bust 
satisfaction or refund money. measure and skir 


ane Bryant, 5th Ave. at 38th St., N.Y. te: 











$10.00 doz. postpaid. 
or postage stamps. Order shipped day received. 
Landa Xmas Gifts catalog. 

A. LANDA & SONS CO., Mfrs. 


FREE; ‘Mater Modes,” with over 500 illustrations, 
Write for it today to Dept. J-3, Lane Bryant, 
originator, patentee and largest maker in the world of 


BILLFOLD 


ift—Combinescurrency fold, coin 
purse, card case, memo pad, 1917 calendar, identification card 
and photoframe. Madeof finest,soft, blackSeal GrainLeather. 
Compact, thin, flexible. Size closed, 3 x 3 5-8 inches; open, 
8 1-4x35-8. Special Price, 50c. $5.40 doz. postpaid. Ordi- 
narily$1.00each. Anynameor monogram in23 kt. gold FREE. 
Packed in handsome gift box, containing engraved Xmas | 
cardandtinsel cord. anda “Biltmore,’’ same in finest Mo- { 
rocco Leather. Special Price, direct to consumer, $1.00. Big § 
i Send today draft, M. O. 





Dept.J62 CHICAGO MENS 
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3 For Ladies 
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Requires No 
Soaking 





ing Recipes for 
Tapioca and Gelatine in 
the Minute Cook Book sent Free. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA CO., 112 E. Main St.,Orange, Mass. 





































~FOR BABY’S CRIB 
Hygienic waterproof sheeting 
tnat really protects. 
Genuine is pure white, light, 
soft, pliable. Not heating, 
creates no perspiration, chaf- 









° 
», 
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Nothing better typifies the everlasting spirit of 
the Christmas season than Wagner Cast Alu- 
minum—the “Sterling” of the kitchen. Its 
purity, its cleanliness, its beauty of form and 
silvery sheen make it the ideal gift. 

Every utensil is cast (not stamped or spun) in 
one solid, seamless piece. It neither chips nor 
warps. Acids do not discolor it. Its worth be- 


sg Srcctn OO he 


Infants—Mothers 


Thousands testify 


HORLICK’S 


The Original 


MALTED MILK 


Upbuilds and sustains the body 

No Cooking or Milk required 

Used for 4 of a Century 
Free Sample Horlick’s, Racine, Wis. 




















ing or irritation. Easily 
cleaned—always fresh, dainty, 
sweet. 36 in. wide, light or 
heavy, $1.00 a yd.; 54 in. wide, 
heavy weight only, $1.50 a yd. 
GET THE GENUINE. Look 
for Stork trade mark. If your 
dealer does not have 
Stork Sheeting writeus. 
The Stork Co., Dept. 
1-E, Boston, Mass. 
Makers of Stork Shoes, 
Stork Pants, etc. 


An Xmas Suggestion 


(2 pints) Polished Ruberoid Handle—a 
gift thatcom- 
bines beauty 
with useful- 
ness. Sent 
prepaid for 
$1.50 where 
we have no 
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This beautiful colonial Paul RevereSauce Pan 


This offer for a lim- 
ited time only. 


& dealer. . 
R ens Rpg ed inte a elPadireettiin 


comes more evident with the passing of the 
years. 
The name WAGNER cast in the 
bottom of every piece is your guarantee. 


The Wagner Manufacturing Co. AGN ER 


Dept. 16 Sidney, Ohio A RL EL 
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IGHT gowns and petti- 
coats of superior quality, 


style and workmanship bear 
the Wolf Head Trademark. 
Sold by the better shops 
from $1.00 up. 
Write for our Free Booklet— 
**What Every Woman Should 
KnowAboutUndermuslins.” 


THE WOLF COMPANY 
360 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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No. 12593 
Other Patterns, $10.00 up 








No. 371/104 
Alcchol Gas Stove Chafing 
Dish Outfit—$13.50 
Other Patterns, $5.00 up 











No. 1209 
Electric Toaster—$4.25 
Others, $3.75 to $5.25 





g 
i H Urn Electric Percolator—$13.00 





MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Makers of Nickel Plate, Solid Copper and Aluminum Ware 





Give Christmas Gifts 
That Are Useful 


Christmas can be made a much happier 
time by making your gifts useful and practical. 
Every woman who likes to make her table 
attractive by little niceties of service would be 
overjoyed to receive articles of the famous line 
of Manning-Bowman Ware. 


Means 


The beauty of these devices can be judged 
by the illustrations. Their utility and practica- 
bility are assured by the fact that 


anning- 
OoOwilrTnafwi 
Quality Ware 


has established a st ord for cooking and 
heating devices for use with electricity, alcohol 
or on ordinary coal or gas range. 


The coffee percolators offer the most ad- 
vanced ideas of the percolation principle of 
coffee making. Over 100 pot and urn styles 
to select from. 

The chafing dishes have established a reputation ‘ 
that brings instantly to mind the name Manning- ; 


Bowman. Those equipped with the “ Alcolite” Burner 
have the cooking power of a gas stove. 


Exclusive features like these distinguish the entire 
line of Manning-Bowman household utilities. 

Satisfactory selection can be made at jewelry, 
housefurnishing, hardware and department stores. 


Catalogue illustrating an assortment of these 
, goods sent on request. li rite for Booklet M-1. 











STANDARD OF 





€210 STEWART, BLOCK, , 


© me «oe oe se oe oe oe ee ee | 

4 STEWART IRON FENCE & GATES! | 

WRITE FOR CATALOG — 500 DESIGNS 
—A FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE— 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO.! 


CINCINNATI, OHIO§ | 
cee se ee me ee ae 






Baby’s First Clothes 


Everything needed from birth to six years; 
daintydresses from 39c; 40-piece layette $8.41. 
Maternity Corsets $1. 50. W rite for 52-page 


Catalog. MARIE A. STUART, 57 W. 39th St., New York 


THE WORLD | | 











or swell. 
or bend. 





than the 





EAUTIFUL snow-white baked- 
enamel finish. All surfaces glass- 
smooth. As easy to clean as a 

china dish. Will not absorb grease, 
odors or moisture. Sanitary and will 
stay sanitary. Cannot warp, shrink 


cannot gnaw into it. All possible con- 
venierfces. 
lasts indefinitely—yet it costs no more 


Ask your dealer or write for folder 
describing this wonderful cabinet. 


McClernanMetalProductsCo. 
Dept. C, 122 S. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


















Seamless Steel 
CHEN CABINET 


Perfectly rigid. Will not sag 
Enamel will not chip. Mice 


Unexcelled in every way— 


ordinary wooden cabinet. 











linery, how to design and trim hats, 
shapes, make all kinds of ribbon flowers 
but suggestions. 


for dressmakers and milliners - 
supply—hundreds are making $25 








In Dressmaking, you learn how to design, plan and make now cost you. Our new method is entirely different 


garments of every kind; renovate and remodel; copy dresses from anything you ever have seen or heard of. So 
you see on the street, in the shops orin the fashion magazines; simple you can start making garments at once. Hun- 
do all kinds of fancy work; dress in taste and style. In Mil- dreds of pictures show and explain every step. 


i] 

Be a Dressmaker or Milliner ! 

With the thorough training these Courses give ! 
you, you can go into business, secure a good paying ! 
position or open a shop of your own. The demand 1 
I 

I 

i 

i 

I 

j 


Send this coupon or a letter or postal today for 
full information about the Course in which you are 
interested most and full details of our special low- 
price, easy-payment offer to those enrolling now. 


“And just think, Mother, 


how much we ‘neal’ 


T’S the prettiest dress I ever had—and this hat is a 

perfect dear. Then, there are your two waists and 
skirt and’ the frocks for Bess and Dorothy. And the 
materials for everything we've made cost less than one 

of those drésses I had last spring.”’ 
“ This is an example of the savings in just one home 
Wt out of hundreds in city, town and country all over 
America now that women are finding the easy, de- 
lightful way to clothes-economy through the simple 
and practical home-study Courses in Dressmaking 
and Millinery offered by the 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE. 
OF DOMESTIC ARTS & SCIENCES INC. 


By our new, easy method you can learn right at 
home in spare time to make all your own and your 
children’s clothes and save two- thirds of.what they 


construct and alter J 
and bows, Thesease pm a a a a a wa ew ae ew eee we ee ee ee 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 38-M, 358 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Please send me your special offer and full infor- 
mation regarding the Course marked below. 
O Home Dressmaking UO Millinery 
O) Professional Dressmaking 





greater than the 
to $40 a week. 





Specify whether Mrs. or Miss 
Address_ 
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ONLY SEVEN DAYS 
UNTIL CHRISTMAS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


“W hy, father, we’re going to keep Christ- 
mas! 

“© We’—who’s ‘we’? Not Cargrave! If he 
thinks he can work his plan through by—— 

“Oh, Daddy, no,’ she cried desperately. 
“The mill people! Your people! And if the 
congregation wants to come 4 

“Come to their own church?” he inter- 
rupted. 

“‘Of course! That’s just what they haven’t 
done!”’ she gave back. 

He looked at her with unwilling admiration. 
How beautiful she was; she seemed transfig- 
ured by some strong emotion. Suspicions 
held by him for some months now loomed as 
actualities. ‘‘Elise,’? he said sternly, ‘‘they 
tell me that West Cargrave has been very 
busy in all this.” 

Her bright color answered him before her 
words. ‘‘ Yes, he has helped all this week. Oh, 
father, don’t you see they can’t say anything 
now—neither the Gothics nor the Byzantines, 
because you are Byzantine—and | , West’ s 
father’s Gothic; and West and I 

“Ves!” he interrupted coldly; ehas of 
West and you?” 

“We love each other,” she replied quietly, 
and dared to raise her eyes to meet his. 

“Tt will never be!’’ he said emphatically, 
and strode down the aisle. 


IV 


HRISTMAS EVE! And sucha Christmas 

Eve! The gray clouds had come down in 
snow. A sky of brilliant stars was revealed— 
stars climbing to the zenith, stars shaking light 
like spears and glowing like the jewels of a 
shrine. 

New Lyme, breathing the frosty air, felt an 
unusual exhilaration, heightened by the chimes 
of the Old First, which never before had rung 
for a mill congregation. 

When New Lyme reached the churchyard a 
broad swath of hospitable light stretching to 
the gate forbade timidity. The timid people 
were, indeed, the Old Firsters. Many of them 
were loitering curiously about—with an air of 
indecision, as if they had not quite made up 
their minds to accept this unofficial festival. 
The Reverend Joseph Bentley, arriving with 
his wife, spoke heartily to this contingent. He 
mentioned the fact that after the festival there 
was to be a fine supper in the basement, of 
coffee, sandwiches and cake; and he hoped 
that Old Lyme would pass the cake, because 
New Lyme would be sure to be hungry. 

The church began to fill up. At last it was 
crowded to the doors. Elise had marshaled 
the mill people and their children to the front 
pews—the awe-inspiring front pews that had 
been held by the same families for generations. 
Old First, or that portion of it whose curiosity 
had conquered its resentment, gazed at this 
astounding spectacle in speechless apprehen- 
sion. What if New Lyme found the service and 
the church so pleasant that it would like to 
come again? What would become of the regu- 
lar congregation? What would become of all 
the pleasant dignities and exclusions of bygone 
years? 

The service began. The Reverend Joseph 
Bentley made a prayer; then the carols were 
sung. At last the pastor arose to address his 
novel congregation. By this time two figures 
had entered the church, Deacon Wilberforce 
and Deacon Cargrave. 

Their glances met, and each saw written in 
the other’s face disapproval of the occasion, of 
the minister’s temerity, of the shocking breach 
of old traditions—and unconsciously the same 
thought possessed them both: “It’s time for 
Gothics and .Byzantines to get together, if 
only to save the Old First from such radical 
departures.” 

When the minister began to speak a hush fell 
over the congregation. The Reverend Joseph 
Bentley was not as a rule an eloquent speaker, 
but the spirit of this occasion moved him to 
unwonted fervor. 

In simple words of deep appeal and rever- 
ence he spoke of the manger, of the stable 
that sheltered Mary and Joseph, of the star- 
heralded Child; of those that sought Him. 
“Shepherds and kings were called to worship 
Him, but He was revealed first to the simple 
people, afterward to the Wise Men.” 


Lin WILBERFORCE looked toward 
his daughter where she sat close tothe glow- 
ing tree. She wasvery pale; she had been pale 
all day and quiet. - Would she be white and still 
through the days to come? He did not like to 
think of it. 

“Deacon.” 

He looked down. It was Edgar of the 
friendly gray eyes and turned-up, freckled 
nose. Deacon Wilberforce had never had a son 
of hisown; beneath his grim exterior was a lurk- 
ing fondness for all small boys. 

“What is it, Eugar?” he said with unwonted 
gentleness. 

E dgar regained an ebbing courage. “ Moth- 
er’s made some of the chocolate raisin cake you 
like so much,” he whispered. ‘‘ You'll stay and 
have some?” 

The deacon’s lips twitched with an irrepress- 
ible smile. He glanced across the aisle at Car- 
grave, whose eyes were fixed upon the minister 
with a curious, baffled expression, as if he re- 
sented what was being said, yet was coming in 
spite of himself under the spell of the message. 
Deacon Wilberforce hesitated. Old scenes and 
happier memories rose before him. He thought 
of the days when he and Cargrave had gone 
fishing together as barefooted, happy boys; of 
their studying Latin together in the old acad- 
emy before the ugly, petty rivalries of later 
years had ever existed. And now Cargrave’s 
son was in love with Elise! The deacon’s mind 
went back to his own courting days; and the 
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Give Guernsey ware 
for Christmas Gifts 


Every woman knows its value and appreciates its 
beauty. Guernseyware comes in such charming 
shapes and lovely colors, and the wide variety 
of prices enables you to pay as much or as little 
as you choose for your gift. 


“Cook and serve in the same dish” 
There is a piece for every purpose. Do away 
with pots and pans and furnish your kitchen in 
shining, spotless Guernseyware, which will 
outlast any other kitchenware made. And 
things taste so much better when cooked and 
served ‘fen Guernseyware.”’ 


Send six cents for cook book 
Write today for this valuable book of new and de- 
licious recipes, including a chapter telling all about 
Guernsey ware. 


Note: The best metalware manufacturers and sil- 
versmiths use Guernseyware for mounting in their 
metal receivers. Your dealer can supply you with 
Guernseyware to fit the receivers you now have. 
Address The Guernsey Earthenware Co., 113 East 
End Street, Cambridge, Ohio. 


Guernseyware 


—‘‘the name which introduced the 


casserole to America’’ 
i) Standard 


since 1865 


EAUTIFULLY Smooth, extra 

3 strong, permanently white, 

PEQUOT sheets are truly 
economical. The best hospitals 
and hotels prefer them because 
of the way they stand daily 
laundering. 

Get them big enough: We rec- 
ommend 72x99 or 81x99 inches 
for single, and 90x99 inches for 
double beds. Longer, if they are 
to be turned down. 











and Pillow Cases 


Made by 





Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 


Salem, Mass. 


EQUDT 
SHEETS 
PILLOW CASES 






Parker, Wilder & Co. 
Selling Agents 
Boston and New York 


$1000 Cash Prizes 


Write today forour Free Samples and $1,000.00 
Christmas offer. You don’t have to spend a penny 
| to compete. HUMP Hair Pins keep your hair beauti- 














fully dressed and don’t fall out. 

For your dealer’s name and 10c postage we'll send 
complete package, all sizes, and seven new ways to 
do your hair designed by lead- 
ing New York hairdressers. 

HUMP Hair Pin Mfg. Co. 


Sol. H. Goldberg, Pres. 


CHICAGO | Hair 


Pins 























5c 


10c 
All 


Dealers 




















Face 


Powder 
(MadeinU.S.A.J 


has stood the 
test for thirty 
years. Why 
not test it your- 
self? Buy a box 
for 25c. If after us- 
ing half you do not 
think it equal to any 
powder, no matter what the 
price, your dealer will re- 
fund your money. 























Freeman Perfume Co. 
Dept. 53 Cincinnati, O. 
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If the dentifrice supply is running 
low, she never forgets to stop at the 
drug store for the family’s standby. 

She knows good teeth mean 
health and comfort for her loved 
ones. 

That’s why she insists on 
0 L ; 

fFLyYons 
For The Teeth 
Powder ~~ Cream 
tl 











When Mother Goes 
A-Shopping 


Prepared by a Doctor of Dental Surgery 


Good teeth for a lifetime come from 
twice a year visits to the dentist 
and the dhees times a day use of Dr. 
Lyon’s. 

Send 2c stamp to- 
day for a generous 
trial package of either 
Dr. Lyon’s Perfect 
Tooth Powder or 


Dental Cream. 


1.W. Lyon & Sons, Inc. 
526 West 27th St. 
New York City 











The Scientifi 

e Scientific Shampoo 

FITCH SHAMPOO -eceived highest award 
at Paris 1911, London 1913, Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion 1915. It is used exvérywhere by the best barbers, 
who say that it keeps the hair in perfect condition. 

You and the children, who may not visit the barber, 
must buy Fitch’s Dandruff Remover and Fitch’s Sham- 
poo Soap at the drug store and have your Fitch 


Shampoo at home. 
( ; e 
C thoroughly cleans the scalp 
every time it is used, and is the 
necessary shampoo for oily 
scalps with heavy dandruff. 
This serious condition is caused by an overflow of the 
sebaceous glands which clogs the hair cells and pores 
of the scalp and will make your hair poor, thin and 
lifeless. You can’t remove this excess of oil with soap 
and water. The remedy is Fitch Shampoo. 

If your druggist cannot supply, send us a dollar, tell 
us his name and we will supply you direct. If you 
could imagine what beautiful, soft, silky hair a 
Fitch Shampoo will give you and the children, you 
would buy it or order it today. 

“Beauty Helps Free.’’ Write for this simple little book, 
written to give women the benefit of 25 years of experience in 
manufacturing toilet articles of real value. Sent free, 


THE F. W. FITCH CO., BOONE, IOWA 


Manufacturers of 37 Toilet Specialties 














Beautifully 
Curly, Wavy 
Hair Like 
“Nature’s 

Own” 


In three hours you 

can have just the 

; prettiest curls and 

waves! And they 

remain a long time, when Liquid Silmerine is used 
before rolling the hair in curlers. 


Liquid Silmerine 


is perfectly harmless. Easily applied with brush. 
Hairis nice and fluffy when combed out. Silmerine 
is also a splendid dressing. Keeps hair fine and 








glossy. Directions with bottle. At your druggist’s. 
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“Mum 
(as easy to use as to say) 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


and enables people to enjoy dancing and 
other activities even in crowded rooms. A 
greaseless deodorant that nullifies all odors 


of the body. 


25c—sold by 9 out of 10 drug- and department-stores 
“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 











ONLY SEVEN DAYS 
UNTIL CHRISTMAS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88) 


old-time basement suppers with the cheering 
coffee and the pleasant bustle. Those were 
happier years. Standing up for a certain kind 
of architecture was a lonesome business. 

Edgar, his courage rising as he studied the 
deacon’s face, suddenly grabbed his hand, 
feeling very much as if he had hold of a lion’s 
tail. But the grim deacon was Elise’s father, 
and Edgar was sure now that it was Elise who 
was the “‘ Beloved,” as the doctor was the “ Be- 
loveder.”’ Impulsively he said in a stage whis- 
per: ‘‘The icing is an inch thick.” 

This time Deacon Wilberforce didn’t try to 
hide his smile. For a moment he stood irreso- 
lute, then suddenly he stepped across the aisle, 
holding out his hand. ‘Cargrave,’’ he said, 
“what do you say to holding on to the Old 
First awhile just as it is?” 

Deacon Cargrave gasped, frowned, then 
broke into a broad smile and began shaking 
Deacon Wilberforce’s hand as if he would never 
let it go. ‘‘The Old First is better than Gothic 
or Byzantine either,” he said heartily. ‘“‘You 
can’t beat the lines of this old building.” 

Then Deacon Wilberforce yielded to im- 
pulse for the first time perhaps in years. “ Let’s 
tell Joseph Bentley,” he said, “‘and let him 
announce it. I guess everybody’s sick of the 
plans for a new church anyway.” 


LISE, absorbed in her thoughts, was sud- 

denly conscious of a rustle and stir in the 
congregation. She looked around and gasped, 
for, walking up the aisle, shoulder to shoulder, 
were her father and West’s father. They ap- 
peared grim and solemn, but resolute. 

The Reverend Joseph Bentley advanced to 
meet them; then came the announcement— 
the announcement about which Old Lyme 
talked for weeks. ‘‘And I propose,”’ the min- 
ister ended, ‘‘that the money we would have 
used for a new church we employ now to endow 
the pews, so we can make them free forever 
to Old Lyme, to New Lyme, to any passing 
stranger!” 

He sat down, amidst a rustle and stir like the 
passing of a great wind, and babble of chil- 
dren’s voices, and reverent, because happy, 
laughter—the soft laughter of relieved hearts. 
Suddenly everybody had discovered that no- 
body wanted the Old First pulled down. 

West looked at Elise. In her face was not 
only the joy of Christmas, but the light of a 
new, fresh hope and expectation. As she began 
to distribute the candy and oranges, West, 
coming up to help her, whispered: ‘‘ Dearest, 
they are actually shaking hands with the New 
Lyme people—your father and mine.” 

““Oh, West!”’ she whispered. ‘‘We must be 
happy no matter how long we have to wait!” 

Kate Bentley came up to them, her cheeks 
glowing. She was happier than she had been 
since her husband was called to the Old First. 
“They are staying to supper,” she said exult- 
antly: “Your respective fathers! Oh, what a 
wonderful Christmas Eve this is!” 

Elise’s eyes gave back joy for joy. As she 
went on with the distribution of presents her 
thoughts rose above her own personal problem. 
One couldn’t be unhappy with all this joy 
about one—no, not if one were lonely forever. 
Christmas had made it impossible for people 
ever to be really lonely again in this world. 

The last package of candy and the last 
orange had been given out when West came up 
with a folded bit of paper. ‘‘For you,” he 
whispered, ‘‘from your father.” 

She opened it—and read: 


My Christmas present will be my blessing on 
your marriage in the Old First. Only I want you 
and West to live with your Dab. 


DGAR came down to breakfast next morn- 

ing in a subdued but not unhappy frame 
of mind. Nobody had been married, but he 
had had fun—and father and mother had been 
so happy that one couldn’t possibly be gloomy 
about that wedding fee. 

The other children were already deep in 
their presents, but when Edgar came in every- 
body paused and looked with meaning at an 
envelope that lay prominently upon his little 
pile of gifts. On it was written in a bold hand: 
“For Edgar.” 

“That is from Dr. West Cargrave, Edgar,” 
his mother said. ‘‘He gave it to me for you 
just as we were all leaving.” 

Edgar sniffed at the envelope, turned it over 
and around; then opened it amidst a breath- 
less silence, and drew out a crisp ten-dollar bill. 

“*Oh, cricky! They got married after all!” 

‘““No, dear,” his mother said gently with 
something shining in her eyes, “‘though they 
will be married soon. Doctor Cargrave said 
you had been such a help to him, and he wanted 
you to get a Christmas present from him with 
this money—something you wished for very 
much.” 

Edgar was speechless with joy. He glanced 
at his father; no halves to the heathen this 
time! A magnificent cataract of skates, sleds 
and guns tumbled before his vision. He could 
have them all! 

At that moment he glanced across the table. 
Jean was busy with her own presents, but the 
eyes of his two little brothers, round as saucers, 
were fixed hungrily upon him. He knew just 
what they were thinking. He couldn’t dash 
that cup of joy from their lips, and, after all, it 
was no fun to skate alone. Then there was that 
nice mill boy from New Lyme with whom he 
had had a cake-eating competition the night 
before and who had confessed then he had no 
skates! 

Edgar sighed! The heathen were all around 
him—at his own breakfast table! There was 
no escape! On the other hand, there was no 
fun in being happy alone! That wasn’t Christ- 
mas! 4 

““Mummie,” he said desperately,‘ how many 
pairs of skates can you get for ten dollars?” 








\ WHAT A GIFT! 


Shortens Work 
\ Lengthens Life 


Fifteen minutes once-a-week upstairs and fifteen minutes twice- 
Uy a-week downstairs keeps home sanitary and clean ALL 
the time. No dust, no backache —you merely guide the 
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The Electric Torrington Vacuum Sweeper with its powerful Univer- 
sal Motor (guaranteed by the General Electric Company) has no 
superior. Its suction digs up the hidden dirt—every bit of it. The 
revolving full-sized carpet sweeper picks up threads, lint and all 
surface litter. 
Every detail is made right, so the Torrington always works right— 
brush and motor are enclosed in sanitary steel casing, outside 
bearings prevent clogging, sweepings are carried into the bag by 
suction. Nothing is omitted to make this $30.00 Torrington the 
equal of the highest-priced Vacuum. Even the 
nozzle is made of cold rolled pressed steel, so that 
your rugs do not lose their beautiful tints from the 
; ‘ discoloring effect aluminum has upon floor cover- 
ings, turning them gray and dingy. Besides, the nozzle is extra nickel plated so it won’t rust. 
The Torrington Electric can be used without a brush when you wish. A lever provides for 
that. Or you can adjust it to suit any carpet—high or low pile—so that the powerful suction 
leaves it fluffy and long-lived. Write us and we will tell you the stringent tests that the Tor- 













rington easily passes. Get your dealer to show you the new model. : J 
’ LADY 
If You Can’t Use an ae 
Electric, Buy a S 
’ y <_Vacuum SWEEPER f 

that runs without electricity. You push it just like a plain carpet sweeper—but f 
the Lady Torrington CLEANS as wellas sweeps. We know you will be delighted. 
Sample Lady Torringtons are tested to sweep by machinery 500 miles of carpet . 
and remain full of service. You can well expect at least ten years’ constant use % 
from your Lady Torrington. Price $7.50. $8.00 West 
or South. 

The high reputation of the National Carpet Sweeper, 
earned in thousands of homes in the past 16 years, is =| 
behind every Torrington. ke 

eee 
NATIONAL SWEEPER COMPANY 
4 Laurel Street, Torrington, Conn. 
or, 52 Bruce Ave., Westmount, Montreal, Canada 
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_ HELEPROSF . 


HoSIERY 


for CHRISTMAS 


HERE is double delight in 
homes where Holeproofs are 
received—the delight of the 
ones who get these perfect 
hose and the delight of the 
mothers who know that they 
bring freedom from darning. 


Each year there are tens 
of thousands of boxes of 
Holeproof Hosiery presented 
at Christmas. And in these 
days, when beautiful effects 
are so thoroughly appreci- 
ated, it is difficult to find an- 
other kind so smart looking 
and yet so durable. 


No finer Japanese silk is 

used in any hosiery; and in 

the lusterized lisle these 

Holeproofs quite excel, 

©H.u.Cco. though they cost no more 
than the average. 


Men’s, 25c a Pair and Up 
Children’s, 35c; Women’s, 35c and Up 


Most up-to-date dealers nowadays at 
have Holeproofs. Look for the Sa 
Christmas displays in the stores. c 

If you can’t get a supply nearby, 
send direct to us. Diccasanaet 


booklet free. Write today. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
London, Canada. Reg. U.S. 
Holeproof Hosiery Co., 10 Church Alley, Pat. Ottice, 1906 
Liverpool, England. 
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provide not only the means of creating useful and charming gifts for 
the holidays, but make it possible for the needleworker to put her- 
self and her sentiment into each article. Those gifts which are the cre- 
ation of your own hands are doubly acceptable in their unmistakable 


evidence of forethought. 


The Art Needlework Department at this time of year is a bazar 
of beauty and inspiration and in the display of Royal Society Embroid- 
et products you can find some suitable gift for every 


ery and Croch 
member of the family and every friend. 


As part of the very extensive Royal Society line there will be found 
in Royal Society Package Outfits an almost endless variety of articles 
of wearing apparel, Nightgowns, Aprons, Combinations, Dressing 
Sacques, Children’s Dresses, also articles of home decoration, Table Scarfs, 
Pillows, Luncheon Sets, Neck Tie Racks and many other novelties. 


Two pieces are illustrated, “Rosalie,” made-up Bag, which is one of a six-piece 
set, and “Pol O'Fortune,” Tie Rack, one of a set of eight articles. ; 
Package Outfits retail at from 25c to $1.50, except in Canada and foreign countries. 

For making dainty lace pieces insist upon Cordichet, sizes 1 to 150. Monoselle 
and Satin Floss, in short skeins, for embroidery are guaranteed boil-proof. 


SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED PACKAGE CIRCULAR 





Your dealer has in stock or can ; 
procure any Royal Society Article. 


H. E. VERRAN CO., Inc. 









Made-up Bag 
No. 581. 50c. 





‘Union Square, West, New York 







Royal Society 





Tie Rack 
No. 589. 50c. 



























Calendar, 


ORDER THIS HIGH GRADE 
XMAS GIFT FOR “HIM” NOW 
A Genuine Leather Combination Card Case and Bill 

Fold, 5 x 3 inches folded; 5 x 8 inches open (4 times size 
of illustration). 


The Biggest Bargain Ever Offered for the Money 


Made in 3 grades at the following prices, postpaid:— 
In Genuine Seal Grain Leather . . . .- 
In Genuine Morocco Leather. . . . - 
In Genuine Seal Goat Leather . e 


**HIS’’ NAME ENGRAVED IN GOLD FREE 
Packed in fancy Xmas Box, 10c extra. Sent by Insured Parcel 


Post, 5 tra. ers 
filled gasengtly. Remit by Bank Draft or Money Order only to 


NORTHWESTERN LEATHER GOODS HOUSE, 1912 North Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Has many useful pockets, Perpetual 
Stamp Book, Identification Card, etc. 


1.00 
$1.50 
$2.00 


Write name to be engraved plainly. 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


IDENTIFICATION CARD 


Quou ve07/4 ‘ju9p1220 20 evouyy) emes08 fo ve02 Uf 
GYVD NOLLVOIZILN3aO! 
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Flexible Flyer 


The sled with the famous non-skid runners 


} — The always welcome gift for youth of all ages. A real “snow-mobile” which 
1, —/ “means healthful fun and companionship. Newconstruction includes grooved run- 
ners of chrome nickel steel which prevent skidding and increase speed and control. 
All-steel front adds durability, flexibility and accuracy of steering. No more drag- 
ging of wet feet and wearing out shoes. Prevents colds and saves doctor’s bills. 


So strong and scientifically made it outlasts 3 ordinary sleds. 
Flexible Flyers are sold by hardware and department stores, nine sizes, 3 to 8% ft. 





It isn’t a Flexible Flyer . carries two children, 4 ft., 10% Ibs., price $3.50. 
unless it bears this | Junior Racer fxprees paid East of ‘the Missouri River. 





S. L. Allen & Co., 
Free Offer 


Flexible Flyers steer. 


Box 1101 W, 


Attractive booklet and cardboard model showing how 


Philadelphia 


Send Postal. 
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Suspender Waists 


From littlest girls’ and boys’ to the time 
of real grown-up garments, the proper 
support of their clothes is the careful 
mother’s concern. Growing muscles tire, 
forming figures droop unless weight is 
properly distributed. 2 

A Kazoo Suspender Waist is the sim- 
plest, most comfortable adjustment of 
clothing—three correct articles in one— 
suspender waist, hose supporter and body 


you buy other wearing apparel or no- 
(10c additional 


receipt of price. 

Our booklet, called the Right Way to 
Dress Kiddies, describes the Kazoo in detail. 
Write for a copy 


HARRIS SUSPENDER CO., Dept.C 
694 Broadway at 4th Street, New York 


REG.US. PAT. OFF 


Righi Way to Dress Kiddies 


for the Kazoo at any store where 


It is 50c everywhere in U. S. 
in Canada). If your 
can't supply you, we will mail on 





years 











THE BLOOM ON 
SEVEN PEACHES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


old rose; but for weeks thereafter she wore 
gloves whenever ‘‘ie appeared in public, be- 
cause in her enthusiasm she forgot that dye 
works on skin even better than on brocades. 
I never look at those chairs that I don’t remem- 
ber the hours we stupider girls sat patiently 
braiding the little bindings of narrow strips of 
the brocade. 

“Did those same cruel taskmasters force 
your unwilling fingers to weave those picture 
ropes?” asked the man. 

‘*But aren’t they ‘spiffy’?’’ demanded Paul- 
ine proudly. “And weren’t they cunning? 
They had us braid those over wires.” 

There aren’t many pictures in the Cleatings’ 
living room, but every one of them is hung in 
an original way. Some of the big ones are sus- 
pended. by double ropes that go straight up to 
the molding; some of them seem to be sus- 
pended from fat tassels; but the most unex- 
pected of all are the little silhouette portraits 
in their tarnished gilt frames—those are fas- 
tened with a single short string of rose-colored 
beads, each topped by a quaint old earring! 

“Tf you like this room,” babbled Pauline, 
watching the stranger’s approving glances, 
*‘you ought to see Marcia’s bedroom.” 

‘“Mayn’t we, please?” begged Rose Am- 
mersley. 

Marcia blushingly objected that it wasn’t 
much to see, that Pauline was overenthusiastic; 
but, when Pauline’s stranger gravely asked 
Mrs. Cleating’s permission, we all of us trooped 
through the still smoky halls to that queer 
hexagon-shaped room of Marcia’s. 


HE may not be able to make herself clothes, 

but that bedroom of hersisa dream. Even 
the shabby old brass bed looks smart. For she 
carefully lacquered it with silver and shellac, 
with little dabs of black smudged into the re- 
poussé places, to make it look antique, and 
then she set it flat against the side wall like a 
day bed. Her married sister’s discarded old 
bird’s-eye maple dresser and chiffonier she and 
Jess worked whole days rubbing down and 
staining a soft gray. They sawed off the mir- 
rors and hung them with silver cords that 
ended in lavender tassels. The walls them- 
selves we all of us helped to water-color a soft 
sage green; the woodwork was all silvered like 
the bed, and the floor was silvered too. 

The curtains and bed covers were some .of 
Great-Grandmother Cleating’s big homespun 
sheets. Jess had dyed them a wonderful color; 
I’ve never been able to decide whether it was 
old rose or lavender, but I do know that it 
harmonizes perfectly with the queer old chintz 
that covers the tops of the dressing tables, 
that’s so ugly that it’s beautiful. Marcia and 
Jess said they washed it a thousand times to 
get it properly faded. And over that chintz 
are big sheets of just ordinary window glass, 
because Marcia couldn’t afford plate glass; 
but she covered the sharp edges so skillfully 
with silver passe partout that you might think 
she wanted it that way. 

Bits of the same chintz are on the chair tops 
and on the fat, narrow floor cushions. And 
tucked in all sorts of corners are oval boudoir 
pillows, made from Marcia’s outgrown muslin 
dresses, tucks and lace and frills enough on 
them to make up for the rest of the rigid sim- 
plicity. Not a souvenir around to clutter, all 
her school-girl treasures are hidden in a big 
chest painted black with silver hinges. 

And it was in the center of that adorably 
“make-shifted ” room that, with all of us stand- 
ing around, that mysterious stranger put his 
hand on Marcia’s shoulder. She said afterward 
it was like a sort of gray-bearded fairy god- 
father’s touch, it seemed so incredible. 

“Your daughter has a most enthusiastic 
little press agent, Mrs. Cleating,’’ he said with 
a nod that made Pauline blush. “I think you 
ought to be very proud of your ingenious child. 
I hope you’re going to let her go to New York 
soon. I want her to go to my niece’s studio” — 
he was busily scribbling an address—“‘I think 
they’re going to be very much interested in 
each other’s methods. And I do think I’ve 
found the young person for whom my niece has 
been searching so long. Do you think she can 
go soon?” 


T WAS Jess Rogers who spoke first; her 

brusque voice was trembling. “‘Isn’t it queer? 
Her trunk’s all packed for New York this min- 
ute.” She tried to make her words casual, and 
when Marcia began to interrupt she shook her 
head, but not in time to stop Marcia. 

“Please,” begged Marcia, ‘‘ Jess did just as 
much as I did. She really ought to be the one 
to go.” 

Roxana was shamelessly peeking over Mrs. 
Cleating’s shoulder; she said afterward it was 
the amazing naine on that card, the name of 
one of the best-known decorators in the coun- 
try, that gave her the audacity to speak up. 

‘““Why shouldn’t they both go?” she asked. 
“Couldn’t they?” 

And they both did! After everybody else had 
gone we sent a wild telegram to our shopper 
friend with Jess’ measurements for a traveling 
suit, and we spent the whole next day piecing 
out Bait to make it do for two girls; and after 
that we pitched in and made the Cleating house 
habitable, for we were sure Marcia wouldn’t go 
till itwas. Mrs. Cleating just loved the kitchen 
we improvised in the glassed-in porch back of 
the dining room; the bit of insurance money 
meant ‘new plumbing for that, and Roxana 
solemnly swore she was going to patent an all- 
glass kitchen, it proved to be so practical. 

Jess and Marcia actually left for New York 
the second morning after the fire. They prom- 
ised faithfully that they would not be so remiss 
about correspondence as Judy had been, and 
that they would let us know everything they 
were doing. But at that we found their mes- 
sages rather mystifying. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 92 


Holiday Handkerchiefs 


Our Own Direct Importation 














No. 147—This Box contains (3) Ladies’ All 
Pure Linen Handkerchiefs, hand-embroidered 
in one corner of each handkerchief with the 
beautiful ‘‘Pearlsheen’’ embroidery, and have 


Each box 
Price, per box, 


Now Ready 


Our New Catalog of Holiday 
Handkerchiefs, illustrating per- 
haps the most complete line of 
Handkerchiefs in this country; 
and, as we are direct Importers, 
our Prices are the Lowest. This 
Beautiful Book is yours for the 
asking. 


hand-embroidered Scalloped Edge. 
contains (3) different designs. 


Department K 


Newcomb-Endicott Company mick." 
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ZUREA 
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FACE POWDER 
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Created by 

The World-Renowned House of 
| a PIVER, PARIS, France 


AT ALL BEST DEALERS’ 
Send for “Surprise Box” containing charm- 
25° ing miniature package of ‘““‘AZUREA” 
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Face Powder, Sachet and Perfumes 
CHAS. BAEZ, Sole Agent for U.S. & Can. 
Dept. A, 24 E. 22d St., 
New York 

City 








Try -_ 7 Fireless Cooker 
My “NaPéed 30 Days-FREE 


Cook every meal onit. 7 

If you are not satisfied 
and delighted I will refund 
every cent. Get my 


Special Low FactoryPrice 


direct to you. Cooker is alu- 
minum lined throughout. Full 

set of famous ‘* Wear Ever”’ 
- aluminum cooking utensils 
comeswithit. Askforfree 
» book of valuable recipes. 


William Campbell Co. 
Dept. 13, Detroit, Mich. 


Snug Comfort for Tired Feet 


Warm, 
restful, 
healthful, 
for bed-cham- 
ber, bath, 
E sickroom.,. 
Easier than stiff-sole 
slippers. Worn in rubber 
boots absorb perspiration. Made of knit- 
ted fabric lined with soft wool fleece. Wash- 
able, unshrinkable. Parker's name in every pair. 

all sizes at dealers’ or sent postpaid for 35¢ a pair. 


J. H. PARKER CO., Dept. K, 25 JAMES ST., MALDEN, MASS. 





















Parker’s be 
Arctic 
Socks 


Reg.inU.S. 
Pat.Of. 



















(2 in 1) A DANDY XMAS GIFT (Price $1.50) 

HIKEMETER (euts reduced) 

Ce) Hikemeter Dial in front. Compass in back 

AY Measures thedistance you walk. Adjustable 

: toanystep. Registers 100 miles oranyfrac- 

~~ tion. No winding. Accurate, interest- 
; ing and fully guaranteed. Just the 
Wm thing for golfers, tourists, hunters, 
, hikers, boy scouts andall sportsmen. 
Sold by all dealers or sent by mail. 

Send for folder. Scouts’ Compass Watch 

(Front) Co., 208 Jewelers Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. (Back) 

Mfrs. of the Famous Scouts’ Compass Watch. Send for Folder. 


«4 TYPEWRITERS 


w SOLD or RENTED anywhere at 
a ™% to % Manufacturers’ Prices, 
allowing Rental to Apply on Price. 
FREETRIAL. Installment payments 
if desired. Write for circular 260. 






































TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago 
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An appropriate and beautiful gift—as prac- 
tical as it is beautiful. 
And just think how proud Mother would be to 


have an always-clean house. 





Not clean occasionally—as after the semi-annual 
““housecleaning”’ or the weekly “‘sweeping.”” But 
always clean. Always free from germ-carrying 
and dust-laden air. 


Very easy to do if your house is electric-wired. 
For electricity is your willing servant. 


And the Hotpoint Vacuum Cleaner (electric) will 
draw up and permanently remove every bit of 
dust and dirt in your home. 





Will do it in a jiffy, with almost no trouble. Just 
guide it around the rooms for a few minutes each 
day and everything will always be immaculate. 


Quickly cleans the rugs, carpets and floors. 


And various handy attachments remove dust and 
dirt from all inaccessible places like upholstering, 
draperies, ceiling beams, book cases, under furniture. 


All this dirt is removed—not brushed to a new 
resting place, but collected in the bag. 


Yes, the Hotpoint Vacuum Cleaner is a splendid 
gift. And to add to the “‘giftiness’’ each Cleaner 
bears an attractive Christmas presentation card. 


There is a Hotpoint Dealer near you. 
























And this Hotpoint Cleaner is fully up to the Hot- 
point standard (over half of the electric-lighted 
homes of America have one of our Appliances). 
The case is made of pressed steel, nickel plated 
and highly polished. Hence—lighter, stronger, 
handsomer and easier working. 

Handle locks in any position—no stooping. 


Our special Ball Knob Grip fits naturally into the Price: 
Licensed under Kenney Patents. 


Some of the Smaller fvofioim{ Appliances for Gifts 


Please remember that your dealer will gladly demonstrate numerous other 
Hotpoint conveniences, such as—Toaster, Percolator, Stove, Grill, Heater, etc. 


palm of the hand. 
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or other — 


im Gift to gladden the heart 
A her who always thinks of 
others first 


Se he arzily = 


Switch button is right at your finger tips. 
Dust bag is double lined; easily emptied. 
Wheels are rubber tired. Rear wheel is swiveled 
so you can run Cleaner in any direction. 

Air-cooled motor. No oil to drip on rugs. 

There are dozens of other advantages—ask your 
dealer or let us write and explain them to you. 





Cleaner $25.00. Seven Attachments $7.50. 
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Gift to Mother” 
mt Vacuum Cleaner . 
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Hotpoint Iron 


The gift supreme—handsome 
and such a labor-saver. 


Connect to any lamp-socket 
and iron... When through pull 
out the plug—that’s all. 

For 12 years it has been first 
in improvements and is the 
standard electric iron. 
Operating expense trivial. 

5 or 6 lb. $4.00. Canada $4.50. 





Buy of the Dealer 


prepaid on receipt of price. 





Let your Distributor explain Hot- 
point Appliances to you. But if 
more convenient we will gladly ship 








Safety Comfo (Flexible) 


Ideal way to apply heat to 
the body. As hot as wanted; 
as long as needed. User easily 
adjusts. 

Highly polished nickel (fire- 
proof) but flexible, with wash- 
able eiderdown cover. 


Price $6.50. Canada $9.00. 


Aluminum Comfo (not flexi- 


ble) Price $5.00, Canada $6.50. 


HOTPOINT ELECTRIC HEATING COMPANY 
Ontario, Calif. 
CANADIAN pee ata ELECTRIC HEATING COMPANY, LIMITED, Toronto, Canada 


Boudoir Iron 




















Dainty—but serviceable. 
And packed in an attractive 
bag—truly a splendid gift. 
All the Hotpoint advantages 
—cool handle—hot point— 
attached stand. But weighs, 
with cord, only 3 pounds, 
Point narrow, edge beveled. 
Especially for tucks, ruffles, 


etc. 
In bag $4.50. Canada $5.00, 


Chicago New York London 
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pists 


If some magic alchemy 
might condense the 
poetry of motion into 
the essence of flowers, 
you would catch a 
fleeting glimpse of the 
fascination of these 
perfumes. 


Lilac, Rose Petals, Mi- 
gnonette, Lily of the Valley 
Extra, and As-the-Petals, 
each makes its own indi- 
vidual appeal to the senses. 
And each may be had in 
full assortment of toilet 
requisites encased in real 


cloth of gold. 


Send 10 cents for miniature 
Cloth-of-Gold Box of Face Pow- 
der, with puff and mirror; or 
35 cents for same, together 
with trial bottle of Cloth-of- 
Gold Perfume (any odor), min- 
iature jar of greaseless cream and 
cake of soap, allin beautiful snap- 
button-clasp box. Mention your 
dealer’s name. 


os ae 


Dept F-1 
Newburgh-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 

Canadian Office: 

53 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 
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ent gifts. 


At Best Shops or of 
Ernest Dudley Chase, 251 Causeway Street, Boston, Mass. 





60 differ- 








Chalmers ; 


GA int 


Thinking gelatine? Think Chalmers 

















Money eae. —or only $1.00 for both these splendid 
Cheerfally ‘ ? Only 50c genuine leather gifts. id. 
: i 


Refunded 








The “First National’”’ Garter Purse. 


leather. 50c postpaid. ($5.40 a doz.) 


teed Leather Goods and Novelties FREE. 


Postage paid 
The “American Bankroll’’ combination Billfold, Coin 
purse and cardcase of fine genuine black leather. 
A Dollararticlefor only 50c postpaid. ($5.40 perdoz.) 
Safest Bank 
in the country. For women and men. Size2%x 
3% in. 2 roomy pockets. Made of genuine soft brown 


Any Name Stamped in Gold FREE on either or both of the 
above articles. Packed in fine gift boxes. Send money order or 
postage. Order both of them. Eleventh annual catalog of Guaran- 


U.S. Leather Goods Co., Mfrs., Dept. 16-B, 5247 Ravenswood Av., Chicago Extra Lines Gold Stamping 20c. Fraternal Emblems 25c 











“GOODYEAR /85I” 


Hard Rubber Combs 


are unequalled for 
satisfaction 
and service 


SMOOTH 
STRONG ; 
SANITARY 






Look for 
the Trade Mark 


‘on Every Comb You Buy 








. “SAVORY” — 
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“SAVORY” Roaster 


us lf-basting and self-brow Just ur Christmas 
is se i rowning. as m= = nies 


roast is thus made more tempting, so does the 


Roasting y Eeacess make any meat, even the we. nsive cuts, 
]-flavored, papa and juicy. You add no water. 


tender, 
You do not have to 
than in the old-fashioned way. 

VORY’” Roasters are far more oe. cleaned 


Christmas Place Cards— Free 
Send us your name, address and the number of 
guests you expect for Christmas dinner and we 
will send you daintily-designed, beautifully- 
colored place cards for your table. 


op eee being seamless 





e atall, and yaad roast cooks a evenly 


then the old atyle. 


**Oh! How Good”’ 





A wish come true—the two things about which your whole Christmas dinner turns, done to 
M4 perfection! Your tender roast self-basted in the “SAVORY” Roaster. Your Christmas 
, pudding steam-cooked in the “SAVORY” Double Boiler. This Christmas, do have both! 


“SAVORY” Double Boiler 


—cooks by steam, not water. Just as your Christmas Pudding 


is thus more deliciously steam-cooked in the “SAVORY,” 


_ will your morning oatmeal be better cooked by its mos pa proc- 
ess. So, too, your fruits and vegetables will be served with all 
their nourishment and flavor saved —by “SAVORY” Steam- 

king. In this the condensation is automatically returned to 


the water-pan, thus keeping the food light. Ask your dealer. 


The REPUBLIC METALWARE Co. 


Makers of Sheet Metal Utensils for the Home Since 1836 


212 earns St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Post cards! Odd, fantastic post cards from 
Chinatown; fascinating copies of Pennell’s 
etchings of the famous skyscraper towers; 
lovely copies of museum pictures; funny little 
futurist drawings! It wasn’t until we put them 
all together afterward that we realized there 
wasn’t an ordinary card in the lot. But not a 
word said they of the man who'd given his card 
to Mrs. Cleating, and not a word of the man’s 
famous niece! 

The four of us who were left speculated madly 
about what was happening; we were together 
a lot that week, because that was the week we 
helped Roxana put up her new portable chicken 
houses. Of course it was our lack of skill with 
masculine tools that made it so difficult a job; 
but, do you know? it wasn’t until we were 
nearly through that we had the least idea about 
how the things ought to go together! 

Roxana was thumping manfully on the roof, 
and we were letting ourselves grumble all we 
pleased about our self-appointed task. But 
Paul looked so pathetic, so utterly unsuited to 
her job, that we took pity on her and pretended 
we were simply pining for lemonade. She came 
back perfectly happy; Pauline always is, if 
she’s ‘‘ having a party”; and besides the drinks 
she brought a pile of letters and post cards to 
read aloud—some from Jess and Marcia with- 
out a scrap of real news, as usual, and a sizable 
letter from Judy. 


UR little bride of the first adventure was 
behaving much better than our travelers. 
It was a delicious letter, all full of droll details 
of her convalescent bridegroom and his funny 
little son and their Japanese servant and their 
charming seaside house. She’d had our letters 
about the fire while she was writing, and had 
added a postscript twice as long as the letter. 
She was greatly excited over the fact that Jess 
and Marcia were sharing their chances at Bait. 
She wanted to know by return mail whether we 
thought the man was in love with Paul or Jess 
or Marcia. She said she couldn’t exactly make 
out from our various accounts which it was. 

“We ought,” remarked Paul, ‘‘to have a 
party the night Jess and Marcia come home. I 
know how te inake some smacky new spreading 
salads ——” 

“Tf they ever do come home,” Roxy grunted. 
“Maybe Bait is so effective that no maid who 
starts thither will ever return thence until she 
is married.” 

“Don’t you think that the billiard room is 
getting awfully hot for parties?” I objected. 

“‘T have it!’ squealed Julie, dropping her 
screwdriver through a window sash. ‘Roxy 
mustn’t put the chickens in this new house till 
next week and, when we go to the train, we'll 
bring the girls back here for a chicken-house 
Ww arming. 

We talked all at once as we planned our 
foolish party. Paul and I dashed off to buy tin 
cups and plates and left-over Easter souvenirs 
from old Peter, who keeps a sort of Every- 
thing Shop, with dusty shelves full of all sorts 
of unseasonable things. We resurrected little 
stuffed ducks and painted chickens and candy 
eggs of every possible size and color; we were 
just coming out through his quaint door under 
the willows by the bridge, our arms piled high 
with bundles, when we met Mrs. Tomlinson, 
who’s the “‘ gossipest”’ person in all Atterboro. 

She stopped to chat with us; she was just back 
from two days in New York and she wanted to 
tell us all about it. At first we were bored stiff; 
but when she told us she’d seen Jess and Marcia 
lunching with some distinguished-looking per- 
sons in the Ritz, we couldn’t either of us ask 
questions fast enough. 

‘Besides the woman, who was really very 
youthful looking in spite of her gray hair, I sup- 
pose because she wore a very swagger hat with 
roses stacked under the back brim ——— Dears, 
they’re wearing a great many hats with flowers 
at the back 

Paul nudged me; she didn’t dare interrupt, 
herself, because Mrs. Tommy is related to a 
whole lot of Paul’s numerous cousins, and Mrs. 
Tommy told them once that Paul never let her 
finish a sentence. But we couldn’t stand there 
letting her drivel all day about hats. 

“Did you say two men with them?” I asked 
artfully. 





ES, one of them was that man with the 

Vandyke beard who was visiting that ‘ Tri- 
Weekly’ chap last week. He sat next to Miss 
Rogers, and I do declare I never saw either 
Miss Rogers or Miss Marcia looking better. 
They must have been buying new clothes while 
they were in town; you can’t blame them, for 
the shops are perfectly alluring. Miss Marcia 
looked sweet, something very lacy and girlish 
and a broad hat with roses’’—we grinned as 
we recognized the dear “Ingénue”—“‘and Miss 
Rogers was really distinguished looking herself, 
though as homely as ever. She had a queer 
black hat and a dull blue, draped taffeta ——’”’ 

“Oh, you ‘Lady Bountiful’ !? ’ giggled Paul- 
ine, to the mystification of Mrs. Tomlinson. 

I was so nearly expiring from curiosity that 
Tactually kept my head. ‘‘ What was the other 
man like?” 

“My dears,’ responded Mrs. Tomlinson 
with a frown of disapproval, “he wasn’t actu- 
ally bad looking, but there was something about 
him that made me mistrust him. He sort of 
cooed over his food for one thing; and then he 
wore ‘sideburns.’ Do you know that I saw 
several men in New York wearing ‘sideburns’ ? 
They must be coming into style again, and I do 
hope, for one, that that style doesn’t strike 
Atterboro, for I don’t know a man in this town 
who would look well that way, unless it were 
Holland Evans. I think it is a very trying 
style 

Paul nudged me again; it seemed as if we 
should never find out anything about that 
luncheon party. ‘‘ What did the girls say when 
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Look for the 
Effanbee Tag 


It is your Guarantee of getting a doll 
made under thoroughly sanitary condi- 
tions—according to improved American 
formulas which are actually far superior 
to those used abroad. 


Cute Baby Grumpy 
(illustrated above — 65c and up) 


Couldn’t you just love Baby Grumpy with the 
petulant little frown caught from life by our art- 
ist? This is just one of many baby-mood ex- 
pressions which characterize Effanbee Dolls. All 
are made of only the very best materials; they 
cannot break; faces will never crack or peel— 
fast, delicate tints. Will stand any amount of hard 
usage. 

You can’t go wrong—guaranteed to give perfect sat- 

isfaction. Remember—look for the tag on each doll. 
Sold by good dealers 


everywhere 
Send for our interesting Doll History 
and Illustrated Catalog—FREE 
Fleischaker & Baum 


45 East 17th St. 
Dept. A, New York 
Manufacturers of Effanbee 

ruaranteed Dolls 
































Whitall Tz 


“SPECIAL” 
WATER BOTTLE 








You Can’t Lose It 


Ever had to hunt high and low for a 
mislaid stopper, while ‘all*the time the 
pain became worse? Then, you'll find 
never-ending satisfaction in this bottle 
which has the stopper chained on. 


Whitall Tatum “Special” water bot- 
tle is well made from strong, new rub- 
ber and reinforced where strength is 
most needed. Guaranteed first 2 years. 
Frequently lasts five to ten years. Sold 
and recommended by druggists. 

Two-Qt., $2. West of Mississippi, 
.25. Several colors, other sizes. 
Send for booklet on care of water bottles. 


WHITALL TATUM COMPANY 
New York and Philadelphia 

















Aurora Reed’s New Book 


“THE WOMAN’S MANUAL” 





Two Dollars for One Dollar—After reading it, if you will 
part with your copy of “The Woman’s Manual” (price $1.00 
cloth), we will exchange you any $2.00 worth of books listed 








Maree teva | 2, Laird & Lee, Inc., Publishers,Chicago, Ill. 


in our catalog. Or, as all Laird & Lee books are 
returnable, you can ask for and get 
your dollar back. We know we are offering 
women something they are waiting for, and 
' are willing to back it up by offering Two for 
2y fe One. Catalog accompanies each purchase. 


















RTHE MAY'S CORSET 
For M ATERNITY and 7 a 


. eee Corset worn at any em _ abd 

inal support, normal appearance, protection for child. 

) Gedlinesy Corsets on same lines for Stout Women, 

Invalids, Singers, Dancers and Young Girls. 

MAIL Orpers FILtep WITH cor SATISFACTION 
Write for booklet No. 2 

Sent free under plain and sanlea. envelope 

BERTHE MAY, 10 East 46th Street, New York 

Beware of Imitations 










iA PETER PAUL & SON, 










A U 


j These Guides Make a: oe 


Gift Guide, 76 Pages—Card Guide, 36 pages. 
’16-17 edition. Why be jostled by Christmas 
crowds—why worry what to give? Beautifully 
illustrated, distinctive, moderate- priced gifts. 
Both books sent for 4 centsin postage. Act quickly. 


132 North Pearl Street, 


Established 44 years. Buffalo, N. Y. 





Beautiful Christmas Kodak oceans 


For Gifts 10-inch mounted, 25c. Send only the neg- 


ative. Best Kodak Developing. Any size 


roll, 10c. Six prints free with first roll. Or, send six nega- 
tives, any size, and 10c (stamps) for six prints. 
ROANOKE CYCLE ComMPany, 24 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 





Gowns 





Maternity 22%": 





Write for new FREE booklet of styles. 


GRACE MINOR Inc. ??*,A,785 Main 8t., 















100 Engraved Announcements, $5.40 
| Invitations,$6.75,2envelopes foreach. 
| is Eachadd’l 25,55c. Postpaid. 100En- 

graved Calling Cards,$1.Writeforsamplesand correct 
forms. Royal Engraving Co., 814-A Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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“One can live without art— © 
ut not so wel 










color. 


$10.00. 








LL on appr 





of amazing, 


in pictures. 
Abbey himself said, 


at 25 and 50 cents. 


The Old Masters in Color 


> ee Gaseu Prints 


Masterpieces of American Art 





For Christmas gifts and for decoration in 
one’s own home both THE CopLEy PRINTs and 
MEDICI PRINTs are of the highest distinction. 


**The Medici Prints are the finest of all repro- 
‘ ductions in color; their perfection is little short 
says The London Times. 

The Copley Prints are masterpieces of Amer- 
ican art, reproduced in rich sepia tone, some in 
For 21 years a hall-mark of good taste 
Of Copley Prints of the Holy Grail, 
“*T could not wish better.” 


Prices $1.50 to $10.00; also Medici Miniatures 
Careful attention to appro- 
priate framing. The above quaint and charm- 
ing picture, The Fortune Teller, by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, in the colors of the original, 23 x 18, 


Your old Family Portraits reproduced pri- 
vately in the COPLEY PRINTS,—daguerreotypes, 
old faded photographs, tintypes, etc.,— make 
unique gifts to your relatives. 

At art stores or sent direct. Illustrated cata- 
logues, practically handbooks of art, are 25 
cents each, 50 cents for both: 
From them select prints to be sent you prepaid 


oval. 


For both series address Curtis & Cameron 
or the new American Branch of 


IS THE MEDICI SOCIETY, 171 Harcourt St., BOSTON 


Salesroom: Pierce Bldg., opp. Public Library 






send stamps. 
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It is free. 


~ — 


thesame ei 
materials as the famous Hamilton 
Blankets, the purest of long fibre wool, 
thoroughly sterilized before spinning. As soft 
as eider-down, fluffy, light and serviceable. Ham- 
ilton Blankets wash without losing their origi- 
nal fineness. The delicate colored borders do not 
run or fade. Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
Write today for our beautiful catalog in colors. 
Nestle-Down Bag, by parcel post 
prepaid where we have no dealer, for $3.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

For 25c we will send you a Hamilton Doll 

Blanket 12 x 24 in.—a delight for your child. 


SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN 
8 Symmes Street 


sleep inducer 








Nesri LE: ‘Down BAG 
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ical. and young 
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A sleeting bag 
for feet and lower 
limbs of adults. 
An all-over nest 
for the snuggling 
kiddies. Size 30 


wy & 38 inches. 


An Ideal Xmas 
Gift 


Hamilton, Ohio 


This woven label on every pair 








V. B. Turnover Calendar for 1917 
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JANUARY, 1917. 
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12 months handsomely teak: in two colors on 
two sides of six cards 334 
Yearly calendars for 1916 and 1918 on two sides 
of 7th card. 
Turning of a card brings a new month to front. 


x 4 inches. 


Charles Van Benthuysen & Sons, Inc. 


Printers, Albany, N. Y. 














POLLYANNA 


We 


now 


four 


POLLYANNA, the new 
board GAME which is 


parcel-post paid, upon 
receipt of 85 cents, or 


for progressive parties 
for $3.25. POLLY- 
ANNA is the game of 
the winter and is played 
everywhere. 


BRENT 
Fifth Ave. & 27th St., NewYork 


GAME 


will mail you 
so popular, by 


complete games 


ANO’S 
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you saw them?” I tried to make my interrup- 
tion seem polite. 

“They didn’t see me,”’ confessed Mrs. Tom- 
linson; ‘‘they were so much wrapped up in their 
party that I couldn’t attract their attention. 
I’m on my way down to Mrs. Cleating’s now to 
tell her about it. I wonder if she knows which 
one of the men her daughter is engaged to?” 

“T hope it isn’t the little one with the ‘side- 
burns.’” I tried to speak lightly, but my voice 
trembled. 

“T’m afraid that’s the one,” sighed Mrs. 
Tommy, “because it was to him she was speak- 
ing when I passed the table. I distinctly heard 
hersay: ‘Just tothink we’reactually engaged.’”’ 

We raced back to Roxana’s and telephoned 
Julie to come down at once. And then we all 
dashed out to Mrs. Cleating’s, but she wouldn’t 
tell us a thing; she just said she was beginning 
to wish we’d never thought of our Bait. 


OU better believe we were all at the station 

Saturday afternoon when the New York 
train came in. Jess and Marcia hopped off un- 
concernedly, looking very New Yorky indeed. 
They were wearing the same suits in which they 
went away, but they had their hair dressed in 
absolutely new ways and were wearing the 
most knowing little hats—and veils! things 
they’d never worn before. 

We feJl upon them with a thousand Gues- 
tions, and dragged them over to where Roxy’s 
old mare was waiting, and told them they 
couldn’t ever go home to their families until 
they’d told us everything that had happened. 
So, after they’d telephoned their relatives some 
kisses, we all piled into the old surrey, on one 
another’s laps, and drove with a flourish to 
Roxy’s new chicken house. It really looked 
awfully well. We’d decorated it with ferns and 
black-eyed Susans and hung a big sign that 
announced: 


THIS IS (ON) THE (F)RITZ 


We made a great mystery about knowing 
that they’d been to a smart luncheon party; 
we pretended that Julie had gone into a trance 
and used a seventh psychic sense to spy upon 
them and had told us everything they’d been 
doing. But for all they laughed at us, and ex- 
claimed about our funny party, and chattered 
about sightseeing and clothes, they deliber- 
ately avoided telling us anything important. 
They were as provoking as Mrs. Tommy. 

At last Roxana lost all patience. ‘‘’Fess up, 
Marcia Cleating,”’ she ordered abruptly. ‘‘We 
can’t endure this mystery stunt another 
second. Is it the celebrity’s uncle or the little 
man with the ‘sideburns’ you’re going to 
marry?” 

We could see they were rather fazed at that; 
but Marcia turned the tables on us by answer- 
ing with a wicked twinkle in her eyes: “Ask 
Jess; she’s engaged too.’ 

But after that they couldn’t stand it them- 
selves. They had to tell us, although they did 
tell it slowly and teased us awfully while they 
did it by their pretended deference to each 
other’s side of the story. 

We ought to have realized at once from the 
fun they were making of the ‘‘sideburns” man 
that neither of them was engaged to him. They 
both of them talked at once as they described 
how they met him the first time in the celeb- 
rity’s studio, sitting cross-legged on an im- 
ported cushion, sewing iridescent bronze 

spangles on an orange chiffon coat. 

“He wasn’t really!” gasped Paul. 

“He was re-ah-leigh,’’ they chorused. “He 
does that sort of thing all the time; he’s at the 
head of the fancy-dress department and he 
earns oodles and slews of money.” 

‘But you never could keep from laughing,”’ 
added Jess, ‘‘if you ever saw how seriously he 
takes himself. That day we saw him first he 
was making a costume for Jane Moyer, the 
dancer, and he told us’”—her brusque voice 
nearly broke in her histrionic attempt to mimic 
the lisping drawl of the impressionistic young 
person with the “sideburns”—‘“‘‘When Ah 
think that itis my dream, woven by my fingers, 
that will fashion these lovely draperies to 
adotn her lovely, fragile form 

We interrupted with violent assurances that 
we didn’t at all believe her. The four of us 
pounded noisily with our tin cups until the 
candle flames danced. We demanded, in cho- 
rus, the truth. “‘What have you caught with 
Bait?” weshouted. “‘ What kind ofa fishishe?”’ 


ORNERED like that, they admitted that 
they weren’t engaged to anybody, either of 
them, but that the celebrity had engaged both of 
them as sort of glorified apprentices to work in 
her wonderfulshop. They weren’t to have very 
big salaries—enough to live on, that was all— 
and they would have to work very hard, in the 
workshop afternoons, a school of design eve- 
nings; but mornings, as Marcia solemnly ex- 
pressed it, they would spend ‘‘in a mad orgy of 
color and fabrics and dewdabs of a thousand 
wonderful shops PP 
“Spending other people’s money buying 
things for them, and getting paid for doing it,” 
added Jess with awe-stricken joyfulness. She 
began to sing in her droll off-the-key voice: 








Young lambs to sell! 

Young lambs to sell! 

If I had more money than I can tell— 
I would cry—I Love my job! 


“Oh! oh!” she ended tempestuously, “we're 
the luckiest fisher ladies who ever went fishing. 
We caught fish enough for a lifetime.” 

We were silent for a minute as we realized 
what had happened—that three of the seven 
of us had already snapped up pretty big catches 
with our efficacious Bait. 

“T think,” sighed Roxy unpoetically, ‘we'd 
better make a rule that every angler has to stay 
home to fry her fish.” 
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HIS year make some candy for home - 


use or put up gift boxes for your friends. 


Here are two good candy recipes, and there are 
latest recipe 


would be a treat for your Christmas dinner. 


CHOCOLATE CREAM DROPS 


Soak 14 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine in two tablespoonfuls cold water five minutes. 
Mix 2 cups granulated sugar and }4 teaspoonful cream of tartar together; add 14 cup 
cold water and boil until syrup is clear. Stir soaked gelatine through syrup quickly and 


turn in a pan to cool but do not scrape pan. When partially 


peppermint (scant measure) or vanilla and beat until creamy and stiff enough to form in 
Place small pieces of confectioners dipping chocolate over hot water until 


centres. 
melted. Removeand drop centres oneat atime into chocolateand 





and color with the pink color. 


adding chopped nuts, dates and figs. 


FREE 


your grocer’s name. 


413 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 
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k, as well as recipes for Jellies, Desserts, Salads, and a 


wholesome, easily digested CHRISTMAS PLUM PUDDING, which 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


CHRISTMAS DAINTIES 


Soak 2 envelopes Knox Acidulated Gelatine in 1 cup cold water 5 minutes. Add 1144 cups 
boiling water. When dissolved, add 4 cups granulated sugar and boil slowly for 15 min- 
utes. Divide into 2 equal parts. When somewhat cooled, add to one part 14 teaspoonful 
of the Lemon Flavoring found in separateenvelope, dissolved i in 1 tablespoonful water, and 
1 tablespoonful lemon extract. To the other part add 4% teaspoonful extract of cloves, 
Pour into shallow tins that have been dipped in cold 
water. Let stand over night; turn out and cut into squares. Roll in fine granulated or 
powdered sugar and let stand to crystallize. 
Vary by using different flavors and colors, and 


Our latest recipe book will be sent for 


KNOX GELATINE CO., INC. 
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cool add 1 teaspoonful 


place on paraffine paper. 


x 
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“Here’s One Way to Cut 
Our High Cost of Living” 


Says Madame Cuisine 


There are many little short cuts to economy in 
housekeeping if we keep informed about what is to 
be had. One of the most important economies I have 
discovered is Baker’s Fresh Coconut—in cans. 


In proportion to its cost, it offers 
more possibilities and more real ad- 
vantages than almost any food I know. 
Fresh Coconut is rich in nourishing 
qualities. It actually contains more 
fuel value to the pound than sirloin 
steak and, think of the price—only 10 
cents the can! 


tizing variety 


Substitute a Fresh Coconut Loaf 
for your usual meat course now and 
then. Everybody will enjoy its flavory 
richness. By reading Mrs. Scott’s rec- 
ipe you will see how very inexpen- 
sive Coconut Loaf is and yet made of 
the most nutritious ingredients. 


tender in its 


Use 


for use. 


be careful to 
oughly dry in 


5 ab 


Coconut sandwiches, biscuits, sal- 
ads, as well as cakes, pies and pud- 
dings, cost very little, make an appe- 


amount of nourishment. 

Baker’s Fresh Coconut in cans is 
perfect for every purpose. 
fresh from the shell, keeps moist and 


but the opening of a can it is ready 


your recipe calls for it, but for cakes, 
icings and desserts not requiring milk 






















RESH GRATE 


and supply an unusual 


Grated 
own rich milk. With 
the coconut milk when 


press the coconut thor- 
a cheesecloth bag. 














Mrs. Scott’s Recipe Book Free on Request 


Mrs. Scott’ is a true food economist and has long 
been on the staff of the Philadelphia North American 
as cooking expert. Her book wii! 


pe R aie sinigh gs OW a O° oa 
BAKER’S FRESH GRATED 
COCONUT IN CANS 
Packed in Original Coconut Milk 
10 in" For West 
THE FRANKLIN BAKER COMPANY 
Dept. K, Philadelphia, Pa. 














COCONUT LOAF AS A 
MEAT SUBSTITUTE 


1 Can of Baker’s Fresh Grated 
Coconut. 1 Cupful of Rice. 1 
Cupful of Strained Tomatoes or 
Tomato Soup. 1 Tablespoonful 
of Scraped Onion. 2 Level Tea- 
spoonfuls of Salt. Egg. 
Tablespoonful of Cut Parsley, 
Celery Top or uted, Celery. 1 
ree Teaspoonful of Dry Mus- 
or Curry Powder. 1 Level 
Tablespoonful of Butter. 


Wash the rice thru several waters; 
put on to boil with one cupful of boil- 
ing water in top of double boiler for 
one-half hour; add tomato, coconut, 
coconut mill egg and seasoning and 
mix well. Put in mould or bowl and 
steam one hour. 

Turn out on deep platter. This may 

with cream sauce aroun 


se 
the edge if desired. 
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A happy Christmas thought— 


KODAK 


The gift that adds to the good times at the moment; 
that indoors and out gives zest to the merry making 


and then—preserves the happy picture story of all that 
goes to make the day a merry one. 








The Kodak catalogue, free at your dealer’s, or by mail, tells in detail about the various Kodak and Brownie 
cameras—from $1.25 upward. Photography is really very simple and inexpensive. Kodak has made it so. 


FASTMAN KODAK CO., RocHeEster, N. Y., Zhe Kodak City. 













































A Christmas Gift 
That is Sure to Please 


No gift could be more pleas- 
ing to any mother, wife, sister 
or friend upon whom the re- 
sp’ 1sibilities of housekeeping 
rx, than a new Bissell. 


BISSELL’S 


“Cyco” Ball-Bearing 
Carpet Sweeper 


makes sweeping simple, sanitary and 
easy. It requires no adjustment. No 
other cleaning device, at any cost, can 
take its place for the everyday uses 
to which it is put. 

Made of the richest woods, hand 
polished and with metal parts all 
nickeled, the Bissell makes a most ap- 
propriate and attractive Christmas 
gift. It will be a daily reminder of 
your thoughtfulness for 10 years or 
more. 


The Bissell Carpet Sweeper sells 
for from $3.00 to $5.50. A trifle more 
in the West, South and in Canada. 
Vacuum Sweepers $7.50 and $9.00. 
Sold by the best dealers everywhere. 
Booklet on request. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Dept. 279, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Oldest and Largest Exclusive Manufac- 


turers of Carpet Sweeping Devices 
in the World 


ade in Canada, too 



















































































and Keep the 


Toilet Clean 
A little Sani-Flush sprinkled 


into the bowl every few days 
will keep it spotless and sanitary, 
right down to the hidden trap 
that can’t be cleaned otherwise. 


The use of Sani-Flush means 

no more dipping of water, no 

scrubbing. Sani-Flush is not 

ageneral cleanser, but a patented 

preparation to clean toilet bowls 
ej keep them clean. 


BPRS SF Soke tS eG KS FEE 


sz 


aM 8.5 335 200% 


Gare 


Sani-Finrs. 


25 Cents a Can 


Most dealers have Sani-Flush or can 


g tit quickly; if you not find it, 
write us a card, giving your dealer's 
name and we will have you supplied. 
Try Sani-Flush at our risk—money 
back if it fails to do as we claim. 
Sani-Flush should be used wherever 
there are toilets in Residences, Busi- 
ness Offices, Hotels, Stores, Factories, 
etc. Does not injure plumbing con- 
nections. 


THE HYGIENIC 
PRODUCTS CO. 


660 Walnut St. 
Canton, Ohio 


The Trap that 
Sani-Flush 








Christmas Cards 


Direct from the Manufacturer 
At a Saving of 50 to 100% 


20 Beautiful Christmas Cards, designed 
by artists celebrated for their exquisite 
taste, engraved and embossed in colors; 
and enclosed in individual envelopes for 
$1.00. These cards if bought in a retail 
store would cost up to 15c each. 

Enclose $1.00 bill inenvelope and mail today. 
Cards will be sent prepaid, securely packed. 
Money returned if not satisfied. , 


William G. Johnston Co., Mfrs. 
1 132 Ridge Ave., N.S. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


UNUM Ae mn ili il A 
Guaranteed to Boil 


as well as stand Soap, Soda or Bleaching 
without losing its lustre or color. 
















| MADE BY EIS OF 


The Patenelth Cord 
and Gummed Back S: ew 
FOUNDATIONS [5= WASHABLE 


Send 10c for sample skein and color card, 
also your initial in the Reis-Tex. 


C.REIS & BRO.894-900 B’WAY. N.Y. 











THE BLOOM ON 
SEVEN PEACHES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 93) 


We were all so downcast that Jess sprang up, 
laughing. ‘Bless your hearts!” she cried, “‘ we 
almost’ forgot. We brought some bridesmaids’ 
presents in honor of -your being present while 
we were wedded to our arts.’ 

She fumbled with the ‘‘ Minnow,” the smart 
little bag which had been waiting till the dra- 
matic moment. On the bare, improvised table 
of our “chicken party” the presents did look 
very sophisticated. 

“We don’t want you to be insulted, old 
dears,’’ confided Marcia softly, “‘at these pres- 
ents. They are really just postscripts for Bait. 
For Jess and I noticed that one of the biggest 
differences between Fifth Avenue girls and 
Main Street girls is the kind of things that you 
can do with what’s inside these littlest Bait 
boxes of all.” 

One of them was of soft bronze leather; an- 
other was of dark blue suéde; a third was a 
tailored-looking case of pin seal; and the fourth 
was more frivolous—it was made of rose-colored 
velvet. Roxana promptly snapped up the 
tailored one, Paul took the rose-colored, and 
Julie the blue. I was awfully glad that they 
left the lovely bronze one for me. 

When we opened them we did have to laugh. 
Each and every one of them had such fascinat- 
ing fitments—tiny manicure tools, little sticks 
of cold cream, wee boxes of invisible hairpins, 
and little heart-shaped bits of chamois skin 
“for unshining noses.” 

. We began trying them all most ostenta- 
tiously, and that was the minute that Pauline 
let out her little joy squeal as Julie calls it. 

For down in the very bottom of her bag were 
the trunk keys fastened together with some 
steel fishhooks. 


CONTINUED IN THE JANUARY 
HOME JOURNAL 





Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, Etc., 


Required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912 


of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, published monthly 
at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for October 1, 1916. 


STATE OF MAINE 
CouNnTY OF KNox 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Edward 
W. Bok, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he isthe Editor of 
Tue LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, management (and 
if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above 

caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 

NAME OF Post-OFFICE ADDRESS 
Publisher, Curtis Publishing Company, 

Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Editor, Edward W. Bok, Merion, Pennsylvania 
Managing Editor, Karl E. Harriman, 
Ardmore, Pennsylvania 
Business Managers, None 


2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of the total amount of stock.) 


Edward W. Bok, Merion, Pennsylvania 
William Boyd, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Philip S. Collins, Wyncote, Pennsylvania 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Wyncote, Pennsylvania 
Estate of Louisa Knapp Curtis, 
Wyncote, Pennsylvania 
John Gribbel, Wyncote, Pennsylvania 
Edward W. Hazen, Haddam, Connecticut 
Chauncey T. Lamb, Hinsdale, Illinois 
George H. Lorimer, Wyncote, Pennsylvania 
C. H. Ludington, Ardmore, Pennsylvania 
Ethel S. Ludington, Ardmore, Pennsylvania 
Fredrik F. Meyer, Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company, New York 
E. W. Spaulding, The Peter Stuyvesant 
Apartments, New York 


a That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 


None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions un- 
der which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona-fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other per- 
son, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the six months preceding the date shown above is: 
(This information is required from daily publica- 
tions only.) 

CuRTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Edward W. Bok, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this twenty- 
seventh day of September, 1916. 


[SEAL] T. J. Frencu, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires November, 1917.) 


NotE—This statement must be made in duplicate 
and both copies delivered by the publisher to the post- 
master, who shall send one copy to the Third Assist - 
ant Postmaster General (Division of Classification), 
Washington, , and retain the other in the files of 
the post office. ‘The publisher must publish a copy of 
this statement in the second issue printed next after 
its filing. 




























Neolin 


Better than Leather 


—the Answer to 
the Children’s Shoe-Bill 


Up and around and follow-the-leader the children 
rush about. Thud, thud, thud their little footsteps go. 
And up go the shoe-bills—up! up! up! 

The kiddies don’t think—bless their little hearts !—of 
how shoe-soles wear; and you don’t think that it is in- 
ferior sole-leather more than their hearty romping that 
is shooting the shoe-bills up. 


Cut those shoe-bills with Neélin, which wears better 
than good leather and incomparably better than the 
sort the youngsters’ shoe-soles get. 


Nedlin is better for floors—it won’t scratch; better 
for furniture—it won’t bruise; better for your children’s 
health—it is waterproof; and better for you—it’s com- 
fortable as an old glove the first time you put it on. 


Nedlin is flexible and naturally foot-strengthening. 
Nedlin comes on new shoes—is soled on old ones. 
Dealers or shoe-fepairers can furnish you with Neédlin. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


AKRON, OHIO 
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condition. This is attained by the regular morning- 
and-night use of Hinds Honey Almond 
Cream. lt freshens faded skin, softens dry skin, 
smoothes rough skin, soothes sensitive skin and — 
chapped skin. It is grateful to the delicate | 
skin of head ft benefits the wrinkled, colorless 7 


it stand liberal suinnles 
i 2c stamp for postage. 


¥ s ok ot 
Hinds Crm bel Gsilce, Boe Hinds Cold Cream Sere | . 
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“My Promise” 
? 


HERE is sincerity and truth and whole- 

someness in the charm this model con- 
veys, which makes me want to show it to 
you personally and let you see how well it be- 
comes you. It is dainty, without being flimsy 
or perishable. ‘‘My Promise,’ together with 
‘“The Curate,’ would almost make a com- 
plete wardrobe for any woman. In that case, 
of course, it should be in all black or all white, 
though it is a little gem in old China blue, if 
you have several afternoon frocks so that you 
can change about. 


The skirt is very full and is slightly stiffened 
about half-way up. A tiny frill of lace peeps 
below the lower edge and the row of small 
buttons gives the needed decorative touch. 


The bodice is softly draped and gathered 
into the trim, fitted girdle. The sleeves are 
very long and full, with a cluster of dainty 
pin tucks. They slip low down off the 
shoulders and give a graceful droopy look, 
quite fascinating. There is a little standing 
collar at the back which is always becoming. 
‘*My Promise’’ may be worn as correctly by 
young girls as by mature women and, in 
either case, it will give no end of pleasure. Of 
course, it is better on slight than stout figures. 


a 





*“My Promise’? Model No. 31A10% 


Afternoon dress of charmeuse and Georgette crépe 
in all white, all black or old China blue. Misses’ 
sizes, 14, 16,18 and 20 years. Women’s sizes, 32 to 44 
inches bust measure. In ordering be sure to give model 
number and color. Delivery charges prepaid by us. 



















THIS GARMENT is sold with 
our unconditional guaran- 
tee. If your purchase is not 
entirely satisfactory in every 
detail, it will be exchanged 
without charge. Or, if you 
prefer, your money will be 
refunded without question. 
The personal guarantee of 
Lady Duff-Gordon, ac- 
companies each garment in 
addition to ours. 









Name 


City- 








115 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


A Lady Duff-Gordon frock at the price you would pay for ordinary 
clothes—does it seem possible? It would not have been a few months 
ago, but now— 


Lady Duff-Gordon has perfected her plans for designing for all American 
women who love pretty clothes—and Sears, Roebuck and Co. have been chosen 
to co-operate with her in that plan. The first Portfolio of Lady Duff-Gordon’s 
Original Designs is ready for distribution. Your copy will be mailed to you 
free for the asking. 


The Portfolio of Lady Duff-Gordon’s Original Designs shows the garments 
photographed on living models. These designs are all made under Lady Duff- 
Gordon’s supervision and from materials which she has chosen. They include 
a variety of tailored suits, house gowns, afternoon and street dresses and evening 
gowns. Prices are from $20 to $45. The Portfolio also contains an intimate 
story of Lady Duff-Gordon’s life and work and a talk by her on ‘‘How I 
Think American Women Should Dress.’ It is full of clothes interest from 
cover to cover. To avoid delay, send for your copy of the Portfolio before the 
first edition is exhausted. A photograph of Lady Duff-Gordon, suitable for 
framing, accompanies the Portfolio—and both are free if you fill in and mail the 
attached coupon to the Chicago office of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., Homan Avenue at Arthington Street, CHICAGO: 


Please send me, without charge, copy of Lady Duff-Gordon’s Style Book and Autographed Photograph. 


Street Address se ae Sa ET 





State ; Ge 


66L95 






















































































~ 1. Soles uplifted by pink and white 


i crochet, then spotted with color. e 
SARS RAPE DEEN IES 
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| 2. A hand out ; 
for another one 

of the charming “) 

bags in beaded ) 


silk which 
match one’s 
clothes this sea- 
son. 


3. Sometimes such pretty and easily 
crocheted flowers as these are in varie- 
gated colorings ready to make the f 


brightest kind of hatband. nN 
,ssieensceanuataliadinaiiiiiiniaaaiiell ; 
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4. Two shades of blue velvet meet in 
this crown to make a graceful toque. 





5. Fluffiness given by three lace frills, 
and color added by numbers of picot- 
edged rosy loops, make this boudoir 
cap unusually dainty. 





















6. The lowly mole is at the top of 
things, giving its fur for the smartest 
hats of the winter—as this one above. 
























Edited by Henry Thomas Farrar 


WHAT ?’VE SEEN AND HEARD 





O YOU REMEMBER that in the Sep- 

tember issue I told you of white gold? 

Since then I have heard more about it 
and its satisfactory usage. When it was first 
brought out a cry was raised among the Fifth 
Avenue jewelers to the effect that it “would 
not wear,”’ but those who were promoting it de- 
clared that to be untrue. “’Tis 14-karat gold,” 
said they, “‘and everyone knows the durability 
of that karat.’”” Why am [I telling you of white 
gold? you will ask. Why, because it is such 
a splendid substitute for the almost priceless 
platinum; it is worth about one-quarter the 
price now, but of course this ratio changes with 
the ever-fluctuating price of platinum. When 
used one can scarcely tell the difference; in fact, 
a person not in the business could never tell. 


SAW SOMETHING the other day that 

pleased me very much. An extremely smart 
New York woman, one whose taste in dressing 
has always been unquestioned, appeared with a 
coiffure entirely new to her. She has been wont 
to cover her ears with her hair, and this for as 
long as I can remember; now she is dressing it 
to show both ears, and all of them too. I had to 
study her before I could make out what made 
her look so different and so chic. As this woman 
has been known to set many fashions, I hope 
others will copy this latest idea of hers, for to 
me it has been disgusting the way our women 
have covered their ears and even a portion of 
their faces with their hair. 


ES, ’TIS TRUE that they not only are go- 

ing to wear but are wearing Paisley‘shawls. I 
saw a very smart matron recently, sitting in her 
limousine, and noticed she wore a Paisley. I 
thought at first it was a wrap made from an old 
shawl, but when I looked again I found it to be 
the old-fashioned shaw] worn in the old-fashioned 
way; ’twas carelessly thrown about her shoul- 
ders, and looked very chic indeed. This was 
the first shawl I had seen worn, but I’ve seen 






7. Beaded and em- 
¢ broidered belis like 
~ theone shown here are 
assuming more im- 
portance.as a correct 
finish for a one- 
piece gown. 





&. A new idea in a young 
girl’s sash; made with double 
satin ends bordered with 


striped velvet and satin cord. 10. This French 


id 
if 


11. For 
this long 


9. Exquisitely reproduced from an old 
pinafore in crépe and Valenciennes lace. 


WHY DON’T YOU LET ME 


. a 
er 


i. 


dle of one’s back is 
-handled, 
rose-trimmed 


powder puff. 


them cut and used as trimmings in various 
ways. A scarf, in particular, I want to tell ycu 
about: A strip of Paisley was cut 16 by 85 
inches, and this was lined with black chiffon; a 
double fold of the soft chiffon two inches wide 
was used as a finish all around the scarf. Each 
end was finished with three large black silk 
tassels. 


HE CHEMISE FROCK seems to be the 

frock of the season. Of course you all un- 
derstand what I mean by a “chemise frock,” 
one that hangs loosely from the shoulders and 
scarcely touches the figure. This type of gown 
lends itself beautifully to a variety of girdles, 
and some I’ve seen, for use on the demi-twilight 
and evening gowns, were most elaborate. I saw 
a wonderful chemise dress at a recent fashion 
exhibition; *twas made of a browny yellow 
chiffon over cream Liberty satin. A twelve- 
inch band of kolinsky fur finished the bottom of 
the skirt, and a single skin of the same fur was 
used around the open neck; the wide-flowing 
chiffon sleeves were finished with three-inch 
bands of matching fur. The girdle was made of 
two strands of delicate pink rosebuds—a just- 
right touch, so unusual and different that it 
marked the designer as an exceptional artist. 
I might add that this dress won a trophy for 
being the best—American-designed—afternoon 
gown shown at the exhibition. 


O YOU WANT to gladden the heart of a 
young mother? If so, I'll tell you of an 
attractive gift Isaw; ’twas a bath set of Turkish 
toweling: a wash cloth, a large lap towel to use 
when baby comes dripping from the tub, and a 
smaller towel for drying. The edges were fin- 
ished with a crochet stitch, and his initials in 
cross-stitch marked each piece as baby’s own. 
Another charming gift I saw was a comfort- 
able having a center of white silk crépe and 
bordered wide in pink satin. Four-petaled pink 
satin roses made a new method of tufting. 


grande dame reclines 
indolently on a bolt of lingerie ribbon. 





the mid- 


rose velvet is this quaint apron. 


SEE THOSE LITTLE DRESS 





12. A double fold of chif- 
fon edges this girdle. 







13. In Quaker-gray taffeta banded in old- 


THE LAST WORD IN LITTLE THINGS 


Nearly All of Which Would Make Adorable Christmas Gifts 
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14. Overhanging a gay flowered- 
ribbon foundation was a deep cuff 
of plain satin on a new girdle. 





15. A splendid reproduction of old 
Dutch silver is the frame of this bag, 
which is made of black chiffon velvet 
with the design in steel beads. 





16. Reminiscent of the early Victorian 
days is this new headband made of 
tiny flowers with silver leaves, to be 
worn with the bow low in back. 


17. A graceful plume gives dignity to 
this velvet toque in taupe velvet. 




























18. Like a delicate cobweb iz the cro- 
chet which crowns this boudoir cap. 


INTIMACIES YOU ARE MAKING? 


ke SURE you don’t realize how different and clever they really are. I'll gladly pay you at 
the usual rates for the use of any article or articles I find available for publication. What I’m 
looking for right now is something new and original in a piece of neckwear, a waist, a pocket, 
a sleeve, a belt, a bag, neck ornaments, veils, sport hats, as well as aprons, any piece of lingerie, 
motor-wear accessories, hat trimmings; in fact, any little thing a woman can wear. I only 
want the articles (you may send as many as you want to) for publication; so as soon as I have 
finished with them I’ll return them to you promptly. Let me hear from you!. THe AccEsso- 
RIES EDITOR, THE LapiES’ HoME JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 















19. Of sleek hatters’ plush is this hat, 
ornamented with two soft puffings of 
velvet and a jeweled tassel. 
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| From These Dress Essentials Any 
; Number of Gifts Can be Chosen 


y 


4 ' 19. Princesse buds in 
1. To be modish this season one car- naturally scented reproduced 
ries a crocheted bag, not always of an 


: ‘af 2 ‘ } roses, in French pink, Jack 
obtrusive color, but often brilliantly \ e Ne rose, or the Ward sunset color, 
gay in a combination of colors. } for corsage or decoration. 


7. Belts occupy the center of dress again this 13. For an older woman this soft folded satin 
season, and leather, satin inlaid, is often seen. girdle with beaded buckle is appropriate. 


wh 
in i 


2. High velvet revers give good lines ) ; ‘ ~~ el: a iC [¥; vA | 20. Draped with velvet and softened 
to this elderly woman’s toque. {oe j PR ASE Bh Ae 4 if mS) " with feather fancies is this toque. 


8. True to her tradi- ae hd’ ; € it 14. A charming 
tions this Dutch lady  { Ng a lace house cap for 
devotes herself io chas- ) \ fae an elderly lady. 
ing dust. Bit jae : 





Old Lace” is this charming lace cap a 9689. White rabbit fur borders this dainty a=, i eS ee ae, at 


4 Bese : et te : skating and hockey one would wisely 
for grandmother, with velvet pansies. - oe * combing jacket, which comes in size 36 inches. choose this crocheted tam with a quill. 


15. A knitted 
cover for your 
hot-water bag, 
warm in itself. 


16. Beaded-ribbon- 
run scissors holder 
which may 
be attached 


9. Steel and col- {7 Sethe Y a work 
ored beads on vel- : Fe: > ; z 

vet and grosgrain ja , | 

ribbons make 

wearable ties. 


10. Unique blue 
ee taffeta bag above, 
, Kae ae . w'\ withjeweledframe /™ ‘eo 
4. Crochet has literally “‘ gone to our ‘ee Gnd pendants. os eo 22. The good points of this toque are 
heads,” as in this chenille sailor. hi in Beas) of velvet, for women of various ages. 





17. Cro- 
cheted rose- 
buds make 
pendants 
on this neck- 
lace. 


) 11. Satin ribbon and fine- 
3 6 mesh silk lace make this 
camisole, which cost $2.95. 


23. To cap the climax, if one may be 
permitted to pause for a climax, the 
most bewitching boudoir caps aremade 
in crochet, even as this one above. 


5. For cold nights just before going 
to bed these crocheted slip-ons will 
keep the kiddies’ feet cozy. 


: 9692. No one could doubt the wisdom of 18. Carved sandalwood 
12. Sub rosa one may wearing along, fur-collared Bolivia cloth coat fan attached to a chain 
find a wee sachet. in chestnut brown on a nutting expedition. of small crocheted balls. 


YOU’VE BEEN TOLD BEFORE NOW THAT YOU HAVE 
INGENIOUS FINGERS 


Wi not put that ingenuity to some practical use? Let me see the little dress essentials 
you make, and if I find any suitable for publication I’ll be only too glad to pay you well 
for the ideas. Right now I’m looking for something new and original in a piece of neckwear, 
a waist, a pocket, a sleeve, a belt, a bag, neck ornaments, veils, sport hats, as well as aprons, 
any piece of lingerie, motor-wear accessories, hat trimmings, in fact, anything a woman can 
wear. I only want the articles for publication, so as soon as I’ve finished with them I will m 24. Long basting stitches of blue 
return them promptly. Send me some things and let me see how ingenious you really are! y chenille were run in a white broad- 
Tue Accessories Epitor, THE Lapres’ Home Journat, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. = cloth collar-and-cuff set, an idea which 


6. Who would not be an aide if she 
could wear such a pretty apron as 


this in linen and filet crochet! could be copied in any color. 





NOTE — Directions for making many of the articles on this page or information as to where they may be purchased will be sent upon request if accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 
Directions for tam-o* shanter (No. 21) cost five cents. Patterns for No. 9689 come in one size only, and for No. 9692 in sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years, price fifteen cents each, post-free. If there 
is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any numbered designs shown in the HOME JOURNAL may be had by mail, by inclosing the number, size and price to the Pattern 
Department, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, or to any of the following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York; 617 Mission Street, 
San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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Dress Intimacies That Will Make 
Useful and Exceptional Gifts 


1. Like pre- 
served violets — 
the beautiful Men- 
tone variety—with ug re 6 . \ ; 

all the fragrance and ‘ ri . . 4 20. This little bag, which holds linge- 
color of the fresh flowers. y ae a i rie ribbon, lets it out inch by inch. 


7. This satin belt shows a 
pretty beaded design which 


may easily be copied. 14. A cork, crochet needle- 
protector under cover. 





f 
' 





: , 16. Twice 
, y iN, ofa ay d and 
2. Wreathed with rosy-cheeked apples, i lM By vcgpctosge () 21. Taupe ostrich feathers made this 
nuts and grapes ts this felt hat. . } +e \ ae Pes the rule for &  beautifulcapefor afternoon or evening. 
Ce ne this rosebud 


ornament. 
8. Two new fan or lor- 


gnette chains, strung on i. * ’ SY ae > 15. Taffetaand 
silk cord and ribbon. uh a i beads combine 
to make this 
pretty string tie. 


: : 22. Encasedin satin covered with filet 
3. Crépe de Chine handkerchiefs with th fh fe EE, Rae z me E r peaetee ; crochet, trimmed with sn aha ug a 
cross-stitch monogram wreaths. . SAeHEH sof : F 86 roseanda duck, arelitile powder books. 
SOPs rs 9685. One can see that pockets may be more 
9. For bills, cards or* ornamental than useful, as on the blouse above. 


powder leaves is this-* 
crocheted case. y 





17. Threecrocheted handker- 
chiefs are held by an elastic 
in this traveling case. 


10. Interlaced 
ribbon makes novel 
girdle ends. 


4. Every.hat has a moleskin, and this  \ 4 a 23. Pheasant plumage adorns this 
gray felt one has also a pert bow. , A ~~ ° russet-brown beaver hat and scarf. , 


Pa Ss Se a ae a ae ae ae 4 > 12.Oneofthenew 
\ girdles with 
sliding jeweled 
clasp and pend- 

ant ends. i. 
18. Indian design 
in a crocheted bag. 


5. For avery small head of not more 

than two winters this crocheted cap ’ 

would be an excellent covering. Work- 11. Useful cushion for , ’ | 24. A riot of colors makes this cro- 
ing directions will be found in the % stick pins, and ringed te deve fc of ae. cheted worsted tam the most cheerful 
booklet. % ends for safety pins. pets 7 Ly < h = kind of cap for a chill winter’s day. 


9 < : : 2 rd = Dyes YOY Ore Rp " (> >< Ps — — = | 
: ey 4 , Fa 


13. Rose satin garter 
with a kid-lined 
“safety first’ enve- pp 
lope purse attached. 

19. Checkerboard 


ree . . pattern in a black and 
9690. A far-reaching coat like this may conceal sahite‘headed bad. 


“an afternoon frock or top a tailored suit. 


CSE ATER eS 


THE NEW TROUSSEAU BOOK 


HE demand for the trousseau book published last year has inspired the new book, which 

has been completely revised, with new illustrations and itemized lists giving suggestions 

for the most practical and wisest expenditures of various sums of money for winter and 

r . summer brides. The girl who has only twenty-five dollars to spend will find it just as helpful 

6. It’s the little things in life that { as the one who is less restricted, with two or three hundred dollars. The bridegroom is not 

count, and often one’s success maybe ¥ forgotten, and one page is devoted to correct wedding apparel for different times of the 
due to so trivial a thing asa fanused § day; and a carefully thought out linen closet is plentifully stocked with necessities. 5 P arene nae 
. the right moment, In American If you wish it, send fifteen cents for The New Trousseau Book to the Fashion Depart- a5. Tatting, w 9 ace ihd ogy 
cauty rose ond fam yelowish tones ment, THE Lapres’ Home Journat, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania SS cee Oars Se Se e5- 
() tthe exquisite painted fan above. ° » pe ’ phia, y : f quisite examples as this collar. 


ee at ee et oot ot SCAN HGE 


NOTE— Patterns for No. 9685 come in sizes 36, 38,40 and 42 inches bust measure, and for No. 9690 in sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years, price fitteen cents each, post-free. If there is no agency 
for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any numbered designs shown in the HOME JOURNAL may be had by mail, by inclosing the number, size and price to THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, or to any of the following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 
Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Directions for making or information where articles 
shown may be bought will be given upon receipt of an addressed, stamped envelope. 
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Accessories After the Fact 
The Fact—Style 


1. A dainty lace-edged lawn 
cap trimmed with a violet 
satin fold and bow. 


12. Strips of écru filet inser- 
tion combine with rose satin 


7. All-ready 
read) to make this unique bag. 


lingeric 
ribbons 
equipped 
, with tiny 
‘. sachet and 
pointed end. 





he 


13. The exquisite darned net collar above is 
but another one of the old-time accomplish- 
ments which clever fingers are reviving. 

9. Graceful feather fan with bone sticks, 

which in purple and other colors costs $3. 


14. In Persian design and 
coloring is this bag, with steel 
beaded fringe and tassels. 


2. This china lady’s wide taffeta 
petticoat conceals jewel pockets. 


15. A good-luck 
necklace strung with 
such trophies as 
jade beads and 
carved heads. 


BRE 


cP 
<2, 


3. Cross-stitchery on cro- : 
chet adds to this bag. 


a 


Os es 


PMS 





cGin te ee ae 
16. Gray knitted collar a 


8. Two tiny 
babes over- 
stuffed and 
suspended in 
midair 
make use- 
ful pin- 


cushions. 





4. Shopping ‘bag provided 
with a safety wrist protector. 


17. Cords braided 18. White kid 
and knotted into purse gayly em- 
a tie. broidcred. 


J 


19. Still another 


5. “Even as grandmother did it” are 
the girls of to-day busily engaged in 
tatting such beautiful collars as this. 


SGP RHR RISC HEED EHC AES DR ASABE ES CBE DI HE 


use for tatting is 
shown on this 
pretty ribbon 
= girdle for a 
young girl’s 
party dress. 


BESSA HIE 


aor 


RENIN SII I GSA 


=, 


11. With this graceful moleskin coat collared in taupe 
fox is worn a visored toque in moleskin and tapestry. 


GLEE LES DE LEBEN SEEDER DNF ERAS 


B 


HOW TO MAKE CHRISTMAS MONEY 


HY don’t you send me what you have just made and earn some extra 


6. Striped : . “ . 
money? I’m looking for such things as a piece of neckwear, a waist, 


ribbon and 


kindergar- 

ten beads 

and methods were 
employed in making 
this smart bag. 





a pocket, a sleeve, a belt, a bag, neck ornaments, veils, sport hats, as well 
as aprons, any piece of lingerie, motor-wear accessories and hat trimmings, 
which combine newness and originality, and I will pay you at the usual rates 
for anything that is suitable. Address Tae Accessories Epitor, THE 
Lapigs’ HomE Journat, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


PSE R ARAMA = 


NOTE—Directions for making or information as to where many of the articles on this page may be bought 
will be given upon request. Inclose stamped, addressed envelope to the Fashion Editor of THE LADIES’ HOME 


JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 



























































LETTER has come to me asking me to 

help to make over “coats.” It is prob- 

ably the most difficult make-over prob- 
lem we women have in the economy of clothes. 
Coats and all tailored garments really require a 
masculine touchin the finish. Hencelapproach 
my task with due modesty, and feel that only 
in a measure can I point the way in the right 
direction. 

Of course you all know by this time that 
new winter coats are long—three-quarter 
length many of them—and it is only the prac- 
tical, everyday tailored coat which still retains 
its hip length. The separate coat, to wear over 
the one-piece gown and all those essential 
“‘odds and ends” in gowns, is more nearly full 
length than three-quarter length. 

The greatest difficulty in the new fashion is 
the fact that the moment one lengthens a coat 
beyond the hip line it is very apt to have the 
tendency to make one look old.’ As a rule the 
moment length is added to a coat it gives an 
effect of bulkiness, which means “‘age.”’ 

The difference in the new coats is that they 
are slim in cut and fit and long in line, and dis- 
tinctly suggestive of clean-cut shoulder lines, 
close-fitting sleeves and a long waistline—not 
hugging the waist closely, but curving in, either 
at the waistline or just below it, to suit the long- 
waisted one-piece garment so apt to be worn 
beneath it. 


6 he: first essential, before attempting to 
make over an old garment, is to have clearly 
in mind the new silhouette into which you wish 
to reconstruct your make-over. The new full- 
length coats are not so full as the late models of 
last winter. That is to say, they have less of that 
extreme Russian fullness of skirt, but they are 
long, easy-fitting and still wide of skirt; but the 
silhouette of the line is much straighter and 
slimmer. 

Suppose you have an old coat of a goodly 
length—one of those old ulsters left from a few 
years back. You can readily combine with it one 
of the new satin delamines, which come in both 
the high satin finish and the duller finish. You 
can insert shaped gussets or gores in the skirt 





THE MAKE-OVER SHOP 


BY MRS. RALSTON 


portion of your old coat, and also in the bodice 
above the wide semifitted belt. This straight 
belt portion may be cut from the skirt portion 
of your old coat, or you may add it wholly from 
the new material. The gore inserts may be fin- 
ished with fine cord or a stitched edge. Use 
round or flat bone buttons. 

If you have a wrap, either afternoon or eve- 
ning, the material of which is too good to throw 
away, make it up into one of those quaint, new, 
1865 dolman coats (see pattern No. 9666). They 
are betwixt and between a dolman and a coat, 
and the very thing to wear with a simple one- 
piece gown. They may be made of velveteen or 
of one of the new heavy coat satins; dull taupe 
or (éle de négre shades are excellent. 

They have short, semifitted fronts and loose, 
straight-fitting sides and backs, quite in the 
wrap and dolman line. You will see from the 
little illustration that they are very quaint and 
distinctly young. The back tail of the coat is 
finished with a wide hem of plush or velvet and 
worn with small velvet fur-lined muff. 


OTHING this year will so entirely change 

your last-year coat as one of the new— 
what I call ‘‘smotherhood’’—collars. These are 
really draped about the throat line and are 
snugly comfortable. Many of them are cut on 
the straight of the goods and across, as were 
the belts of last year, except that the collar is 
cut deeper, made on the double of the ma- 
terial, crossed, like a huge sportsman’s cravat, 
under the chin, and buttoned back at the sides. 
Many of them are made of velvet and silk and 
lined with fur; or made wholly of the velvet 
and simply edged with the fur, which stands 
up around the chin. 

The other day I resurrected an old fur coat 
of my own. It wasa baby lamb, in length just 
reaching the top curve of the hip. It was made 
with a small broché waistcoat. This I removed 
and replaced with two straight bands of wide 
braid, edging the front and continuing around 
the lower edge of the fur. 

Then, I added one of the high, square, rolling 
collars, made of the braid, two wide breadths 
sewed together, and edged with a straight band 


a hefese por 


of the fur. ‘The sleeves were so out of style that 
they were in style again, fairly full at the top 
and wide, but only seven-eighths in length; so 
I pieced them out with bell-shaped sections of 
fur and braid, and am now making a melon- 
shaped muff of braid and fur. Try it, and you 
will see how fashion and economy work amicably 
together. 

Suppose you have one of those hopeless- 
looking, straight, single-breasted short coats. 
To begin with, realize that it is not worth while 
to go to any great expense, so don’t buy expen- 
sive new material to use with the old. Choose a 
velours delamine or a chinchilla cloth. Suppose 
your old cloth is a serge, or a cloth with a some- 
what highly finished surface. Contrast it with 
one of the new dull materials. 

If the coat opens too much in the front to 
make it practical for winter wear, the collar may 
be so cut that it shapes into a short inner waist- 
coat from the front to the waistline. 

Make the belt of the same material as the 
collar, and add wide, high cuffs, cutting these 
cuffs on a bell line, so that, if they are rolling 
cuffs, they will flare just under the elbow. 

If the coat is of that nondescript length, just 
below the waistline, it would be better to make 
it frankly into a box Eton coat. By this I mean 
one of the loose, square-fitting coats which reach 
just to the lower waistline. So many women 
object to these coats as too cold for winter wear, 
but this difficulty may be overcome by adding 
a high waist belt to the under lining, and letting 
the back and front of the coat overhang in a 
bolero effect, thus belting in the coat snugly to 
the figure. 


T IS very possible in many shorter length 

coats to add very wide bands to the lower 
portions, this year especially being a season of 
satins and velvets. Nothing can be easier than 
a wide, semicircular or, in many cases, straight 
band of coating satin added to the lengthening 
line of coats, then carrying up the satin into the 
high, draped collars; and it is often practical to 
make the entire sleeves of the new material; in 
fact, you could, in many cases, remake an old 
gown and a coat into a new garment. 


9662 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied for fifteen cents each, post-free. Nos. 9664, 9666 and 9662 


come in size 36 inches bust measure only, and No. 9668 comes in four sizes: 36 to 42 inches bust measure. 
in your town, patterns of any numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be 
Pattern Department of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, or to any of the following: Hom 
York City; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, 


If there is no agency for Home Patierns 


had by mail, by inclosing the number, size and price to the 
e Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New 
Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois ; 


183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. The winter number of “‘ The Home Book of Fashions” is on sale at the pattern counter of every agency for 
Home Patterns, or at any branch office. Price twenty-five cents; by mail, thirty-three cents. It contains a coupon good for any pattern shown in it or in 


The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


the art of rugs? 


in your house. 


































The Art 
of Choosing Rugs 


OULDN’T you like expert advice 
in one of the most important 
branches of the art of home-making— 


Then send for the com- 


plimentary booklet, ““‘Seven Years and a 
Million Dollars.”’ It will help you in the 
effective selection of rugs for every room 


It shows in color the 


many harmonious shades of these 


earfla 
LINEN RUGS 


Rugs that are cleaner, neater, more du- 
rable than ever rugs were before. 
thick rugs that are rich in coloring, heavy 
and firm in their weave. 
new, yet with all the old charm of fine 
linen, for it is of flax they are made. And 
the art of the home and the use of fine linen 
have been inseparable through the years. 


Fine, 


Rugs that are 





if 





This is the flower of the 
flax plant, from which linen 
is made. 

A linen mummy cloth dat- 
ing back to 4717 B. C. was 
recently compared under the 
microscope with a piece of 
Irish linen. In the mummy 
cloth the fibres seemed to be 
only slightly finer. Through 
all the centuries linen has re- 
mained unchanged. Linen 
has always been used as-an 
enduring fabric. Today its 
conspicuous new use is in 
Klearflax Linen Rugs. 








ing prices: 


following colors: 


Green, 


Rose and Gold. 


square yard. 


of fine fabrics. 











Colors to Choose From 
You can get Klearflax 
Linen Rugs in any of the 


Linen, Pink; Medium Blue, 
Light Blue, Medium Mul- 
berry, Light Brown, Medium 
Brown, Dark Brown, Dark 
Medium Green, 
Light Green, MediumGray, 





LEARFLAX LINEN RUGS are sold 
by all first-class dealers at the follow- 


24x42in. . $ 2.40 

27 x 54:1n.: «.--"°3.40 

30x 60in. . 4.20 

ee see 72 in, «600 
54x 90in. . 11.25 

6x 9ft.  .-7 18:00 

8x10ft. . 26.65 


9x12 ft. -..- 36,00 
12x15 fe.i:. 


$3.00 per square yard in stock widths. 
Border rugs and odd widths, 50c extra per 


Send to our mills for the booklet that you 
may learn the new use for this most durable 


WESTERN RUG CO. 


Mills at West Duluth, Minn. 
Sales Dept., Room 20 
N. Y. Office, 212 Fifth Ave. 
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West of Rochies 
$7.00 


In Canada 
$8.00 












It brings good cheer, music, fun and 
laughter right into your own home and 
makes them permanent factors in your 
home life. And it will do the same for 
other homes—those of your relatives and 
friends—those you always remember at 
Christmas. 


No one is too young or too old to enjoy 
the Stewart Phonograph these long winter 
evenings. 


The moderate price of $6.50 is actually 
astounding. For no popular-priced phono- 


Phonograp 
_A Wonderful Christmas Present 


Here is the ideal Christmas gift—a 
Stewart Phonograph. 


You'll find it the very embodiment of 
holiday spirit. 


graph can excel the Stewart Phonograph 
in musical quality and clear and lifelike 
reproduction. 

The tone volume—as well as the quality 
—has been greatly improved by means of 
the newly designed tone arm and an im- 
provement in the sound chamber. You 
can all but see the performers. 


Its universal swivel reproducer enables 
the Stewart Phonograph to play records 
of any type, any size, any make, any price. 
An unlimited collection of operatic arias, 
famous symphonies, stirring martial 
music, up-to-date dance selections and 
popular songs is at your command. 


There is an automatic stop which keeps 
the needle from running off the grooved 





To Dealers 


you. 


put on the market. 





The Stewart Phonograph is the greatest Christmas seller ever 
It will be a wonderful money maker for 
Order your Christmas stock now. Write today for our liberal proposition. 











part of the record and gouging and de- 
stroying it. Another big feature is an in- 
stantaneous time control found on no 
other popular-priced phonograph. 

The Stewart Phonograph is not only 
the greatest musical achievement of its 
kind, but also a thing of beauty, an orna- 
ment to any home. It is finished in 
verde green, so often used in high grade 
clocks, costly vases and other works of art. 


No other Christmas present you could 
give is so suitable, so appropriate for any- 
one and everyone. 


Every family wants a Stewart Phono- 
graph. Don’t fail to have it in your own 
this Christmas. Give one to each of your 
friends. 


Order from any music dealer, depart- 
ment store, drug, hardware, dry goods, 
novelty, stationery or furniture store. Or, 
if your dealer has not yet received his 
supply, use the coupon. 


a 


ene eee ees ee ee 


Stewart Phonograph Corporation, 2851 No. Lincoln Street, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 


Coupon for Order 
10 Days’ Trial 


Stewart Phonograph Corporation 
2851 No. Lincoln Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen:— 


Enclosed please find $6.50, for which 
please ship me one Stewart Phonograph 
immediately. 

It is understood that if I am not 
satisfied with the phonograph at the end 
of ten days I can return it and get my 
money back immediately. 


(Remit by check, draft or money order) 


Name___ 





Re ge a 
City 




























Raisins 

Raisins are a true fruit-food, slightly laxative. 

They are economical because of their high 
food value—a concentrated food prepared in 
Nature’s laboratory—luscious, delicate, pearl- 
white grapes cured in the pure air of the open 
vineyards, with nothing added save the good- 
ness which the Sun puts into them. 

Remember, too, that raisins are pure grape- 
sugar sweets—Nature’s own. confection—both 
good and good /or little folks. 

Just think this over: 

One pound of these delicious Sun-Maid 
Raisins is equal in energy-producing food value 
to nearly 3 pounds of lean beef, to more than 
2 pounds of eggs, to 4 pounds of potatoes, to 5 
pounds of milk, to 1%4 pounds of leg mutton, 
and to 1% pounds of sirloin steak. 

These facts answer: “Why should I serve 
Raisins?’’ Housewives by the hundred thou- 
sand are now using more and more each day 
because they know the reason for the raisin. 


N-MAID 


Calfornia’s Gift 


A token to you, in the heart of 
winter, of California’s summer skies 
and sunlit valleys. Luscious, tender 
nuggets of energy to add their health- 
ful quota to the Christmas feast. 





ISINS 


for Christmas Cheer 
A kood Thats Good Throughout the Year 








How 


aes Qo. “7 
to oerve 

Serve raisins with the cereals, or stewed with 
other fruits for breakfast 


—with fruit salads of all kinds 


—in puddings, custards, boiled rice; in 
muffins, biscuits, bread, cookies and cakes 


—in home-made candies; taffy, fudge; or 
dipped in chocolate. 


Raisins are delicious with apples in a pie. 
There’s a winning recipe for /emon-raisin pie 
printed below. 

Make your plum pudding this year with Sun- 
Maid Raisins. Use your own recipe but be 
sure to use these luscious Sun-Maid Raisins. 

Have Sun-Maid cluster or layer raisins about the 
house on all occasions—on the sideboard, on the table, 
in the pantry—where they are easy to “‘lay hands on.” 
Eat a handful when you're hungry, or when you're tired 
or faint. They will brace you—revive you naturally— 
at once. 


To learn many new ways to prepare delicious raisin- 
foods and dainties, send for our free Recipe Book. 























California Raisin Bread sun‘iiai tt isins 


First-class wholesale bakers everywhere are baking California 
Raisin Bread according to a special formula which includes plenty 
of big, tender, meaty, Sun-Maid Raisins in each slice. “Count the 
Raisins” is cur slogan for this bread. The leading retailers in your 
town probably can supply you. Ask your dealer now. In good 
raisin bread is all the goodness of the raisin plus the goodness of the 
wheat—an ideal bread for little folks. 


Lemon-Raisin Pie 
Three eggs—1 cup sugar—1 small cup cream—1% cups SUN- 
MAID Seeded Raisins—1 lemon. Beat the yolks of the eggs, add 
the sugar, cream, the grated rind of the lemon and then the juice 
of the lemon; stir well while mixing in the lemon juice; beat the 
whites of eggs until stiff and add; add the separated raisins; pour 
into pie crust. 





—=  GOOd 


and Good 
for vou 


Tender, Luscious, Sun-Cured California Grapes 


Sun-Maid Raisins are the pick of 8000 sunlit California vineyards. Better raisins can- 
not be produced. No other vineyards raise such grapes, and no other grapes make raisins 
like these. Deep-juiced, full-flavored, sun cured in the open vineyards, and sext fresh 
throughout the country. 


























Ask for Sun-Maid raisins by name. Then you know you are getting everything 
possible in raisins. 

Your grocer has them. Sun-Maid Brand Raisins come in three varieties: Seeded 
(seeds removed); Seedless (from seedless grapes); Cluster (on stem, not seeded). 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO. (dgvbestie) FRESNO, CAL. 
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ill there bea 


trola 


in your home this @hristmas ? 
The only instrument that brings you the world’s greatest artists 


A splendid surprise for your family—to have Caruso, Destinn, Farrar, Gluck, Hempel, Homer, 
McCormack, Melba, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Tetrazzini and other famous artists sing for 
them; to have Elman, Kreisler, Paderewski and other noted instrumentalists play for them; to hear 
Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Vessella’s Band, Victor Herbert’s Orchestra; to enjoy Harry Lauder, 
Nora Bayes, DeWolf Hopper, Raymond Hitchcock and other celebrated comedians and entertainers. 


Nothing else will bring so much pleasure to your family and friends all the year round. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety from $10 to $400, and any Victor 
dealer will gladly demonstrate them and play any music you wish to hear. 
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N Victor Records demonstrated at : Talki i " d N. J. 
ail dodhan on the 28th of each month Victor Ta —— Machine Co., Camden, 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributor 
Important warning. Victor Records 


can be safely and satisfactorily played 











only with Victor Needles or Tangs- 

tone Stylag on Victors or Victrolas. 

Victor Records cannot be safely played 

on machines with jeweled or other re- 
producing points. 
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To insure Victor quality, always look 

for the famous trademark, ‘‘His Master’s 

Voice.” It is on every Victrola and every 

Victor Record. It is the identifying 

label on all genuine Victrolas and Victor 
Records. 















































